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NEW  NATIONALISMS  IN  EUROPE 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21,  1994 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  European  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  2:15  p.m.,  in  room 
SD-419,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr. 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Biden. 

Senator  Biden.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Among  the  results  of  the  end  of  the  cold  war  and  the  collapse  of 
communism  has  been  the  emergence  or,  I  might  say,  the  reemer- 
gence  of  nationalism  in  many  countries  of  Europe,  both  East  and 
West. 

By  definition,  the  characteristics  of  nationalism  are  unique  to  the 
particular  nation  involved.  Yet,  the  political,  economic  and  psycho- 
logical factors  inducing  the  reemergence  of  national  feelings  are 
common  to  all  of  the  formerly  Communist  states,  and  some  of  them 
are  shared  by  western  European  countries. 

Often,  nationalism,  which  for  significant  periods  of  history  in  Eu- 
rope, played  a  healthy  role  in  economic  and  political  development, 
is  confused  with  chauvinism  or  ultranationalism. 

More  bluntly  stated,  the  horrors  that  are  occurring  in  Bosnia  can 
be  viewed  as  a  perversion  of  nationalism,  not  as  an  intrinsic  part 
of  the  phenomenon. 

Nonetheless,  Bosnia  and  similar  examples  of  ethnically  and  na- 
tionally based  violence  elsewhere  are  warning  signs,  cautionary 
markers  to  politicians  not  to  abuse  people's  legitimate  pride  in 
their  heritage. 

Most  importantly,  the  nationalist  movements  currently  growing 
in  strength  in  many  parts  of  Europe  are  of  vital  concern  to  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

With  this  connection  in  mind,  the  Subcommittee  on  European  Af- 
fairs will  be  hearing  from  a  number  of  university  as  well  as  other 
experts  and  holding  a  series  of  hearings  on  new  nationalisms  in 
Europe. 

For  the  first  of  these  hearings,  we  have  chosen  to  focus  on  four 
countries:  The  former  Yugoslavia,  Russia,  Italy,  and  Germany.  I 
would  like  now  to  introduce  the  witnesses. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  introduce  Warren  Zimmermann,  a  Senior  Fel- 
low at  Rand,  a  distinguished  fellow  of  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research,  and  a  professional  lecturer  in  European  studies  at  the 
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Paul  H.  Nitze  School  of  Advanced  International  Studies  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

Ambassador  Zimmermann  received  his  B.A.  from  Yale  University 
and  an  M.A.  from  Cambridge  University. 

He  joined  the  Foreign  Service  in  1961,  and  in  his  long  diplomatic 
career,  he  served  twice  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  three  times 
as  U.S.  Ambassador,  including  as  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  Vienna  CSCE  follow-up  meetings,  1986  through  1989,  and 
as  the  last  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia,  1989  to  1992. 

From  1992  to  1994,  he  was  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Ref- 
ugee Programs.  Ambassador  Zimmermann  will  testify  today  on  na- 
tionalisms in  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

We  also  would  like  to  welcome  Professor  Nicolai  Petro  of  the  De- 
partment of  Political  Science  at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island, 
who  will  testify  on  nationalism  in  Russia. 

Dr.  Petro  received  his  B.A.  and  Ph.D  from  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  previously  held  teaching  positions  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  University  of  Virginia  and  was  a  founding  di- 
rector of  the  Center  for  Contemporary  Russian  Studies  at  the  Mon- 
terey Institute  of  International  Studies. 

From  1989  to  1990,  he  was  Special  Assistant  for  Policy  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Soviet  Affairs  at  the  State  Department  and  served  as  a  tem- 
porary political  attache  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow. 

Professor's  Petro's  book,  "The  Rebirth  of  Russian  Democracy," 
will  be  published  next  year  by  Harvard  University  Press. 

And  Dr.  Edwina  Campbell,  who  is  a  senior  analyst  at  the  Eagle 
Research  Group  in  Arlington,  VA.  She  received  her  B.A.  from  the 
American  University,  an  M.A.  and  M.A.L.D.  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
from  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy. 

Earlier  in  her  career,  Dr.  Campbell  served  as  a  U.S.  Foreign 
Service  Officer  and  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Government  and  For- 
eign Affairs  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  She  is  the  author  of 
"Germany's  Past  and  Europe's  Future"  and  "Consultation  and  Con- 
sensus in  NATO,"  as  well  as  numerous  scholarly  articles. 

Dr.  Campbell  will  testify  today  on  nationalisms  in  Germany. 

Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Norman  Birnbaum,  a  university  profes- 
sor at  Georgetown  University  Law  Center.  Dr.  Birnbaum  will  tes- 
tify on  Italy.  His  European  expertise  is  such,  however,  that  he 
could  just  as  easily  be  speaking  in  France,  Germany,  Spain  and 
Lord  knows  how  many  other  countries. 

A  graduate  of  Williams  College,  he  earned  his  doctorate  in  soci- 
ology from  Harvard.  Professor  Birnbaum  taught  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics  in  political  science,  Oxford  University,  the 
University  of  Strassburg,  Amherst  College  before  coming  to  George- 
town. 

His  books  include  "The  Crisis  of  the  Industrial  Society  Toward  a 
Critical  Sociology,"  "A  Radical  Renewal  of  the  Politics  of  Ideas  in 
Modern  America,"  and  other  thought-provoking  works. 

I  welcome  all  of  you  today,  and  I  would  suggest  that  you  begin 
your  statements,  unless  you  all  have  reached  some  other  accommo- 
dation, in  the  order  in  which  I  have  recognized  you.  Mr.  Zimmer- 
mann. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WARREN  ZEVEVDERMANN,  RAND 

CORPORATION 

Ambassador  Zimmermann.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Nationalism  is  the  cancer  that  destroyed  Yugoslavia  and  is  cur- 
rently in  the  process  of  destroying  Bosnia.  I,  therefore,  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  important  phenomenon,  not  only  be- 
cause of  its  importance  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  but  also  because 
the  Yugoslav  experience  may  apply  elsewhere,  certainly  in  parts  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union  and  possibly  even  beyond  Europe. 

The  origins  of  nationalism  in  Yugoslavia  are  in  most  cases  not 
unique  to  Yugoslavia.  Let  me  cite  five  of  them. 

The  first  is  the  whole  idea  of  ancient  enmities.  There  certainly 
were  a  lot  of  ancient  enmities  in  Yugoslavia.  But  I  make  this  point, 
really,  to  emphasize  it  is  important  not  to  exaggerate  the  role  that 
ancient  enmities  have  played  in  the  rise  of  nationalism  in  Yugo- 
slavia. 

For  long  periods  of  history,  Yugoslavs  lived  quite  comfortably  to- 
gether, including  Serbs,  who  lived  200  years  in  Croatia  without  an 
incident  until  World  War  II. 

The  second  origin — and  this  is  unique  within  Yugoslavia — is  the 
pressure  within  Yugoslavia,  which  helped  to  increase  nationalism. 
One  could  write  a  book  about  this,  and  I  won't. 

I  will  simply  say  that  you  have,  on  the  one  hand,  a  developed 
Catholic  West  and  a  less  developed  Orthodox  East,  and  that  fault 
line  has  played  an  enormous  role  in  the  rise  of  nationalism. 

Third  is  the  fragmentation  of  Yugoslavia  before  Tito's  death.  Tito 
did  this  quite  consciously.  He  did  it  so  as  to  prevent  any  leader 
from  emerging  who  could  be  another  Tito.  But  this  weakened  the 
central  authority  and  gave  the  nationalists  in  each  republic  power- 
ful territorial  and  political  bases. 

The  fourth  origin  is  the  decline  of  communism,  and  that  gave 
rise,  somewhat  paradoxically,  to  nationalism.  This,  I  think,  has  the 
most  relevance  for  other  parts  of  Europe,  including  the  former  So- 
viet Union. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  it  but  will  simply  say  that  communism  and 
nationalism  have  more  things  in  common  than  I  think  anybody 
dreamed  ten  years  ago.  They  are  both  collectivist — the  individual 
is  subsumed  in  the  group.  They  are  both  exclusive — there  are  peo- 
ple on  the  outside  who  cannot  get  in,  if  they  do  not  have  the  right 
credentials.  And  they  are  militant — that  is,  the  people  who  cannot 

fr,et  in  have  to  be  dealt  with,  usually  by  means  of  force  and  vio- 
ence. 

In  the  current  situation  of  former  Yugoslavia,  in  the  six  republics 
of  former  Yugoslavia,  five  of  the  presidents  are  former  Com- 
munists. This  is  the  case  with  some  changes  in  such  areas  as  Azer- 
baijan, Armenia,  Georgia,  Ukraine,  Tajikistan,  and  many  other 
areas  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

The  fifth  origin  is  the  role  of  individuals.  In  Yugoslavia,  this  was 
extremely  important.  You  had  the  rise  of  a  very  ruthless  Serbian 
nationalist  leader,  Slobodan  Milosevic,  who  used  nationalism 
opportunistically  as  a  way  to  get  and  to  keep  power. 

He  picked  fights  with  Slovenia,  with  Croatia,  and  helped  to  cre- 
ate, where  it  did  not  exist  before,  nationalisms  in  those  countries 
as  well,  in  those  republics  as  well. 


Paradoxically,  the  democratic  process  in  Yugoslavia  aided  the 
rise  of  nationalism.  This  is  because  there  were  no  elections  in 
Yugoslavia  on  the  federal  level. 

The  only  elections,  which  were  held  in  1990,  were  held  on  the  re- 
publican level.  This  provided  an  excellent  terrain  for  the  national- 
ists to  do  well.  In  many  republics,  they  came  to  power. 

All  of  the  nationalisms  in  Yugoslavia — and  there  were  at  least 
four  kinds,  Albanian,  Serbian,  Croatian,  and  Slovenian — were  anti- 
centralist;  that  is,  anti-Yugoslav.  All  of  them  were  separatist  in  one 
way  or  another,  even  Serbian  nationalism. 

So  it  was  these  nationalists,  many  of  them  virulent,  many  of 
them  ruthless,  which  caused  the  breakup  of  Yugoslavia  and  caused 
two  wars,  the  Croatian  war  and  the  Bosnian  war.  And  today,  we 
are  in  a  situation  which  was  caused  by  those  nationalisms. 

In  Croatia,  things  are  quiet,  but  unresolved.  I  still  think  that 
Croatia  has  the  greatest  potential  for  spill-over  of  any  other  area 
close  to  the  Bosnian  conflict. 

And  in  Bosnia,  you  have  a  government  which  has  favored  con- 
sistently a  multiethnic  state  being  attacked  by  Serbian  national- 
ists, who  are  bent  on  seizing  territory  and  then  building  walls 
around  it. 

Their  principle,  the  Serbian  nationalist  principle,  which  is  a  clas- 
sic nationalist  principle  applied  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world, 
is  that  all  Serbs  should  have  the  right  to  live  in  one  state. 

If  you  just  look  for  a  minute  at  western  Europe,  which  is  a  group 
of  multiethnic  countries,  and  try  to  apply  this  principle  in  western 
Europe,  you  would  have  to  dismantle  Switzerland,  Belgium,  France 
and  some  other  countries  as  well. 

The  issue  in  Bosnia  is  complicated  by  the  tactical  alliance  be- 
tween Bosnia  and  Croatia.  This  alliance  is  an  extremely  useful  one 
for  the  Bosnians.  It  was,  of  course,  negotiated  by  Ambassador 
Redman,  whose  hearings  you  heard  this  morning. 

But  the  Croatian  view  of  nationalism  is  much  more  uniethnic 
than  the  Bosnian  view.  The  Croatian  Government  has  never  really 
shared  the  view  of  multiethnic  society  that  President  Izetbegovic  of 
Bosnia  has  always  put  forward. 

The  Bosnian  Government  is  now  forced  back  on  a  49-  to  51-per- 
cent compromise,  which  unfortunately  follows  the  national  prin- 
ciple. Any  alternative  is  worse,  however.  And  therefore  in  my  view, 
the  U.S.  needs  to  support  this  compromise  and  needs  to  pressure 
the  Bosnian  Serbs  to  accept  it. 

I  think  that  this  may  have  to  be  done  by  the  credible  threat  of 
NATO  air  power.  It  certainly  will  be  necessary  to  continue  driving 
a  wedge  between  the  Bosnian  Serbs  and  the  Milosevic-ruled  Serbia, 
and  that  involves  not  making  concessions  too  soon  to  Milosevic,  be- 
cause it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  what  he  has  done  is  at  all  decisive. 

And  finally,  I  would  argue  that  we  should  reserve  lifting  the 
arms  embargo  on  Bosnia  for  now,  to  see  if  these  other  efforts  are 
working.  There  are  a  lot  of  drawbacks  in  lifting  the  arms  embargo. 

And  while  indeed  it  would  create  a  more  level  playing  field,  it 
could  also  be  dangerous  for  the  Bosnians,  so  I  would  argue  that  we 
should  use  it  as  a  fall-back  only  and  for  now  not  use  it. 

On  the  larger  question,  in  conclusion,  the  dangers  of  nationalism 
throughout  Europe,  I  think  it  is  probable  that  this  issue  will  pre- 


occupy  U.S.  policy  for  decades  to  come.  And  that  is  why  I  think 
your  decision  to  hold  these  hearings,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  very  far- 
sighted  one. 

I  think  nationalism,  at  least  of  the  sort  we  have  seen  in  Yugo- 
slavia, is  going  to  continue  to  provoke  crises  where  the  rights  and 
lives  of  thousands  of  people  are  threatened.  And,  of  course,  I  am 
not  speaking  here  just  about  Europe,  but  Rwanda  is  another  exam- 
ple of  this. 

While  the  United  States  cannot  intervene  everywhere,  we  should 
not  shrink  from  using  limited  force  where  geopolitical  or  moral  in- 
terests are  involved. 

With  young  states  such  as  have  emerged  from  the  old  Yugoslavia 
and  the  old  Soviet  Union,  it  seems  to  me  we  need  to  be  clear  about 
the  inequities  of  the  nation  state  principle  and  the  need  to  treat 
members  of  minorities  as  citizens  and  not  just  subjects. 

It  is  a  telling  fact,  I  think,  that  with  the  exception  of  Japan, 
every  successful  country  in  the  world  is  a  multiethnic  country,  not 
a  single  ethnic  country. 

With  inducements  for  tolerance  and  penalties  for  its  absence,  we 
may  be  able  to  reach  moderates  in  these  young  countries  to  con- 
vince them  to  encourage  peoples  of  different  ethnic  groups  to  live 
together  in  harmony,  rather  than  conflict. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  BlDEN.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ambassador.  Profes- 
sor Petro. 

STATEMENT  OF  NICOLAI  PETRO,  UNIVERSITY  OF  RHODE 

ISLAND 

Dr.  PETRO.  I  too  would  like  to  start  by  thanking  the  committee 
and  the  Chair  for  the  opportunity  to  share  with  you  some  thoughts 
about  the  future  of  Russian  politics  as  it  evolves  under  the  impact 
of  nationalism,  and  what  implications  it  has  for  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Starting  with  a  bit  of  historical  background,  during  the  19th  cen- 
tury, indigenous  Russian  social  and  political  thought  was  essen- 
tially following  the  same  pattern  as  in  the  West.  This  ended 
abruptly  with  the  October  revolution. 

As  a  result,  now  that  Russian  intellectuals  can,  for  the  first  time 
in  three  generations,  engage  in  unfettered  discussion,  they  are  re- 
suming the  dialog  their  grandfathers  could  not  finish. 

In  contemporary  Russia,  therefore,  national  identity  and  demo- 
cratic values  are  still  seen  as  complimentary  rather  than  as  anti- 
thetical, as  they  are  in  the  West  today.  And  to  understand  their  re- 
lationship in  Russian  terms,  we  must  recognize  it  as  a  continuation 
of  the  19th  century  debate  between  westernizers  and  Slavophiles. 

Today's  Russian  Westernizers  are  identified  with  economic  and 
social  transformations  at  all  costs,  while  their  modern  Slavophile 
counterparts  encompass  the  lingering  vestiges  of  the  Communist 
party  apparatus  and  those  who  espouse  what  I  call  the  politics  of 
resentment. 

But  while  these  two  groups  dominated  the  December  1993  na- 
tional elections,  neither  can  claim  to  have  a  stable  electoral  con- 
stituency. The  radical  westernizers  are  widely  blamed  for  the  col- 
lapse of  the  economic  and  the  loss  of  empire,  while  the  Communists 


face  the  grim  prospect  of  a  steadily  declining  electoral  base  that 
consists  today  mainly  of  pensioners  and  collective  farm  workers. 

Finally,  the  notorious  Liberal  Democratic  Party,  whose  unique 
combination  of  market  reforms  and  an  unabashed  Russia  first  pol- 
icy have  given  it  a  prominent  niche  in  Russian  politics,  is  itself  be- 
coming increasingly  fragmented  as  regional  party  leaders  distance 
themselves  from  the  clownish  antics  of  the  party's  head,  Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky. 

The  one  segment  of  Russia's  historical  political  spectrum  that  is 
strikingly  absent  today  is  that  combination  of  patriotism  and  lib- 
eralism that  the  late  British  scholar,  Leonard  Schapiro,  referred  to 
as  liberal  conservatism.  Slavophiles  who  venerated  Russian  na- 
tional tradition,  but  rejected  any  romantic  idealization  of  innate 
Russian  virtues  as  a  substitute  for  civic  institutions. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Russian  nationalism  in  post-Communist 
Russia  is  in  large  part  an  attempt  to  correct  this  absence  of  a  mod- 
erate patriotic  center  in  Russian  politics.  It  seeks  to  bind  the  ab- 
stract ideologies  of  political  parties'  popular  traditions  and  will 
eventually  yield  a  group  of  political  parties  with  truly  broad-based 
popular  support. 

I  see  this  process  as  going  through  at  least  two  more  phases,  but 
it  is  a  process  that  should  be  well  under  way  by  the  end  of  this 
decade. 

In  the  first  phase,  roughly  the  next  five  years,  a  second  genera- 
tion of  political  parties  will  emerge  that  will  unabashedly  appeal  to 
the  rhetoric  and  symbols  of  Russian  nationalism.  These  are  the  Or- 
thodox Church,  patriotism,  and  regionally  based  popular  self-gov- 
ernment. The  result  will  no  doubt  be  a  politics  obsessed  with  defin- 
ing a  distinctly  Russian  national  interest,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Although  many  in  the  West  will  see  this  as  an  unhealthy 
trend,  in  the  long  run,  it  may  be  just  what  the  country  needs  to 
make  Russian  democracy  stable  and  self-perpetuating.  To  develop 
legitimacy,  democratic  institutions  cannot  be  foisted  on  the  popu- 
lace from  above.  They  must  tap  into  the  national  psyche  and  assist 
the  historical  reintegration  of  those  aspects  of  national  culture 
which  communism  suppressed. 

During  the  5  to  10  years  that  follow  this  initial  phase,  a  third 
generation  of  Russian  political  parties  should  emerge  that  will 
mitigate  the  self-absorbed  excesses  of  the  second.  It  is  only  in  this 
third  generation  that  a  truly  stable  Russian  political  landscape,  I 
believe,  will  emerge. 

Its  stability  will  be  due  precisely  to  the  fact  that  the  political 
proces  will  be  far  more  meaningful  to  the  people  because  it  will  be 
framed  in  the  context  of  broadly  understood  national  values.  In  the 
long  term,  therefore,  a  healthy  nationalism  is  a  key  ingredient  to 
Russian  democracy. 

There  is  some  early  evidence  of  this  evolution  in  the  December 
1993  elections,  which  are  usually  interpreted  as  a  setback  for  de- 
mocracy. In  fact,  however,  I  would  suggest  that  these  results  are 
not  a  defeat  to  democratic  values,  but  a  shift  in  the  public's  empha- 
sis away  from  exclusive  concern  with  economic  revival — which  I 
think  characterized  1991  and  1992  especially — and  toward  spiritual 
and  national  healing. 


In  communism's  place,  a  solid  consensus  has  emerged  in  favor  of 
a  world  view  that  combines  patriotism  with  market-oriented  eco- 
nomic forms.  Election  results  show  that  nationalist  or  patriotic  par- 
ties garnered  three-quarters  of  the  popular  votes,  while  parties 
that  favored  strong  legal  guarantees  for  private  entrepreneurship 
and  continued  economic  decentralization  garnered  more  than  two- 
thirds.  By  contrast,  parties  that  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  patri- 
otic sentiment  during  the  campaign  or  that  favored  significant  re- 
strictions or  delays  in  privatization  got  less  than  a  quarter  of  the 
vote. 

What  are  some  of  the  implications  for  U.S.  policy?  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  foolish  to  think  that  the  United  States  or  any  other  na- 
tion could  significantly  affect  how  Russia  defines  a  national  inter- 
est. However,  there  is  one  aspect  of  this  process  that  we  can  affect 
and  in  which  the  United  States  has  a  very  important  stake.  That 
is  promoting  a  positive  image  of  the  United  States  and  a  friendly 
environment  for  Russian-American  relations. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  no  denying  the  sharp  rise  in  anti-Amer- 
ican sentiment  among  the  Russian  elite,  especially  among  the  mod- 
ern day  westernizers.  The  reasons  underlying  this  anti-American- 
ism are  similar  to  those  found  throughout  the  world,  adjusted  for 
local  circumstances:  individual  swindlers  who  seek  to  exploit  com- 
panies and  individuals,  public  promises  of  significant  foreign  assist- 
ance, which  is  then  disbursed  with  such  slowness  and  unevenness 
so  as  to  be  virtually  unnoticeable — and  that  goes  overwhelmingly 
into  the  pockets  of  American  consultants — the  perceived  double 
standard  on  human  rights  when  it  comes  to  discrimination  against 
Russians  living  in  other  CIS  states.  In  addition,  after  the  NATO  air 
raids  over  Bosnia,  there  is  also  the  unfortunate  perception  that 
Russia's  efforts  to  be  an  equal  partner  in  regional  peacekeeping 
were,  at  least  initially,  spurned. 

Reactionary  nationalist  have  seized  upon  these  incidents  to  de- 
pict the  predominant  western  attitude  toward  Russia  as  one  of 
fear:  Fear  of  Russia  resurgence,  fear  of  Russia's  eventual  wealth 
and  prosperity,  fear  of  the  reestablishment  of  a  Russian  empire. 

Fortunately,  however,  this  anti- Americanism  has  no  deep  roots. 
It  is  largely  a  problem  of  misperception,  which  could  be  turned 
around,  I  believe,  by  a  few  simple  initiatives  and  a  bit  of  faith  in 
the  common  sense  of  the  Russian  people.  One  area  where  American 
and  Russian  strategic  concerns  overlap  is  the  trend  toward  eco- 
nomic and  political  integration  among  the  states  of  the  former  So- 
viet Union. 

It  is  of  paramount  importance  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the 
use  of  coercive  force  and  the  voluntary  efforts  of  states  to  integrate 
their  policies.  The  push  for  a  rapid  reintegration  among  CIS  states 
is  strong  today,  not  because  the  political  leadership  of  Russia  fa- 
vors it — it  does  not — but  because  the  current  degree  of  separation 
between  the  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  is  economically  envi- 
able, politically  unpopular  and  historically  without  precedent. 

A  sensible  first  step  for  U.S.  policy  in  the  region,  therefore,  would 
be  to  recognize  that  if  this  process  reflects  the  will  of  the  people 
and  proceeds  by  peaceful  means,  opposition  to  it  harms  the  political 
standing  and  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the 
region. 
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What  about  humanitarian  intercession?  Following  the  maxim 
that  only  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,  I  would  suggest 
two  guiding  principles  for  humanitarian  intercession  in  the  region. 

First,  that  U.S.  efforts  will  be  most  effective  if  it  is  perceived  as 
a  neutral  broker,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  preserve  and 
enhance  that  perception. 

Second,  that  the  United  States  has  no  stake  in  supporting  the 
rights  of  one  ethnic  group  over  any  other  group.  Our  predominant 
concern  in  the  region  is  stability. 

Senator  Biden.  Within  Russia  or  anywhere  in  the  world? 

Dr.  Petro.  Within  the  CIS  states. 

Senator  BlDEN.  OK  The  reason  I  ask  is  that  it  is  often  raised 
the  context  of  Bosnia. 

I  am  sorry.  I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt. 

Dr.  Petro.  It  is  a  tricky  issue,  specifically. 

Senator  BlDEN.  Well,  I  will  go  back  to  it. 

Dr.  Petro.  Since  our  concern  is  with  stability,  this  leads  me  to 
offer  one  further  recommendation,  that  U.S.  support  the  good  faith 
peacekeeping  efforts  of  the  CIS,  led  no  doubt  by  Russia,  that  are 
aimed  at  preventing  further  bloodshed,  mitigating  human  suffering 
and  securing  regional  borders. 

It  is,  I  believe,  clearly  in  the  U.S.  interest,  a  massive  flow  of 
weaponry  and  peoples,  so  disruptive  to  social  tranquility  not  result 
in  the  eventual  collapse  of  governments  in  the  region. 

To  accomplish  this,  there  is  no  alternative  today  to  Russian 
peacekeeping,  because  there  are  no  other  nations  or  organizations 
willing  to  commit  the  resources. 

In  terms  of  improving  Russian  perceptions  of  the  United  States, 
I  commend  the  efforts  of  various  agencies  to  bring  Russian  opinion 
makers  to  the  United  States,  but  would  suggest  perhaps  doing  even 
more  to  invite  those  who  have  been  critical  of  America. 

The  USIA  has  sponsored  a  number  of  such  visits  in  the  past.  One 
of  the  most  useful  was  the  visit  in  1990  by  a  half  dozen  conserv- 
ative Russian  writers. 

Given  the  limited  resources  available  in  this  area,  I  believe  we 
should  spend  all  we  can  on  creating  a  favorable  impression  among 
rising  young  national  leaders  who  are  swayed  by  anti-American 
rhetoric,  largely  because  they  are  unaware  of  the  diversity  of  Amer- 
icans. 

In  tandem  with  this,  I  would  hope  that  some  fraction  of  our  as- 
sistance could  be  earmarked  for  joint  projects  that  would  be  pre- 
mised on  their  appreciation  of  Russia's  democratic  heritage. 

Such  projects  in  which  the  sides  truly  seek  to  learn  from  each 
other  as  equals  would  stand  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  overbearing 
approach  taken  by  many  western  advisers  that  it  is  only  Russia 
that  must  learn  the  West.  The  former  can  build  understanding  and 
open  doors,  while  the  latter  can  only  breed  hostility  and  resent- 
ment. I  call  this  envisioning  Russia  as  part  of  the  West,  and  it  is 
an  approach  that  could  be  applied  with  benefit  to  every  aspect  of 
our  relationship. 

To  conclude,  no  one  can  guarantee  good  relations  between  Russia 
and  the  United  States,  but  it  is  worth  remembering  that  before 
1917,  Americans  tended  to  view  Russia  as  one  of  our  most  reliable 
allies. 


As  Secretary  of  State  Seward  wrote  in  1860,  rejecting  the  French 
and  British  pleas  to  join  in  condemning  Russian  actions  in  Poland, 
"In  regard  to  Russia,  the  case  is  a  plain  one.  She  has  our  friendship 
in  preference  to  any  other  European  power  simply  because  she  al- 
ways wishes  us  well  and  leaves  us  to  conduct  our  affairs  as  we 
think  best." 

It  would  be  fitting  to  return  to  this  dispensable  attitude  now  that 
Russia  has  embarked  on  the  road  to  democracy. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Campbell. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWINA  CAMPBELL,  EAGLE  RESEARCH 

GROUP 

Dr.  Campbell.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

I  brought  with  me  a  longer  paper,  because  there  are  many  things 
to  say  aoout  German  nationalism  today.  But  I  will  try  to  simply 
highlight  the  five  factors  that  I  think  are  the  most  important  and 
then  also  to  talk  a  little  about  implications  for  the  United  States. 

Senator  Biden.  I  would  like,  with  your  permission,  to  be  able  to 
put  the  entire  statement  in  the  record,  if  that  is  OK. 

Dr.  Campbell.  Yes.  Certainly. 

Senator  BlDEN.  All  right. 

Dr.  Campbell.  The  two  things  I  want  to  say  to  begin  with  are 
to  call  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  other  member  of  NATO  or 
the  European  Union  has  faced  the  changes  quantitatively  and 
qualitatively  that  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  encoun- 
tered in  the  last  5  years. 

I  think  sometimes  we  tend  to  forget  this,  because  the  very  name 
of  our  ally,  the  very  name  of  the  country,  and  the  very  faces  of  its 
political  leadership,  in  both  government  and  opposition,  its  promi- 
nent leaders  tend  to  imply  a  continuity,  which,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  I  think  we  need  to  realize  does  not  exist. 

We  are  dealing,  since  November  9,  1989,  when  the  Wall  came 
down  in  Berlin,  or  at  the  very  latest  since  October  3,  1990,  the  day 
of  German  unification,  with  a  new  country. 

And  I  think  that  one  of  the  issues,  one  of  the  problems  that  I 
want  to  highlight  today  is  that  it  took  the  Germans  quite  a  while 
to  recognize  that  themselves.  But  we  need,  I  think,  to  bear  it  in 
mind. 

Germany  is  a  new  country,  and  the  analogy  that  I  have  used  in 
my  longer  remarks  is  that,  in  fact,  with  our  own  country,  with  the 
United  States  as  it  expanded  toward  the  Pacific  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury. 

That  country  had  and  has  a  great  deal  in  common  with  the  13 
original  States  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  but  its  interests  and  its 
people  also  changed  with  the  westward  expansion.  And  Germany's 
interests  and  people  have  changed  with  unification. 

The  Federal  Republic  today,  as  I  said,  is  a  very  different  country 
in  some  of  the  more  obvious  ways.  Its  population  is  25  percent  larg- 
er. Its  geostrategic  situation,  without  the  Warsaw  Pact,  without  the 
Soviet  Union,  with  a  common  border  with  democratic  Poland,  is 
light  years  away  from  that  of  a  decade  ago. 

The  role  of  German  armed  forces  overseas,  in  Cambodia,  Soma- 
lia, and  in  the  effort  over  the  former  Yugoslavia,  these  are  all 
changes. 
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Germany  is  also  a  nation  with  a  large  budget  deficit  and  with 
unemployment  levels  that  its  government,  any  government,  would 
have  considered  highly  unacceptable  in  the  40  previous  years  of  the 
Federal  Republic. 

And  finally,  and  of  course  one  of  the  changes  which  I  have  to  talk 
about  today,  unfortunately,  is  that  we  have  had  in  the  past  few 
years  neo-Nazi  skinheads,  who  have  perpetrated  murder  and  arson 
in  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  nation. 

That  last  statement,  I  think,  is  the  one  which  distresses  all  of  us, 
the  Germans,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  most  of  all.  And  we 
need  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  why. 

As  I  said,  I  think  there  are  five  factors  which  have  played  a  role 
in  this  unhappy  manifestation  of  what  these  people  would  call  Ger- 
man nationalism.  It  is  not  what  I  understand  by  German  national- 
ism by  any  means. 

The  situation  is  most  easy  to  explain  in  the  east.  And  the  situa- 
tion in  Eastern  Germany,  in  the  former  German  Democratic  Re- 
public, is  the  one  I  want  to  highlight  first. 

There  have  been  sweeping  economic,  social  and  political  changes 
that  Eastern  Germans,  and  of  course  western  Germans,  have  had 
to  deal  with  since  1989. 

By  now,  we  have  all  heard  a  lot  of  reporting  about  the  culture 
clash  among  easterners,  Aussies,  and  westerners,  wessies. 

We  have  had  some  fairly  thorough  analysis  of  the  differences  in 
schooling,  employment,  child  care  and  other  institutions  of  society, 
the  contrast  between  the  former  GDR  and  the  Federal  Republic. 

Now,  clearly  the  introduction  of  the  western  German  system  in 
the  long  term  will  bring,  has  already  brought,  immense  benefits  to 
the  East,  but  it  has  also  brought  rapid  and  painful  change  in  the 
short  term. 

A  couple  of  examples:  At  its  height  a  couple  of  years  ago,  unem- 
ployment in  parts  of  Eastern  Germany  reached  over  50  percent. 

Women  of  all  ages,  most  of  whom,  80  to  90  percent  of  women, 
worked  outside  the  home  in  the  former  German  Democratic  Repub- 
lic. Many  women  of  all  ages  will  never  work  again  outside  the 
home. 

Young  people  at  school-leaving  age,  particularly  those  in  1989- 
90,  who  were  done  with  their  schooling  but  had  not  yet  embarked 
upon  careers,  were  left  at  a  particularly  difficult  moment  in  their 
lives  with  an  uncertain  future. 

Now,  these  factors  and  others  help  to  explain  the  frustrations, 
the  socioeconomic  political  frustrations  that  exist  not  only  in  East- 
ern Germany. 

That  frustration  first  attracted  widespread  attention  2  years  ago, 
in  August  1992,  when  arsonists  set  fire  to  the  homes  of  some  refu- 
gees in  the  Eastern  city  of  Rostock,  but  more  importantly  because 
bystanders  applauded  those  arsonists  on  those  evenings  of  rampage 
in  the  eastern  city. 

I  think  the  important  thing  to  highlight  here  is  the  failure,  in  my 
opinion,  of  the  western  German  political  leadership,  of  the  German 
Government,  to  understand  that  what  was  happening  in  Germany 
was  not  solely  related  to  these  economic  and  social  factors  in  the 
East. 
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A  lot  of  valuable  months  were  lost  in  dealing  with  the  rise  of 
right  wing  extremists  and  with  the  rise  of  skinheads,  by  looking 
solely  to  the  factors  which  I  have  enumerated  and  into  others, 
which  had  to  do  with  the  shock  of  unification  in  the  East. 

That  leads  me  to  the  second  factor,  which  is  the  western  one.  I 
think  it  is  often  overlooked,  particularly  in  this  country,  that,  if 
anything,  western  Germans,  in  my  opinion,  were  perhaps  more 
traumatized  by  the  shock  of  unification  than  Eastern  Germans. 

Contrary  to  some  of  the  editorials  which  we  read  in  this  country 
and  elsewhere  in  the  world,  elsewhere  in  Europe,  there  was  no 
wave  of  nationalist  fever,  no  nationalist  fervor,  that  accompanied 
unification  in  1990. 

On  the  contrary,  if  anything,  I  think  large  numbers  of  thoughtful 
western  Germans  feared  the  loss  of  the  old  Federal  Republic.  They 
feared  the  loss  of  a  well-established  and  well-defined  role  in  the 
NATO  alliance. 

They  feared  the  cost  of  unification,  and  they  feared  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  political  economic  situation  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
in  what  soon  became  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

It  was  perhaps  an  unfortunate  accident  of  history  that  German 
unification  was  immediately  accompanied  by,  actually  simulta- 
neously accompanied  by,  the  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  that 
the  crisis  there  and  the  demands  in  what  became  the  war  of  early 
1991,  the  demands  placed  on  Germany  contributed  to  this  feeling 
that  suddenly  Germany  was  being  overwhelmed  by  requests  from 
friends  and  allies  to  behave  in  a  manner  which  was  not  only  not 
expected  of  it  during  the  years  of  the  cold  war,  but  which  would 
have  been  considered  inappropriate  during  the  years  of  the  cold 
war. 

This  effect  of  the  German  feeling  of  being  overwhelmed  by  unifi- 
cation in  the  West  was  enhanced,  I  think,  by  my  third  factor.  And 
that  has  to  do  with  the  influence  of  the  left,  the  political  left,  in 
western  Germany  in  the  years  preceding  1989. 

The  problem  was,  I  think,  when  Bonn  was  asked  to  define  its  na- 
tional interests  and  to  stand  up  for  them  with  its  alliance  partners 
in  1990-91,  that  the  entire  concept  of  national  interest  had,  in  fact, 
disappeared  from  the  German  foreign  policy  debate. 

Since  the  late  1960's,  that  foreign  policy  debate  has  been  charac- 
terized in  a  way,  I  think — which  again  has  been  often  overlooked 
in  this  country — by  a  vocabulary  that,  although  it  originated  in  the 
anti-Vietnam  student  war  movements  and  reached  its  high  point  in 
the  anti-nuclear  peace  movement  of  a  decade  ago,  that  nevertheless 
had  really  captured  the  entire  political  spectrum  in  the  Federal  Re- 
public. 

The  leadership,  rather  than  attempt  to  stem  the  tide — and  I  am 
speaking  now,  really,  of  all  political  parties,  from  the  conservatives 
on  the  right  to  the  social  democrats  and  greens  on  the  left,  the 
leadership  had  adopted  this  political  rhetoric  and  adapted  it  to 
much  of  its  own  needs. 

The  vocabulary  of  rejection  of  power  politics,  typically  identified 
with  the  United  States  and  with  the  American  role  in  the  world, 
was  rejected  in  the  German  discussion  of  responsibility,  of  Ger- 
many's role  in  the  world,  and  usually  presented  as  a  contrast  to  the 
role  which  we  played,  sometimes  clearly  as  a  contrast  to  American 
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military  interventions,  but  even  more  broadly  as  a  contrast  to 
American  foreign  policy  as  a  whole.  And  that 

Senator  Biden.  Are  you  saying  that  was  rejected  by  the  left  and 
the  right? 

Dr.  Campbell.  It  was  accepted  by  the  left  and  the  right  in  Ger- 
many. 

Senator  Biden.  But  the  notion  of  power  politics. 

Dr.  Campbell.  That  is  right.  Exactly. 

Senator  Biden.  OK 

Dr.  Campbell.  The  vocabulary  of  rejecting  power  politics  was  ac- 
cepted by  all  of  them. 

Senator  Biden.  Right. 

Dr.  Campbell.  Even  more  damaging  potentially  in  the  short 
term  is  something  else  which  began  life  on  the  political  left  but  has 
left  a  legacy,  a  legacy  which  we  are  seeing  today  in  its  negative  as- 
pects. And  that  was  a  tolerance  for  extra-parliamentary  violence. 

The  anti-Vietnam  war  movement,  but  again  particularly  the 
peace  movement  in  the  early  1980's,  developed  a  tolerance  for  van- 
dalism and  for  generally  violence  against  property,  not  against  per- 
sons. This  was  clearly  distinguished  from  the  left  wing  terrorism 
of  that  period. 

But  the  demonstrators,  the  people  who  were  unwilling  to  accept 
Bonn's  political  decisions,  duly  arrived  at  in  the  parliamentary 
process,  developed  a  discourse  which  justified  violence  in  the 
streets,  rejecting  most  prominently,  for  example,  the  NATO  Two 
Track  decision  and  the  German  Government's  decision  at  the  time 
to  accept  the  stationing  of  short  range  missiles  in  Germany. 

This  violence  was  defined  as  inherently  not  criminal,  but  a  jus- 
tifiable extension  of  civil  disobedience.  And  by  the  late  1980s  again, 
there  were  unfortunately  few  people  in  the  German  political  or  in- 
tellectual leadership  willing  to  take  a  public  stand  against  this  con- 
cept. 

Even  people  who  did  not  agree  with  it  found  it  politically  expedi- 
ent not  to  take  on  this  particular  concept  in  public.  The  political 
costs — witness  what  happened  to  Chancellor  Schmidt — were  simply 
too  high. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  political  cost  in  the  long  run,  however, 
has  proved  even  higher  because  this  legitimization  of  violence  in  a 
democratic  system,  with  a  clearly  well-established  representative 
form  of  government,  both  demoralized  local  law  enforcement,  which 
has  played  a  role,  I  think,  in  the  incapacity  of  many  local  officials 
to  react  to  violence  in  the  streets  in  the  last  two  to  three  years,  and 
also  gave  the  violent  right  a  moral  high  ground,  which  it  certainly 
did  not  deserve  and  which  was  clearly  not  the  intention  of  the 
original  left  wing — the  left  wing  originators  of  this  concept  10  years 
ago. 

With  this  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  right.  All  reliable  stud- 
ies that  I  know,  both  done  in  Germany  and  here  in  the  United 
States,  have  shown  that  the  numbers  of  violent  right  wing 
skinheads  and  self-styled  neo-Nazis  are  comparable  in  the  Federal 
Republic  to  that  in  any  western  country. 

The  per  capita  numbers  vary,  obviously,  but  in  Germany  the 
exact  number  is  estimated  now  at  about  40,000,  and  the  percentage 
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varies  anywhere  between  8  and  15  percent  of  the  population  in 
most  western  democratic  countries. 

But  the  numbers  notwithstanding,  whether  or  not  this  is  a  rel- 
atively small  and  insignificant  part  of  the  German  population,  and 
it  is,  right  wing  violence  in  Germany  appears,  not  only  to  us  but 
to  Germans  as  well,  more  worthy  of  attention  than  similar  inci- 
dents abroad. 

Now,  I  don't  think  this  is  hard  to  understand  or  particularly  com- 
plex to  explain.  Germans  have  a  unique  historical  legacy  in  Adolph 
Hitler,  the  Third  Reich  and  the  Holocaust,  without  criminal  or  po- 
litical parallel. 

And  that  they  should  worry  about  this,  that  they  should  think 
about  this,  that  they  should  examine  themselves  with  that  legacy 
as  a  background  is  perfectly  normal. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  there  is  a  larger  number  of  people 
today  than  there  were  5  years  ago  or  ten  years  ago  in  the  Federal 
Republic  who  are  openly  willing  to  identify  themselves  as  neo- 
Nazis  and  who  are  openly  willing  to  adopt  the  jackboots,  the  modi- 
fied swastikas  and  all  of  the  trappings  that  the  letter  of  German 
law  allows. 

And  when  one  looks  at  this  and  asks  why,  one  can  come  to  the 
conclusion,  as  I  believe  many  Germans  have  as  well,  that  unifica- 
tion is  at  least  partially  responsible  for  this  growth  in  a  relatively, 
still  a  relatively,  small  minority,  but  nevertheless  a  growth  com- 
pared to  a  decade  ago. 

And  this  is  where  I  want  to  get  to  my  main  point,  which  is  to 
talk  about  nationalism  or  the  absence  of  it  in  the  political  main- 
stream in  Germany  and  how  this  has  unfortunately  contributed  to 
the  right's  success  in  adopting  some  of  these  trappings  and  at  least 
making  convincing  arguments. 

Specious  arguments  that  sound  convincing,  at  least  to  a  small 
minority  of  Germans. 

I  would  suggest  that  unification  is  in  part  responsible,  but  not 
because  it  was  accompanied  by  or  necessarily  provoked — it  did 
not — an  epidemic  of  virulent  nationalism  in  Germany.  Germany 
has  not  been  seized  by  an  epidemic  of  nationalism,  quite  the  con- 
trary. 

The  problem,  I  think,  is  that  Germans,  in  both  East  and  West, 
found  themselves  in  a  much  more  ambiguous  position  in  the  last 
5  years  than,  for  example,  their  neighbors  to  the  East,  in  Hungary, 
the  Czech  Republic,  and  Poland. 

Clearly  in  those  countries,  the  short-term  risks  to  be  run  without 
Comecon,  without  the  Warsaw  Pact,  in  a  world  vastly  different 
from  the  one  they  had  known,  those  risks  were  nevertheless  clearly 
worth  running. 

Germans,  in  both  East  and  West,  after  the  initial  euphoria,  have 
been  confronted  with  an  ambiguous  situation  and  have  wavered  in 
being  certain  as  to  the  costs  and  the  benefits  of  unification. 

The  citizens  of  the  former  German  Democratic  Republic  lost  their 
pride  of  place  as  a  success  story  of  the  Communist  world,  and  west- 
ern Germans  lost  the  niche  they  had  carved  out  in  NATO  and  the 
European  Community  and  a  tenuous  post  national  identity  that 
rested  on  the  strength  of  the  Deutsch  mark,  the  currency,  and  their 
rejection  of  power  politics. 
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But  the  more  serious  problem  is  not  what  western  Germans  lost, 
but  what  Germans  gained.  And  that  is,  I  would  suggest,  the  most 
disturbing  to  them,  to  their  equilibrium. 

They  gained  the  opportunity  to  be  "German"  again  in  the  worst 
historical  connotation  of  that  word.  They  gained  a  maneuverability, 
an  independence,  a  sovereignty,  if  you  will,  not  necessarily  in  its 
international  legal  meaning,  but  a  sovereignty  which  they  had  not 
had  before. 

They  gained,  in  fact,  that  sovereignty  back  in  its  international 
legal  meaning:  no  four  power  agreement,  no  occupation  rights,  no 
Red  Army  stationed  in  the  East,  and  no  allied  forces  in  the  West, 
binding  Germany,  if  you  will,  to  use  the  German  rhetoric,  into  the 
NATO  alliance.  ' 

They  gained  the  opportunity  to  act  unilaterally.  And  when  they 
looked  to  their  political  leadership  for  a  definition  of  what  were 
those  unilateral  interests,  not  to  say  they  would  be  pursued  unilat- 
erally, but  what  were  German  national  interests,  how  should  they 
be  defined,  what  challenges  did  the  future  hold,  they  unfortunately 
found,  I  think,  two  things. 

First  of  all,  generally,  across  the  political  spectrum,  a  lack  of  a 
concept  for  the  future,  a  lack  of  what  the  German  future  role 
should  be. 

And  second,  they  found  that  some  of  the  most  prominent  mem- 
bers of  their  own  intellectual  and  political  elite  were  the  most  fear- 
ful, the  most  unwilling  to  think  about  what  the  future  should  hold. 

I  would  suggest  that  this,  given  the  history  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic, was  not  unexpected.  We  might  have  all  seen  it  coming. 

Bonn,  after  all,  had  been  engaged  for  40  years  in  looking  back- 
ward, in  showing  that  it  was  not  tempted  by  a  Nazi  past  and  that 
it  was  not  the  Weimar  Republic. 

To  suddenly  ask  it  to  move  forward  and  to  define  a  new  role  for 
Germany  in  Europe  was  a  tall  order.  And  it  is  perhaps 
unsurprising  that  Germany's  political  leadership  has  generally 
failed  to  meet  that  order. 

But  it  nevertheless  is  a  short-term  political  problem  for  the  coun- 
try and  for  the  United  States  in  dealing  with  a  leadership  which 
had  no  concept  of  national  interests  among  the  mainstream  to  ar- 
ticulate in  a  self-confident  way. 

What  that  leadership  did  instead  was  to  fall  back  on,  generally, 
a  discussion  encapsulated  in  the  phrase  that  what  the  Federal  Re- 
public wanted  was  "a  European  Germany,  not  a  German  Europe." 

Now,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  this  concept.  And  indeed  I 
would  suspect  that  most  Germans  would  approve  of  that  concept  if, 
in  fact,  there  were  any  substantive  concept  contained  in  it. 

But  the  reality  is  that  the  rhetoric  used  initially  in  the  discussion 
of  the  Maastricht  Treaties  and  the  efforts  to  deepen  the  European 
Community  into  a  European  Union  was  much  more  an  attempt  to 
exorcise  the  past  than  it  was  a  concept  for  the  future. 

As  a  result,  for  four  years,  the  mainstream  has  generally  been 
paralyzed  and  ineffective  in  dealing  with  the  right  wing  minority, 
which  tended  to  put  a  very  negative  interpretation  on  to  such  ef- 
forts as  European  cooperation,  onto  such  efforts  as  cooperation  with 
the  West  in  general,  and  more  particularly,  of  course,  a  leadership 
of  the  far  right,  which  knew  how  to  use  the  problems  arising  do- 
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mestically  in  Germany  from  unification  and  from  the  flood  of  refu- 
gees and  immigrants  which  have  arrived  in  Germany  from  the 
former  Yugoslavia  and  from  elsewhere  in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  final  aspect  I  want  to  mention  in  this  is  the  paralysis  in  the 
German  political  debate  as  a  result  of  this  looking  backward. 

The  effort  not  to  deal  with  new  issues,  not  to  deal  with  hard 
questions,  which  simply  did  not  exist  before  1989,  I  do  not  think 
was  particularly  a  conscious  one.  The  new  situation  was  simply  one 
with  which  the  Federal  Republic's  leadership  was  unfamiliar,  and 
they  did  not,  unfortunately,  react  in  terribly  innovative  ways. 

The  immigrant  and  refugee  situation,  about  which  we  can  talk 
more,  but  I  will  just  say  one  thing  now,  was  initially  handled  in 
two  ways.  As  I  said,  first  of  all,  it  was  attributed  solely  to  problems 
in  the  East,  to  social  and  economic  factors  there. 

And  only  after  three  Turkish  women  were  murdered  in  the  west- 
ern city  of  Moelln  in  December  of  1992  was  there  finally  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  resentment,  frustration,  problems  existed  in 
comprehending  what  the  German  role  was  and  what  was  likely  to 
happen  to  the  Federal  Republic  as  a  result  of  large  new  waves  of 
economic  and  political  immigrants  in  the  future. 

The  political  leadership  generally,  second,  aside  from  blaming 
the  problems  on  the  East,  tried  to  avoid  the  discussion,  I  think, 
from  two  motives:  Fear  that  Germany's  image  abroad  would  suffer 
from  discussing  this  problem  in  a  clear  and  pragmatic  fashion. 

But  second,  also,  its  own  fears,  a  much  harder  thing  to  put  one's 
finger  on,  but  its  own  fears  that  reform  of  the  nation's  asylum  laws 
would  in  fact  be  a  betrayal  of  the  nation's  special  responsibility  in 
the  wake  of  the  Third  Reich. 

However,  this  political  paralysis,  as  I  have  suggested,  played  into 
the  hands  of  extremists,  who  had  specious,  but  not  unconvincing, 
explanations  of  why  Germany  was  suddenly  suffering  economic,  so- 
cial and  political  problems  that  it  had  never  known  before. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  just  by  saying  three  things  that  I  think 
the  United  States  can  and  should  bring  to  the  situation.  As  we  con- 
sider our  future  role  in  Europe,  I  think  fundamentally  we  should 
have  great  confidence  in  the  depth  and  the  breadth  of  German  de- 
mocracy. Bonn,  or  Berlin,  if  one  prefers,  is  not  Weimar. 

In  my  opinion,  Weimar  was  brought  down,  not  by  its  extremists, 
not  on  the  right  nor  on  the  left,  but  oy  the  absence  of  a  mainstream 
majority  committed  to  the  maintenance  of  democracy  at  home  and 
peace  in  Europe. 

The  famous  phrase  applied  to  the  Weimar  Republic  is  that  it  was 
a  republic  without  republicans,  and  the  Federal  Republic  most 
surely  is  not.  Nothing  in  that  regard  has  changed  in  the  last  5 
years. 

In  the  short  term,  however,  there  are  three  areas  where  Amer- 
ican caution  and  help  are  called  for.  The  first,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
is  this  whole  question  of  law  enforcement.  Germany,  in  a  very 
pragmatic  way,  I  think,  needs  to  look  at  its  local  and  state  and  fed- 
eral law  enforcement  capacity,  its  policies,  its  personnel  and  its 
programs. 

And  it  needs  to  develop  all  of  those  areas,  capable  of  dealing  with 
the  perpetrators  of  right-wing  violence  and  of  protecting  their  in- 
tended victims. 
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The  United  States  has  a  great  deal  of  experience,  obviously,  in 
intercultural  law  enforcement,  both  positive  and  negative,  but  nev- 
ertheless something,  I  think,  we  can  Dring  to  the  German-American 
dialog. 

Second  is  the  need  for  new  immigration,  citizenship  and  natu- 
ralization laws.  There  are  millions  of  foreigners  long  resident  or 
born  in  the  Federal  Republic. 

Estimates  are — and  are  changing  annually,  of  course — that  about 
70  percent  of  the  people  classified  as  foreigners  in  Germany  were 
in  fact  born  there.  Young  people  under  the  age  of  18,  the  second 
generation  of  families  who  came  as  guest  workers  in  the  late  1950's 
and  1960's.  Germany  would  have  to  deal  with  this  situation  any- 
way. 

It  has  had  a  very  open  asylum  law  and  a  very  closed  immigration 
and  naturalization  policy.  This  whole  question  of  defining  what  is 
German,  of  opening  the  whole  concept  of  citizenship  in  a  nonethnic 
way,  opening  it  to  people  who  were  born  there  and  who  have  lived 
there  and  who  intend  to  stay  there,  is  something  which  I  think  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  German  body  politic  and,  again,  some- 
thing with  which  the  United  States  has  a  great  deal  of  experience. 

But  finally,  I  think,  is  the  whole  question  of  Germany's  role 
internationally.  The  Federal  Republic,  as  we  all  know,  became  ear- 
lier this  month  a  nation  free  of  occupation  forces  for  the  first  time 
since  1945. 

But  it  is  not,  and  it  could  not  be,  given  its  history,  a  nation  free 
from  the  mentality  of  guilt,  defeat  and  occupation,  especially  and 
most  crucially  among  its  political  and  intellectual  elite. 

The  German  public  wants  its  political  leadership  to  tackle  dif- 
ficult issues,  those  that  did  not  exist  or  were  avoidable  before  1989. 
And  it  also  wants  them,  I  think,  to  run  the  risk  of  projecting  a  cer- 
tain image,  a  difficult  and  different  image,  abroad,  if  that  is  what 
it  takes  to  deal  with  political  stagnation  at  home. 

Normandy  and  VE  Day  remind  us  that  Germany  has  a  different 
history. 

Senator  BlDEN.  Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you. 

Dr.  Campbell.  Surely. 

Senator  Biden.  I  followed  you  up  to  that  very  last  point.  Could 
you  repeat  that  again? 

Dr.  Campbell.  Yes.  As  I  suggested  with  the  immigration  issue, 
I  think  that  in  many  cases- 


Senator  BlDEN.  No.  I  mean  specifically  the  point- 


Dr.  Campbell.  Right.  As  an  example  of  the  specific  point,  one  of 
the  reasons  why  it  was  not  dealt  with  more  openly  by  the  German 
political  elite,  the  whole  question  of  some  of  the  violence  against 
asylum  seekers  in  Germany,  was  because  of  concern  for  the  na- 
tion's image  abroad. 

The  German  public,  I  think,  is  demanding  of  its  political  leaders 
that  a  concern  for  that  image  abroad  not  stifle  debate  at  home. 

Senator  Biden.  OK.  I  understand  it  now. 

Dr.  Campbell.  Sorry,  Senator. 

Senator  Biden.  No.  It  was  me,  not  you. 

Dr.  Campbell.  The  Federal  Republic  clearly  has  a  more  ambigu- 
ous and  more  difficult  past  than  the  immediate  past  of  its  principal 
friends  and  allies. 
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And  I  think  we  need  to  be  cautious  in  accepting  German  declara- 
tions of  normality,  German  willingness  to  take  on  obligations  that 
we  might  think  are  desirable,  that  are  perhaps  desirable,  but  for 
which  there  is  only  a  fragile  or  no  consensus  at  home. 

It  will  take  time,  in  other  words,  I  think,  for  a  new  German  polit- 
ical elite,  both  in  terms  of  generation  and  also  in  terms  of  one  that 
did  not  come  of  political  age  during  the  cold  war,  to  reconceptualize 
a  future  role  for  Germany. 

The  Germans,  I  think,  have  to  give  up  a  desire  for  predictability 
that  was  understandable  in  the  cold  war  world,  to  come  to  grips 
with  change  and  to  learn  not  to  fear  it,  to  learn  to  shape  it  at  home 
and  abroad. 

I  think,  if  I  may,  to  conclude  on  a  positive  note,  that  while  I  have 
made  a  fairly  strong  case  for  the  United  States  to  recognize  that 
united  Germany  is  a  different  country,  we  need  also  to  be  clear  in 
our  minds  that  it  is  no  less  a  friend  and  an  ally  of  our  nation  than 
was  the  old  Federal  Republic.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Campbell  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Edwina  S.  Campbell 

GERMAN  NATIONALISM  FIVE  YEARS  AFTER  THE  WALL  CAME  DOWN 

In  the  past  five  years,  no  other  member  of  NATO  or  the  EU  has  faced  the 
changes,  qualitatively  and  quantitatively,  that  have  confronted  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany.  Since  November  9,  1989,  when  the  German  Democratic  Republic  (GDR) 
opened  the  Berlin  Wall  and  inner-German  border  new  issues — and  unexpected  as- 
pects of  old  ones — have  demanded  the  attention  of  Germans  and  their  political  lead- 
ers. How  well  have  they  responded?  What  does  their  response  say  about  the  state 
of  nationalism  in  Germany  today?  And  what  are  the  implications  of  German  nation- 
alism for  the  United  State? 

Politically,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  founded  in  1949  ceased  to  exist  on 
November  9,  1989.  One  of  the  misleading  aspects  of  Germany's  situation  today  is 
the  continuity  implied  by,  among  other  things,  its  name  and  the  faces  of  its  prin- 
cipal political  leaders  in  government  and  opposition.  Today's  Federal  Republic  has 
much  in  common  with  its  namesake — as  the  United  States,  expanding  to  the  Pacific, 
had  much  in  common  with  the  original  13  states  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  But  as 
the  interests  and  people  of  the  United  States  changed  with  the  westward  expansion, 
Germany's  interests  and  people  have  also  changed  with  unification.  The  Federal  Re- 
public today  is  already  a  very  different  country  than  the  one  we  knew  only  five 
years  ago. 

This  is  true  in  several  obvious  ways.  The  population  of  united  Germany  is  larger 
by  25%  than  that  of  the  old  Federal  Republic.  The  nations  geo-strategic  situation, 
with  the  demise  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  new  common  bor- 
der with  democratic  Poland,  is  light  years  away  from  that  of  a  decade  ago.  Members 
of  the  German  armed  forces  have  served  in  Cambodia,  Somalia,  and  in  the  air  over 
the  former  Yugoslavia.  The  Federal  Republic  is  a  debtor  nation,  with  levels  of  unem- 
ployment it  once  regarded  as  intolerable.  Neo-Nazi  skinheads  have  perpetrated  mur- 
der and  arson  in  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  nation. 

The  last  statement  stops  us  cold.  Like  everything  else  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
it  was  something  that  could  not  have  happened  in  the  old  Federal  Republic.  Why 
is  it  happening  now?  Part  of  the  answer  lies  in  the  east,  part  in  the  west;  another 

gart  is  found  on  the  left  of  the  political  spectrum,  and  still  another  on  the  right, 
ut  the  aspect  that  should  concern  us  most  has  to  do  not  with  a  surfeit  of  national- 
ism, but  with  its  absence  historically  in  the  Federal  Republic's  political  mainstream. 

LEAST 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  the  sweeping  economic,  social,  and  political 
changes  that  eastern  Germans,  former  citizens  of  the  GDR,  have  had  to  deal  with 
since  1989.  By  now,  the  culture  clash  among  "Ossies"  and  "wessies"  has  been  thor- 
oughly reported.  Among  other  things,  schooling,  employment,  child  care,  and  the  re- 
sulting personal  relationships  among  friends  and  colleagues  were  all  organized  dif- 
ferently east  of  the  Elbe.  The  introduction  of  the  West  German  social  and  economic 
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system,  for  all  its  long-term  benefits,  brought  rapid  and  painful  change  in  the  short 
term.  At  its  peak  a  couple  of  years  ago,  unemployment  in  parts  of  eastern  Germany 
reached  over  50%.  Many  individuals  over  age  50,  and  women  of  all  ages,  the  vast 
majority  of  whom  were  employed  outside  the  home  in  the  GDR,  wilf  never  work 
again.  Young  people  at  school-leaving  age  in  1989-90  were  plunged  into  an  uncer- 
tain future. 

Numerous  psycho-sociological  studies  have  by  now  identified  these  and  other 
causes  of  frustration  among  the  citizens  of  the  five  states  of  eastern  Germany.  That 
frustration  first  attracted  widespread  attention  in  August  1992,  when  some  bystand- 
ers applauded  arsonists  who  set  fire  to  the  homes  of  refugees  in  the  eastern  city 
of  Rostock.  For  several  more  months,  until  an  arson  attack  in  the  western  city  of 
Moelln  killed  three  Turkish  women,  western  Germans  consoled  themselves  with  the 
belief  that  eastern  Germany's  lack  of  experience  with  democracy  and  the  trauma  of 
unification  there  were  responsible  for  the  events  in  Rostock. 

II.  WEST 

The  western  factor  is  more  complex  and  less  easy  to  grasp  than  that  in  the  east. 
Contrary  to  some  editorializing,  both  in  Germany  and  abroad,  unification  in  1990 
was  not  accompanied  by  a  cave  of  national  fervor.  On  the  contrary.  If  anything, 
large  numbers  of  western  Germans  feared  the  loss  of  the  old  Federal  Republic,  the 
departure  of  allies  who  had  "bound"  German  armed  forces  in  the  NATO  alliance, 
the  cost  of  unification,  and  the  uncertainties  of  the  political-economic  situation  in 
eastern  Europe  and  (what  soon  became)  the  former  Soviet  Union.  The  same  individ- 
uals who,  in  many  cases,  had  protested  American  policy  in  the  early  1980's — the 
US's  allegedly  "colonial"  role  in  "occupied"  Germany — suddenly  found  that  the  Cold 
War  world  had  been  a  stable  and  prosperous  one  after  all.  The  end  of  that  world 
confronted  Germans  immediately,  given  the  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  de- 
mands from  their  friends  and  allies  to  behave  like  a  "normal"  country  and  to  partici- 
pate in  the  defense  of  their  national  interests  with  Bonn's  Alliance  partners. 

in.  LEFT 

The  problem  was:  western  Germans,  with  the  complicity  of  their  political  leaders, 
had  forgotten  they  had  national  interests.  Since  the  late  1960's,  the  West  German 
foreign  policy  debate  had  been  characterized,  rhetorically,  by  a  vocabulary  that 
originated  in  the  anti-Vietnam  War  student  movement  and  reached  its  high  point 
in  the  anti-nuclear  peace  movement  of  the  early  1980's.  Rather  than  attempt  to 
stem  the  tide,  the  political  leadership  of  the  Federal  Republic  had  adopted  and 
adapted  much  of  that  rhetoric  to  its  own  needs.  Thus,  Bonn's  participation  in  SDI 
was  defended  as  a  way  to  influence  the  otherwise  "Rambo"-like  foreign  policy  of  the 
US,  which  practiced  "power"  politics,  in  contrast  to  the  Federal  Republic's  politics 
of  "responsibility"  vis-a-vis  the  USSR  and  the  Third  World.  This  vocabulary  began 
life  on  the  left,  but  by  the  1980's  had  come  to  dominate  discourse  across  the  political 
spectrum. 

Something  else  that  began  life  on  the  left  was  a  tolerance  for  vandalism  and 
"extra-parliamentary"  violence  in  defense  of  a  righteous  cause:  usually,  in  support 
of  those  defined  as  the  victims  of  American  "imperialism" — abroad  (the  people  of 
Vietnam  El  Salvador,  and  Nicaragua),  or  at  home  in  Germany  (towns  exposed  to 
the  noise  of  low-level  training  flights  by  US  aircraft  or  the  stationing  of  US  nuclear 
missiles  in  their  vicinity).  Beginning  in  the  late  1960's,  but  firmly  entrenched  by  the 
early  1980's,  was  the  peace  movements  claim  that  violence  against  property  (as  op- 
posed to  persons)  was  not  criminal,  but  a  justifiable  extension  of  civil  disobedience. 
By  the  late  1980's,  there  were  few  willing  to  argue  publicly  that  such  a  claim  was 
without  merit  in  a  parliamentary  democracy  like  the  Federal  Republic;  the  political 
cost  was  too  high.  It  proved  even  higher  in  the  long  term,  however,  since  the  left's 
legitimization  of  street  violence  as  a  means  to  block  policies  already  decided  on  by 
the  country's  elected  leaders  both  demoralized  local  law  enforcement  and,  after 
1989,  gave  the  violent  right  a  high  ground  it  did  not  deserve. 

IV.  RIGHT 

Violent  right-wing  skinheads  and  self-styled  neo-Nazis  exist  in  every  western  de- 
mocracy; all  reliable  studies  have  shown  that  their  numbers  in  the  Federal  Republic 
are  comparable  to  those  in  other  countries.  But  the  numbers  notwithstanding,  right- 
wing  violence  in  Germany  appears — not  only  to  us,  but  to  Germans  as  well — more 
worthy  of  attention  than  similar  incidents  abroad.  It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why: 
the  German  extreme  right  is  heir  to  an  historical  legacy — Adolf  Hitler,  the  Third 
Reich,  and  the  Holocaust — without  criminal  or  political  parallel.  The  people  and  po- 
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litical  leaders  of  the  Federal  Republic  have  been  preoccupied  since  the  beginning, 
in  1949,  with  attempts  to  make  restitution  for  the  crimes  of  the  Third  Reich  and 
to  ensure  that  such  a  government  could  "never  again"  find  widespread  support 
among  Germans.  That  large  numbers  of  people — a  small  minority,  but  larger  than 
in  the  past — could  today  proudly  identify  themselves  as  neo-Nazis,  with  all  the 
trappings  of  jackboots  and  modified  swastikas  that  the  letter  of  German  law  allows, 
is  a  shock  to  the  body  politic  for  which  unification,  to  many  Germans,  appears  at 
least  partly  responsible. 

V.  THE  MAINSTREAM 

In  some  ways,  unification  is  responsible,  but  not  because  an  epidemic  of  virulent 
nationalism  has  seized  Germany.  The  political  revolutions  of  1989-91  thrust  all  of 
Europe  into  a  brave  new  world,  but  however  uncertain  the  future,  most  of  its  na- 
tions had  much  more  to  gain  than  they  had  to  lose.  For  Poles,  Hungarians,  and 
Czechoslovakians,  the  short-term  risks  to  be  run  in  a  world  without  COMECON  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact  were  clearly  worth  running.  Germans  in  both  east  and  west,  after 
the  joy  of  November  9  had  passed,  were  not  so  certain.  The  citizens  of  the  GDR  lost 
their  pride  of  place  as  the  success  story  of  the  communist  world.  West  Germans  lost 
the  "niche"  they  had  carved  out  in  NATO  and  the  European  Community  and  a  tenu- 
ous "post-national"  identity  that  rested  on  the  strength  of  the  D-Mark  and  the  rejec- 
tion of  power  politics. 

Worse  than  what  was  lost,  however,  was  the  opportunity  that  came  to  the  Federal 
Republic  with  the  fall  of  the  Iron  Curtain  and  unification:  the  chance  to  be  "Ger- 
man" again,  in  the  worst  historical  connotation  of  that  word.  Many  West  Germans 
feared  that  opportunity  even  more  than  did  overwrought  editorialists  abroad,  and 
some  of  the  most  fearful  were  prominent  members  of  the  Federal  Republic's  political 
and  intellectual  elite.  Behind  every  political  debate  on  the  role  of  Germany  in  the 
UN,  the  use  of  the  Bundeswehr  "out  of  area,"  European  Community  policy  toward 
Yugoslavia,  the  Maastricht  treaties,  and  other  issues  that  did  not  exist  before  1989, 
lies  the  same  concern:  to  show,  as  the  chancellor  said  over  and  over,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Republic's  goal  is  "a  European  Germany,  not  a  German  Europe." 

For  all  the  rhetoric  however,  the  vast  majority  of  Germans  was  left  without  an 
answer  to  their  most  important  question:  what  is  a  European  Germany?  Right-wing 
extremists  offered  one  answer:  a  country  with  no  control  over  its  borders,  its  cur- 
rency, or  its  future;  a  country  practicing  self-abnegation  as  foreign  policy  and  defer- 
ring to  its  neighbors  in  order  to  maintain  its  postwar  image  as  a  reformed  convict 
who  has  learned  his  lesson;  a  country  in  which  expressions  of  national  pride  are  re- 
garded as  symptoms  of  a  diseased  mentality,  ana  in  which  the  singing  of  the  na- 
tional anthem  is  not  a  simple  gesture  but  a  political  statement  pregnant  with  mean- 
ing. 

This  analysis  is  linked  by  the  extreme  right  to  an  abhorrent  political  agenda  of 
"Germany  for  the  Germans — foreigners  outr  Nevertheless,  it  contains  a  kernel  of 
truth  critical  to  any  assessment  of  nationalism  in  Germany  today:  mainstream  polit- 
ical leaders,  stretching  from  the  Christian  Social  Union  on  the  right  to  "realist" 
Greens  on  the  left,  have  for  four  years  been  paralyzed  and  ineffective  in  dealing 
with  the  right-wing  extremists'  challenge,  not  because  they  share  their  agenda — far 
from  it — but  because  the  German  political  mainstream  never  developed  the  ability 
to  articulate  or  even  define  German  national  interests  in  the  self-confident  way  that 
the  Federal  Republic's  friends  and  allies  take  for  granted. 

LOOKING  BACKWARD 

The  focus  of  the  Federal  Republic  for  40  years  was  on  proving  to  itself  and  to  its 
neighbors  that  "Bonn  was  not  Weimar,"  that  the  Nazi  spectre  had  been  banished 
once  and  for  all.  Consequently,  Bonn's  policies  after  1989  continued  to  dwell  on  the 
past,  on  demonstrating  what  the  Federal  Republic  was  not,  rather  than  on  the  na- 
ture, and  the  significance  of  the  changes  that  had  swept  through  Europe.  As  a  re- 
sult, repellent  though  the  right-wing's  agenda  was  to  a  majority  of  Germans,  its  cri- 
tique struck  a  responsive  chord.  It  was  not  that  there  was  anything  wrong  with  the 
concept  of  a  "European  Germany,"  but  that  many  Germans  suspected  that  their  po- 
litical leaders  had  no  concept  at  all  in  mind.  Their  rhetoric  was  not  descriptive  of 
a  positive  vision  for  the  future,  but  yet  another  attempt  to  exorcise  the  past. 

The  same  suspicion  characterized  domestic  politics,  as  refugees  from  the  economic 
and  political  turmoil  of  southeastern  Europe  began  to  arrive  in  Germany  in  large 
numbers  after  1991.  A  pragmatic  response  to  the  situation,  or  even  a  clear-headed 
debate  about  the  impact,  both  real  and  psychological,  of  those  refugees  on  German 
society  was  made  all  but  impossible  by  the  political  leadership's  fears:  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  Federal  Republic's  image  abroad  would  suffer  il  it  appeared  to  close 
its  borders  to  the  politically  persecuted;  on  the  other,  and  especially  on  the  center- 
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left  of  the  political  spectrum,  that  reform  of  the  nation's  asylum  laws  would,  in  fact, 
be  a  betrayal  of  the  nation's  special  obligations,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Third  Reich. 
Such  stifling  of  mainstream  debate,  and  resultant  political  paralysis,  only  played 
into  the  hands  of  the  extremists  and  their  specious,  but  not  unconvincing,  expla- 
nations of  the  nation's  social,  economic,  and  political  problems. 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 

As  the  United  States  considers  its  future  role  in  Europe,  only  five  years  away 
from  the  new  century,  it  can  have  confidence  in  the  depth  and  breadth  of  German 
democracy:  Bonn — or  Berlin,  if  one  prefers — is  not  Weimar.  That  republic  was 
brought  down  not  by  violent  left-  and  right-wing  extremists,  however  effectively  or- 
ganized, but  by  the  absence  of  a  mainstream  majority  committed  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  parliamentary  democracy  at  home  and  peace  in  Europe.  Weimar  was,  in 
the  famous  phrase,  a  republic  without  republicans;  the  Federal  Republic  is  not. 

In  the  short  term,  however,  American  caution  is  warranted.  Germany  faces  many 
challenges  in  the  years  ahead,  not  the  least  of  which  is  its  need  to  develop  effective 
law  enforcement  policies,  personnel,  and  programs  capable  of  dealing  with  the  per- 
petrators of  right-wing  violence  and  protecting  their  intended  victims.  Even  more 
important,  however,  is  the  need  for  new  immigration,  citizenship,  and  naturalization 
laws  that  reflect  recognition  that  millions  of  "foreigners"  long  resident  or  born  in 
the  Federal  Republic  nave  a  stake  in,  loyalty  to,  and  even  affection  for  the  nation 
that  offered  their  families  economic  opportunity  and  political  stability.  The  dyna- 
mism inherent  in  the  political  enfranchisement  of  those  millions  will  come  as  no 
surprise  to  Americans,  but  it  will  probably  be  a  pleasant  one  for  most  Germans.  In 
both  areas — intercultural  law  enforcement  and  the  creation  of  a  single  political  soci- 
ety from  diverse  ethnic  backgrounds — the  United  States  has  a  good  deal  of  experi- 
ence, relevant — if  applied  with  modesty  and  caution — to  a  different  German  situa- 
tion. 

Finally,  American  modesty  and  caution  are  most  called  for  in  our  expectations  of 
Germany  internationally.  Legally,  the  Federal  Republic  became  a  "normal"  country 
with  the  Two  Plus  Four  Treaty  of  1990;  since  earlier  this  month,  it  is  a  nation  free 
from  occupation  forces  for  the  first  time  since  1945.  However,  it  is  not  a  nation  free 
from  the  mentality  of  guilt,  defeat,  and  occupation,  especially — and  most  crucially — 
among  its  political  and  intellectual  elite.  German  voters  are  clearly  dissatisfied  with 
political  leaders  simultaneously  unwilling  to  tackle  hard  issues  (that  were  avoidable 
or  nonexistent  before  1989)  and  desirous  of  projecting  a  certain  image  abroad  even 
at  the  cost  of  political  stagnation  at  home. 

Germans  continue  to  live  with  a  reality  which  the  US  has  often  over  looked — al- 
though anniversaries  like  Normandy  and  V-E  Day  should  remind  us:  a  history  that 
is  more  ambiguous  and  more  difficult  than  the  immediate  past  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public's principal  friends  and  allies.  The  US  should  be  cautious  in  believing  assur- 
ances that  Germany  is  prepared  to  respond  to  the  changes  since  1989  by  taking  on 
immediately  obligations  that  we  might  think  desirable,  but  for  which  only  a  fragile, 
or  no,  consensus  exists  at  home. 

As  a  nation  which  readily  embraces  change  and  the  opportunities  it  holds,  Ameri- 
cans need  to  remember  that  change  for  Germany  has  not  always  been  positive,  nor 
have  all  Germans  developed  confidence  in  their  ability  to  cope  with  it.  The  old  Fed- 
eral Republic  valued  "predictability"  above  all  other  political  virtues.  Giving  up  that 
desire  for  predictability,  coming  to  grips  with  changed  and  learning  to  shape  it  at 
home  and  abroad  will  not  be  easy  for  Germans  ana  their  political  leaders.  As  they 
do  so,  the  US  would  do  well  to  remember  that  united  Germany  is  a  different  coun- 
try, but  no  less  a  friend  and  ally  than  the  old  Federal  Republic. 

Senator  BlDEN.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you  for  your  patience,  Professor  Birnbaum.  If  you  will, 
please  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  PROFESSOR  NORMAN  BIRNBAUM, 
GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY  LAW  CENTER 

Dr.  Birnbaum.  Well,  I  am  honored  by  your  invitation,  Senator. 
It  is  certainly  timely. 

I  have  also  prepared  a  statement  and,  if  I  may,  I  will  confine  my- 
self, just  so  we  also  have  a  good  time  for  discussion,  to  a  few  major 
points  about  the  extremely  complex  situation  in  Italy. 
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It  seems,  however,  that  not  only  in  Italy  but  everywhere  else  we 
are  confronted  with  what  could  be  called  the  ghosts  or  specters  of 
the  past. 

Last  week,  for  instance,  in  France,  the  President  of  the  Republic 
gave  a  remarkable  television  interview  in  which  he  had  to  talk 
about  his  own  past  on  the  ultranationalist  right  and  indeed  his  role 
as  a  minor  official  in  the  Vichy  government,  to  the  shock  of  many 
who  had  conceived  of  him  in  rather  different  terms. 

Similarly,  I  think  a  good  many  of  us,  and  in  particular  European 
opinion,  were  shocked  when,  after  the  March  elections  in  Italy,  a 
government  was  formed  which  included  as  one  of  its  components 
a  political  formation  called  the  National  Alliance,  which  is  directly 
descended  from  and  includes  the  old  neo-Fascist  party  of  the  Ital- 
ian social  movement. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  a  major  European  country  that  an  avow- 
edly— a  political  formation  avowedly  claiming  descent  from  the 
Fascist  tradition  has  entered  government.  There  was  a  shock. 

There  were  various  statements.  And  the  Italians,  in  turn,  were 
caught  up  in  a  process  of  reflection,  self-criticism  and  no  little  re- 
crimination. 

This  has  occurred  in  a  particularly  alarming,  as  it  were,  and  un- 
stable context,  a  context  marked  by  the  disintegration  and  extraor- 
dinarily rapid  disappearance  of  the  previous  political  elite,  either 
charged  with  corruption  and  under  indictment  or  simply  voted  out 
of  office. 

The  major  component  of  the  new  formation,  Premier  Berlusconi's 
own  party — it  really  is  not  a  party.  It  is  an  emanation  of  his  firm 
Fininvest.  It  is  call  Forza  Italia,  has  Parliamentarians  and  Sen- 
ators, 60  or  70  percent  of  whom  never  were  in  Parliament  before. 
They  are  mainly  business  and  professionals  and  the  like. 

In  the  face  of  these  phenomena,  the  public  has  become  cynical, 
disenchanted,  devoid  of  confidence  in  the  political  process,  which 
accounted,  I  think,  for  the  vote  for  a  new  figure  like  Berlusconi. 

And  at  the  same  time,  the  public  is,  I  think,  extremely  labile, 
likely  to  vote  or  move  in  any  way  at  the  next  series  of  political 
challenges  or  political  consultations. 

In  the  meanwhile,  there  is  also  a  large  economic  and  social  crisis, 
a  great  deal  of  unemployment,  the  usual  increasing  gaps  between 
ricn  and  poor  that  mark  even  the  European  welfare  states. 

And  on  the  political  level,  there  has  been  a  dispersion,  a  frag- 
mentation, of  what  had  been  a  more  or  less  coherent  Catholic 
party,  Christian  Democracy,  with  the  Italian  Catholics  now  being 
found  politically  all  over  the  map  from  left  to  right. 

So  the  original  Christian  Democratic  could  usually  get  between 
35,  38,  39,  up  to  40  percent  of  the  vote  in  a  national  election.  Its 
major  successor,  the  so-called  Popular  Party,  barely  got  about 
around  10  percent  in  the  last  election. 

In  the  meantime,  that  large  force,  which  was  also  part  of  the  old 
system,  the  Communist  party,  has  managed  to  transform  itself, 
more  or  less  convincingly,  into  a  social  democratic  party  just  at  the 
time  when  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  what  precisely  social  demo- 
cratic politics  could  mean. 

In  the  meantime,  also,  there  is  a  strong  need  for  reform  of  the 
state  apparatus,  need  for  reform  of  the  system  of  social  security,  a 
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large  budget  deficit,  which  affects  Italy's  position  in  the  community 
and  in  the  world  economy. 

And  the  government  itself  is  divided,  indeed  contradictory  and 
weak.  Senior  Berlusconi  himself  has  discovered  that  the  flare  and 
talent,  which  made  him  so  successful  an  entrepreneur,  are  perhaps 
not  immediately  transferable  to  the  political  process. 

What  about  this  neo-Fascist  group,  the  so-called  National  Alli- 
ance, led  by  an  extremely  clever,  intelligent  and  educated  politician 
of  a  younger  kind  named  Gianfranco  Fini.  Mr.  Fini  himself,  in  a 
previous  electoral  contest,  got  47  percent  of  the  vote  in  a  contest 
for  the  mayorship  of  Rome. 

He  did  not  make  it,  he  managed  in  this  election  to  move  his 
party  up  from  the  customary  7  or  8  percent  that  the  old  Italian  so- 
cial movement  got,  up  toward  14.  The  polls  now  show  that  he  is 
doing  very  well. 

And  precisely  because  he  has  taken  over  the  apparatus  of  the  old 
MSI,  the  old  neo-Fascist  party,  he  has  the  only  organized  political 
formation  in  the  present  government. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Berlusconi's  own  formation,  which  is  one  of  its 
three  components,  is  in  fact  an  emanation  of  his  firm.  It  is  not  a 
political  party  at  all. 

The  Northern  League,  whose  highly  intelligent  interior  minister 
you  saw  today,  is  organized  in  a  very  weak  and  loose  fashion  and 
also  has  its  own  internal  divisions. 

Fini  insists,  rather  repeatedly,  that  his  party  is  post-Fascist.  It 
is  not  anti-Fascist.  It  is  not  pro-Fascist.  It  is  post-Fascist.  And  he 
means  by  this,  I  think,  to  say  that  much  of  the  anti-Fascist  consen- 
sus of  what  the  Italians  call  the  First  Republic  was  spurious  and 
did  not  face  up  to  the  long  run  significance  of  Fascism  in  Italian 
history. 

Fini  himself  has  said  that  up  till  1938,  there  was  much  that  was 
positive  in  Mussolini's  state.  1938  was  the  year  of  the  alliance  with 
Germany  and  the  beginning  of  the  anti-Semitic  laws. 

It  could  be  observed  that  well  before  1938,  political  terror,  con- 
centration camps,  the  dissolution  and  persecution  of  the  opposition 
were  characteristic  of  the  Fascist  state,  but  that  was  not  something 
Fini  chooses  to  dwell  upon. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  with  him  last  week  in  Rome.  He 
was  exceedingly  interested  in  making  a  good  impression,  as  it 
were,  upon  American  opinion  and  intends  to  come  here  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  on  an  official  visit  in  November.  He  told  me  he 
took  vacations  here. 

Everybody  in  Italy,  if  I  might  say,  claims  to  take  vacations  here, 
from  left  to  right.  I  think  they  do,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  alone 
a  function  of  the  weak  dollar,  because  the  lire  is,  if  anything,  even 
weaker.  But  there  is  a  certain  interest  in  our  country,  to  say  the 
least. 

What  does  Fini  and  what  does  the  National  Alliance  intend  by 
way  of  an  ideological  or  national  revival  project?  First,  they  com- 
plain, the  Italians  have  sunk  or  submerged  their  own  identity  in 
the  postwar  world  in  that  of  the  European  Community.  The  Ital- 
ians have  become,  in  their  view,  too  European  and  have  lost  the 
sense  of  being  Italian. 
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And  indeed,  large  numbers  of  Italians  have  become  secularized, 
cosmopolitan,  treat  themselves  as  European,  and  have  been  glad  to 
escape  some  of  the  narrower  confines  of  certain  aspects  of  the  na- 
tional tradition. 

In  terms  of  values,  the  National  Alliance,  with  a  certain,  shall  we 
said,  nod  to  certain  sectors  of  Catholic  opinion,  only  certain  sectors, 
seeks  to  defend  the  values  of  family,  work,  country. 

These  were  phrases  used  to  me  by  one  of  their  ministers  in  the 
government,  and  are  also,  by  the  way,  the  words  that  appeared — 
family,  work,  country,  famille,  travail,  patri — on  the  coinage  of  the 
Viche  state,  in  place  of  liberty,  equality,  fraternity. 

There  does  seem  to  be  a  certain,  I  don't  know  what  to  call  it,  re- 
sentment at  the  modern  world,  indeed  a  certain  disorientation  and 
bewilderment  of  the  modern  world,  a  feeling  that  cultural  plural- 
ism is  not  the  way  humans  should  live,  a  residual  attachment,  if 
that  is  the  word,  to  social  Darwinian  notions  of  life  as  struggle, 
which  to  some  extent  could  be  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  old 
Fascist  ideology  and  is  always  a  component  of  most  ideologies,  of 
the  right. 

At  the  same  time  the  National  Alliance  is  by  no  means  a  free 
market  party.  It  wants  to  reward  effort,  virtue,  introduce  or  re- 
introduce hierarchy  and  authority  in  Italian  life,  but  it  is  far  from 
being  a  free  market  party  or  having  the  free  market  ideology  that, 
at  least  rhetorically,  Mr.  Berlusconi,  Signor  Berlusconi,  espouses. 

There  have  been  some  disturbing  episodes  in  one  particular  re- 
spect, of  interest  to  American  opinion,  namely  certain  anti-Semitic 
remarks  by  members  of  the  government;  one  of  them,  I  think,  from 
Forza  Italia,  but  all  the  rest,  I  think,  from  the  National  Alliance, 
and  an  indication  of  the  same  kind  of  thought,  perhaps,  from  the 
member  of  Liga  Nord,  Signora  Pivetti,  who  is  in  fact  tne  president 
of  the  Italian  chamber  of  deputies. 

The  extremely  intelligent  president  of  the  small  Italian  Jewish 
community,  Tullia  Zevi,  who  is  a  Finzi-Contini  from  Ferrara,  as  in 
the  great  film,  the  Garden  of  Finzi-Contini,  a  remarkably  intel- 
ligent woman,  did  write  to  Berlusconi  and  asked  what  he  proposed 
to  do  about  this.  I  believe  she  is  supposed  to  see  him  tomorrow,  and 
it  will  be  an  interesting  meeting. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this  anti-Semitism  is  not  simply  an 
expression  of  ignorant  provincialism,  the  notion  that  Jewish  bank- 
ers are  plotting  against  the  lire,  but  is  connected  with  something 
far  deeper  and  perhaps  more  disturbing,  namely  a  rejection  of  what 
could  be  called  a  civilization  of  dialog  and  a  rejection  of  the  open- 
ness and  tolerance  that  we  associate  with  the  modern  world. 

The  Italian  Jewish  community  is  small.  There  is  equally  a  very, 
very  small  Protestant  community,  Waldensians.  But  most  of  the 
Italian  Jews  have  been  there  for  2,000  years,  that  is  to  say  longer 
than  many  Italians  whose  ancestors  came  in  with  the  Gothic  invad- 
ers. At  any  rate,  they  feel  themselves  to  be  perfectly  integrated  in 
the  society. 

What  about  the  future?  What  role  does  the  National  Alliance  see 
for  Italy  in  the  world  and  in  Europe?  There  is  a  certain  resent- 
ment, I  think  that  is  the  word,  or  a  certain  taking  of  distance  from 
integration  in  the  European  Community  connected  with  the  search, 
however  vaguely  defined,  for  an  Italian  identity. 
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Certain  notions  of  a  particular  mission  in  the  Mediterranean,  of 
which  they  have  talked,  whether  they  mean  to  reenact  the  Cru- 
sades and  push  back  the  Arabs  again,  or  whether  they  simply 
mean  that  this  would  be  part  of  the  division  of  labor  in  the  Euro- 
pean Community  in  the  military  wing  of  the  European  Union  or  in 
NATO,  remain,  I  think,  a  bit  undeveloped. 

And  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  ask,  and  now  I  want  to  ask  it  and 
then  proceed  to  asking  what  we  can  do.  To  what  extent  is  there 
really  a  peril  of  a  Fascist  regression  for  Italy?  In  the  short  run, 
very  little. 

Fini  is  at  pains  to  present  himself  as  seeking  to  modernize  the 
legacy  of  the  right,  has  refused  to  allow  his  parliamentarians  in  the 
European  Parliament  to  sit  with  the  German  Republicans  or  with 
Lepen's  Front  National  and  claims  that  he  wants  to  turn  the  Alli- 
ance National  into  a  modern  party  like,  let's  say,  the  Gaulists  in 
France. 

He  still  has,  however,  as  baggage  a  good  segment  of 
unreconstructed  Fascist  some  of  them  not  very  old. 

But  for  the  moment,  this  force  seems  contained,  both  in  the  coali- 
tion and  by  the  Italian  political  system  as  a  whole.  What  can  the 
United  States  do? 

I  think  the  peril  for  Italy  is  that  under  the  impact  of  economic 
crisis,  and  given  the  disintegration  of  the  previous  political  class, 
there  could  De  certain  kinds  of  chaos,  in  which  there  would  be  an 
appeal  for  a  strong  man  or  a  strong  force.  And  a  floating  mass  of 
voters  or  citizens  might  well  move  in  this  direction. 

The  United  States,  obviously,  has  no  position,  and  we  should  not 
have  any  position,  on  how  the  Italians  are  to  reform  their  constitu- 
tion and  state  apparatus,  how  they  are  to  face  the  balance  of  public 
and  private  sector  in  their  economy,  what  they  are  going  to  do 
about  their  budget  deficit. 

Those  are  matters,  of  course,  for  them  to  deal  with,  just  as  it  is 
for  them  to  deal  with  the  precise  nature  of  their  future  role  in  the 
European  Community,  in  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  argument, 
maneuvering  and  uncertainty  about  how  to  proceed. 

Nonetheless,  I  think  that  we  can  say  that,  as  an  old  ally  and 
friend  of  a  country  with  which  we  have  cultural,  economic  and  fa- 
milial ties  of  a  very,  very  intense  and  long-standing  kind,  that  we 
wish  to  see  an  Italy  devoted  to  the  values  of  cultural  pluralism,  of, 
obviously,  religious  and  ethnic  tolerance,  an  Italy,  so  to  speak,  open 
to  the  world  and  integrated  in  what  could  be  called  a  society  of  dia- 
log. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  quite  interesting  that  there  have  been  re- 
marks by  Mr.  Fini  and  by  others  indicating  that  at  times  they  con- 
sider the  United  States,  its  society  and  culture,  as  an  antimodel  of 
what  a  society  should  be. 

And  it  is  one  of  not  the  least  of  the  paradoxes  of  the  Italian  situ- 
ation that  it  is  the  secular  left,  the  opposition  now  out  of  office,  and 
was  for  a  long  time  many  in  Italian  culture  who  were  connected  to 
the  Communist  party,  who  thought  of  the  United  States  as  an  open 
democratic  and  egalitarian  society,  as  a  very  positive  model  of  what 
a  modern  society  should  be. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  concrete  policy  terms,  there  are  perhaps — 
there  are  any  number  of  things  that  could  be  said.  One  is  that  the 
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reform  of  the  social  security  system,  the  diminution  of  the  Italian 
budget,  is  not  a  matter  which  this  or  any  other  government  can  en- 
force upon  the  opposition.  The  opposition  parties,  of  course,  include 
the  social  wing  of  Italian  Catholicism  and  the  unions. 

And  it  does  seem  to  me  that  in  the  interest  of  creating  the  condi- 
tions for  a  more  successful  integration  economically  and  socially  of 
Italy  and  the  European  Community,  which  is  very  much  in  the 
American  interest,  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  Italian  stability, 
that  we  might  well  urge  on  Signor  Berlusconi  that  he  conduct  a  di- 
alog with  the  opposition  precisely  on  these  reforms. 

As  another  and  final  point,  after  which  I  will  stop,  the  history 
of  what  they  call  the  first  Italian  republic  is  complex. 

One  of  the  complexities  is  the  curious  subterranean  role  of  secret 
services,  underground  services,  of  one  or  another  kind,  Italian 
mixed  with  various  forms  of  foreign  intervention.  There  is  much 
that  is  exceedingly  obscure. 

The  new  Italian  Chamber  and  Senate  have  now  formed  a  biparti- 
san, as  it  were,  intelligence  oversight  committee,  headed  by  a  dis- 
tinguished professor  of  law,  Massimo  Brutti,  who  himself  is  from 
the  Party  of  the  Democratic  Left — that  is,  the  ex-Communist  Party. 

And  it  does  seem  to  me  there  might  be  some  interesting  occa- 
sions for  collaboration  with  this  committee  on  the  part  of  commit- 
tees in  the  House  and  Senate. 

In  general,  I  think,  it  can  be  said,  by  way  of  conclusion,  that  the 
ties  between  Italy  and  the  United  States  are  such  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  extra  governmental  influence  that  can  be  exercised  by 
our  universities,  cultural  organizations,  businesses  in  continuing  a 
dialog  with  Italy  and  refusing,  let's  say,  to  take  the  entry  of  this 
National  Alliance  into  government  as  an  excuse  for  something  gro- 
tesque, like  putting  Italy  in  quarantine.  An  open  dialog  and  chal- 
lenge seems  to  me  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the  situation. 

So  much  for  the  summary. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Birnbaum  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Professor  Norman  Birnbaum 

ITALY:  THE  REPUBLIC  IN  CRISIS 

The  election  of  March  of  this  year  and  the  assumption  of  office  by  an  uneasy  coali- 
tion led  by  Silvio  Berlusconi  raises  important  problems  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  for  our  people.  What  should  be  our  attitude  to  an  Italian  Government 
which  includes  in  the  form  of  the  National  Alliance,  led  by  Gianfranco  Fini,  a  com- 
ponent, the  former  Italian  Social  Movement,  avowedly  and  directly  descended  from 
the  Fascist  Party?  President  Clinton,  it  will  be  recalled,  almost  immediately  after 
the  government's  formation  expressed  our  government's  willingness  to  work  with  it. 
Questioned  about  the  National  Alliance,  he  took  note  of  its  own  declaration  that  it 
was  "post-Fascist"  and  declared  that  persons  and  movements  change:  it  was  better 
to  look  to  the  future  than  to  dwell  exclusively  on  the  past. 

Speaking  in  Rome  with  Signor  Fini  (who  is  not  in  the  government  but  who  as 
party  leader  is  one  of  the  very  significant  Italian  political  figures  of  the  moment) 
on  16  September,  I  found  him  very  appreciative  of  the  President's  attitude.  Other 
Italians,  on  the  issue,  are  rather  more  reserved.  The  distinguished  Archbishop  of 
Milan,  Carlo  Cardinal  Maria  Martini,  in  the  past  week  expressed  his  skepticism 
about  the  notion  that  we  are  confronted  with  "post-Fascism."  Authentic  Fascism,  he 
said,  with  its  multiple  horrors  could  return  to  Italy. 

In  a  situation  in  which  historical  memory  and  anxiety  about  the  future  are  inex- 
tricably joined,  for  Americans  and  Italians  both,  it  may  be  well  to  begin  with  an 
assessment  of  the  present  political  situation  in  Italy.  The  difficulty  is,  as  often,  that 

f>olitical  affairs  are  expressions  of  larger  social  changes,  omnipresent  but  more  dif- 
icult  to  apprehend  and  describe.  The  recent  end  of  what  the  Italians  term  their  first 
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Republic,  the  political  system  which  prevailed  from  the  post-war  Constitutional 
agreement  until  the  March  election,  has  its  deepest  roots  in  the  movement  of  Italian 
society:  industrialization  and  urbanization,  prosperity  (however  unequally  distrib- 
uted), and  Europeanization  and  secularization.  The  difficulty  was  and  is,  that  the 
changes  in  Italian  society  which  apparently  modernized  it,  that  is  brought  it  into 
cultural  and  social  alignment  with  the  other  industrial  democracies,  also  intensified 
some  of  Italy's  historic  deficiencies.  An  imperfect  civic  consciousness  and  a 
privatized  morality  (the  unfortunate  complement  of  those  familial  values  we  are  en- 
joined to  respect)  legitimated  a  generalized  corruption,  in  economy  and  politics.  The 
economic  and  social  gap  between  north  and  south  has  increased,  leaving  a  legacy 
of  seething  resentment  on  both  sides,  with  the  north  accusing  the  south  of  para- 
sitism and  the  south  rebuking  the  north  for  arrogant  exploitiveness.  An  extensive 
and  intensive  system  of  social  security  is  a  genuine  achievement,  but  it  is 
bureaucratized,  inefficient  and  remote.  Despite  the  beginning  of  privatization,  a 
third  of  the  economy  is  in  the  public  sector — and  is  permeated  by  systems  of 
clientelism  and  political  patronage.  Organized  criminality  is  connected  to  the  politi- 
cal system,  and  not  only  in  the  south.  There  are  barely  visible  and  uncontrollable 
interventions  in  politics  by  Italy's  secret  services,  sometimes  on  their  own,  some- 
times in  alliance  with  factions  of  the  parties,  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  foreign 
services.  Finally,  where  Italy  has  been  until  now  the  most  European  of  original 
members  of  the  European  Community,  there  has  been  a  recrudescence,  along  with 
domestic  separatism,  of  skeptical  resentment  at  the  allegedly  inferior  standing  of 
Italy  in  the  Community.  To  this  has  to  be  added,  finally,  a  xenophobic  response  to 
immigration  from  Africa  and  the  Balkans — combined  with  the  domestic  antagonism 
of  northerners  to  southerners. 

On  the  surface,  the  First  Republic  was  dominated  by  the  Christian  Democrats  and 
their  allies  from  the  smaller  lay  parties,  like  the  now  nearly  extinct  Socialists.  In 
fact,  if  in  opposition  and  never  in  national  government,  the  Communist  Party,  pow- 
erful in  the  north  and  center  of  the  country  and  often  in  control  of  cities  and  re- 
gions, was  an  informal  but  effective  coalition  partner  of  the  Christian  democrats. 
When  the  Cold  War  ended,  the  communists — already  reformist  and  Europeanized, 
or  social  democrats  in  fact — expected  that  they  could  participate  in  a  new  regime 
of  political  alternation.  Not  having  been  in  national  government,  they  were  largely 
spared  the  accusations  of  corruption  which  devastated  the  other  parties  and  their 
leaders.  In  the  March  election,  however,  they  were  seen  as  integral  parts  of  the  old 
system,  as  proponents  of  austerity.  The  promises  of  renewal  proTfered  by  Berlusconi 
and  his  allies  were  believed,  and  it  is  significant  that  a  majority  of  younger  voters 
voted  for  the  present  coalition.  Italians  have  used  various  terms  to  describe  the  elec- 
toral results,  including  dramatic  ones  like  earthquake  or  even  revolution.  It  is  clear, 
all  the  similarities  with  the  maneuvering  and  pseudo-politics  of  the  First  Republic 
apart,  that  something  fundamental  has  changed.  Who,  precisely,  are  the  groupings 
in  the  new  Italian  political  system — and  what  are  their  programs,  implicit  as  well 
as  explicit? 

Signor  Berlusconi's  Forza  Italia  is  not  a  party  or  even  a  movement:  it  is  an  orga- 
nization emanating  from  Berlusconi's  firm,  Finivest,  which  issued  an  electoral  mes- 
sage equivalent  to  our  own,  "Throw  the  rascals  out" — whilst  promising  a  reduction 
of  taxes,  a  diminution  of  regulation,  and  a  general  encouragement  of  entrepreneurial 
energy  and  innovative  initiative.  Berlusconi  also  promised  to  create  a  million  jobs, 
which  did  win  him  votes  from  the  working  class.  Berlusconi's  success  in  marketing 
his  Italian  version  of  what  we  may  term  either  Reaganism  or  Thatcherism  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  in  view  of  his  own  record.  If  anyone  were  part  of  the  old  system 
of  clientelism  and  corruption,  it  was  Berlusconi,  whose  economic  success  depended 
on  state  patronage.  Forza  Italia  did  collect  votes  across  the  class  spectrum,  but  its 
ideology  (insofar  as  it  has  one)  was  of  special  appeal  to  those  in  the  middle  class 
and  professional  groupings  opposed  to  the  egalitarianism  of  the  left  and  conspicu- 
ously unenthusiastic  about  social  or  left  Catholicism  too.  A  majority  of  Berlusconi's 
deputies  and  senators  are  in  Parliament  for  the  first  time,  not  professional  politi- 
cians but  entrepreneurs,  managers,  professionals,  who  had  previously  voted  for 
some  of  the  smaller  lay  parties  or  the  socially  indeterminate  factions  of  the  Chris- 
tian Democrats.  Berlusconi  has  announced  his  intention  of  reforming  the  social  se- 
curity system — but  has  had  to  restrain  the  surgical  inclinations  of  some  of  his  min- 
isters in  view  of  the  threat  by  the  unions  and  the  parties  of  the  left  that  they  would 
respond  with  severe  protests  if  not  adequately  consulted.  It  has  to  be  said  that 
Berlusconi  and  his  ministers  seem  to  be  involved  in  a  painful  process  of  learning 
on  the  job,  that  Berlusconi's  belief  that  his  entrepreneurial  skills  would  serve  him 
in  politics  has  been  severely  refuted  by  his  initial  misadventures  in  office. 

Another  component  of  the  coalition  is  the  Liga  Nord,  the  federalist  and  even  sepa- 
ratist party  of  the  northern  provinces,  the  expression  of  the  resentment  of  the  indus- 
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trious  and  prosperous  north  (as  it  sees  itself)  at  the  drain  on  its  wealth  represented 
by  the  south.  The  Liga  proposed  a  major  constitutional  reform  in  the  direction  of 
federalism,  would  like  to  constitute  the  north  as  a  region  in  a  regionalized  Europe, 
and  shares  a  good  deal  of  the  free  market  ideology  ofForza  Italia.  As  with  the  lat- 
ter, the  Liga  manifests  severe  internal  differences,  even  contradictions.  Whilst  many 
of  its  leaders  and  voters  are  from  the  secularized  lay  parties,  its  Parliament  Presi- 
dent, Signorina  Pivetti,  is  an  integralist  Catholic  firmly  opposed  to  the  ecclesiology 
and  theology  of  Vatican  Two. 

The  third  component  of  the  coalition  is  the  National  Alliance,  the  core  of  which 
is  constituted  by  the  Italian  Social  Movement,  to  which  has  been  added  (mainly  in 
the  south)  a  new  mass  of  voters  and  leaders  who  were  once  with  the  Christian 
Democrats.  Signor  Fini,  the  party's  leader,  is  a  very  skilled  figure  who  managed  to 
win  forty-seven  percent  of  the  vote  when  running  for  the  Mayorship  of  Rome.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  dismiss  his  party  as  composed  of  the  hopelessly  nostalgic, 
or  to  characterize  it  as  the  party  of  or  as  a  movement  of  resentful  provincials  from 
the  south.  With  respect  to  Fascism,  the  Alliance  can  claim  the  virtues  of  honesty. 

Most  Italians  did  not  resist  Fascism  and  took  the  ritualized  anti-Fascism  of  the 
first  Republic  cum  grano  salis.  The  Alliance  holds  that  the  opposition  of  Fascism 
and  anti-Fascism  should  now  be  overcome,  and  that  Italians  should  be  free  to  re- 
evaluate their  past,  free  indeed  to  affirm  the  positive  aspects  it  finds  in  Fascism, 
at  least  before  1938 — a  date  chosen,  presumably,  because  it  marked  the  new  anti- 
Semitic  laws  and  the  alliance  with  Germany.  The  Alliance  insists,  against 
Europeanization,  on  a  specific  Italian  identity.  It  opposes  a  generalized  social  equal- 
ity and  favors  leadership  by  an  elite  certified  by  achievement.  It  is  not  conspicuously 
enthusiastic  about  the  free  market  ideology  purveyed  by  Forza  Italia,  and  considers 
that  national  solidarity  demands  limits  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  market.  The  Alli- 
ance is  especially  sensitive  to  the  dangers,  as  it  sees  it,  of  immigration  from  across 
the  Mediterranean — and  considers  that  Italy  has  a  large  and  special  role  to  play  as 
an  economic  and  military  power  on  Europe's  southern  border.  Above  all,  perhaps, 
the  Alliance  opposes  to  the  plebeian  disintegration  (as  it  sees  it)  of  mass  culture  a 
set  of  values  organized  around  family,  nation,  and  work.  It  does  so,  however,  not 
in  the  context  of  the  ideology  of  progress  and  the  belief  in  universalism  of  the  Ital- 
ian left,  but  as  an  expression  of  permanent  qualities  of  human  nature,  the  perma- 
nent struggle  for  existence. 

What  about  the  opposition?  It  has  at  the  moment,  two  main  components.  One  is 
the  former  Communist  party,  renamed  the  Party  of  the  Democratic  Left,  and  the 
other  is  the  Popular  Party,  a  substantial  remnant  of  the  disintegrated  Christian 
Democrats.  The  Communists  have  made  a  rather  thorough  transformation  to  the  be- 
havior and  ideas  of  a  west  European  social  democratic  party,  accompanied  by  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  self-criticism  as  to  the  past  and  a  generational  renewal  in  lead- 
ership. They  were  aided  in  this  by  the  fact  that  they  were  always,  within  the  world 
spectrum  of  Communist  parties,  much  more  reformist  (Eurocommunist  was  the  term 
at  one  time)  than  any  other — and  by  their  rootedness  in  Italy.  Their  difficulty  is 
that  just  as  they  arrived  at  social  democracy,  it  has  become  increasingly  impossible 
to  say  what  set  of  policies  constitutes  a  modern  social  democratic  politics.  They  suf- 
fer, additionally,  from  the  erosion  of  their  original  basis  in  the  industrial  working 
class,  and  from  the  obvious  disbelief  of  the  educated  middle  class  (from  which  they 
have  drawn  leaders  and  voters)  in  a  large  transformation  of  society.  They  do  claim 
to  represent  a  tradition  of  citizenship,  of  solidarity,  and  of  republicanism — but  they 
can  hardly  claim  to  be  the  exclusive  bearers  of  these  ideas. 

As  for  the  Popular  Party,  it  suffers  from  another  sort  of  ideological  or  spiritual 
problem.  The  Christian  Democrats  once  united  the  diverse  forces  of  Italian  Catholi- 
cism. Now  Catholics  are  found  in  all  political  formations  (including  the  Party  on  the 
Democratic  Left — and  a  specifically  Catholic  position  on  culture,  the  market,  the 
state  is  impossible  to  define.  There  are  a  variety  of  contested  positions — and,  with 
these,  a  variety  of  possible  alliances.  The  new  General  Secretary  of  the  Popular 
Party,  Professor  Rocco  Buttiglione,  is  a  philosopher  with  close  ties  to  the  interesting 
movement  Commune  E  Liberazione,  which  seeks  a  re-Christianization  of  much  oT 
society's  ethos.  He  is  also,  however,  interested  in  institutions  of  solidarity  (that  is, 
not  a  primary  votary  of  the  free  market)  and  of  representative  democracy.  The  Party 
of  the  Democratic  Left  is  at  the  moment  pressing  the  Popular  Party  to  ally  with 
it  in  a  front  of  democrats  and  republicans  to  preserve,  even  as  they  reform,  Italy's 
institutions  of  social  solidarity — and  to  defend  republicanism  against  an  authoritar- 
ian deformation. 

How  great  is  the  risk  of  deformation,  or  of  a  convulsive  change  towards  some  mod- 
ernized, possibly  more  presentable,  version  of  Fascism?  Original  Fascism  was  a  rev- 
olution against  a  bourgeois  society  in  the  name  of  irrational  principles  of  psychic 
renewal.  It  was  the  work  of  disappointed  socialists,  and  of  revolutionary  aesthetes 
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and  syndicalists,  as  well  as  of  angry  and  disoriented  groups  struggling  against 
deracination  and  downward  mobility.  There  is  very  little  evidence,  at  the  moment, 
that  an  irrational  movement  based  on  an  exalted  rejection  of  the  modern  world  can 
sweep  away  the  other  elements  of  Italian  culture.  That  much  said,  the  appeal  to 
national  identity,  a  suspicion  of  cosmopolitanism  and  what  I  term  Europeanization, 
a  belief  that  the  values  of  family  and  Church  can  somehow  be  redefined  and 
reimplanted,  and  an  offensive  against  the  pluralistic  and  secular  culture  of  the  most 
Europeanized  segment  of  the  current  cultural  elite,  are  entirely  possible.  What  ren- 
ders these  notions  potentially  dangerous  is  that  they  hardly  allow  for  dimensions 
of  citizenship,  and  therefore  may  be  preconditions  for  a  constriction  of  civic  rights. 

The  growth  of  unemployment  in  Italy,  the  fact  that  a  reform  of  the  social  security 
system  will  impose  sacrifices  especially  on  the  most  disadvantaged,  severe  limits  on 
growth  in  real  income  and  actual  declines  in  real  wages  are  so  much  explosive  mat- 
ter. The  social  contract  of  the  First  Republic,  in  which  the  Communist  Party  and 
the  unions  obtained  a  share  of  the  social  product  for  the  working  class,  was  made 
possible  by  two  things.  One  was  more  or  less  continuous  growth,  which  made  the 
employers  willing  to  make  reasonable  bargains — and  the  concurrence  of  large  seg- 
ments of  the  Christian  Democrats  with  policies  of  social  solidarity.  Growth  has 
ceased  to  function  as  a  recurrent  source  of  income  and  social  benefits,  and  the 
Christian  Democrats  have  fragmented.  A  government  responsive  to  a  pure  market 
ideology  might  be  convinced  that  it  had  to  risk  severe  clashes  with  the  unions  and 
the  parties  of  social  solidarity  in  order  to  achieve  its  economic  goals.  In  that  case, 
large  scale  disorders  might  result  and  an  appeal  to  a  repressive  politics  might  suit 
a  segment  of  the  electorate  far  larger  than  the  Confindustria,  the  influential  indus- 
trial employers'  lobby.  Indeed,  up  to  now,  the  employers  have  sought  to  retain  the 
structures  of  bargaining  and  of  the  contract.  The  issue  is  open,  the  more  so  as  more 
and  more  of  society  is  employed  in  the  tertiary  sector  and  does  not  think  of  itself 
as  represented  by  the  unions — and  considers  that  policies  of  social  solidarity  may 
have  gone  too  far  at  its  expense. 

All  of  this  occurs  in  a  situation  in  which  the  previous  political  elite,  and  much 
of  the  business  elite  too,  has  been  delegitimized  by  the  continuing  corruption  inquiry 
begun  by  the  Milan  magistrates.  Led  by  the  extremely  popular  Di  Pietro,  the  mag- 
istrates have  in  fact  assumed  a  political  role.  It  is  not  excluded  that  in  a  crisis  of 
some  sort,  Di  Pietro  (in  conjunction  with  allies  in  government)  could  emerge  as  a 
providential  figure.  That  remains  conjecture.  What  is  not  conjecture  is  that  the  ca- 
pacity of  any  government  to  develop  long  term  solutions  is  extremely  limited  by  the 
pervasive  cynicism  and  privatization  of  public  opinion.  The  large  promises  made  by 
Premier  Berlusconi,  especially  on  employment,  may  indeed  return  to  haunt  him.  A 
final  will  to  believe  brought  votes  to  Forza  Italia  and  its  allies,  but  should  this  be 
disappointed,  a  generalized  disgust  with  democratic  politics  may  well  lead  to  a  read- 
iness for  different  solutions. 

Even,  or  above  all,  in  the  first  Republic  there  was  a  substratum  of  forces,  now 
using  subterranean  channels  of  influence,  sometimes  employing  the  secret  services, 
systematically  defiant  of  the  Constitution — and  of  the  norms  of  a  democratic  polity. 
(A  good  deal  of  terrorism,  in  Italy,  now  appears  to  have  come  from  the  secret  serv- 
ices and  mysteries  like  the  Moro  case  remain  substantially  unsolved.)  In  a  prolonged 
crisis,  and  with  cooperation  and  reinforcement  from  authoritarian  components  of  the 
party  system,  these  forces  might  emerge  to  claim  an  alternative  sort  of  legitimacy: 
the  claim  that  they  alone  can  save  state  and  society  from  chaos.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  that  this  will  happen,  and  we  should  not  underestimate  the  resolve  of  Italy's 
democrats  and  republicans — across  much  of  the  political  spectrum — to  keep  their 
nation  on  a  constitutional  and  democratic  course.  It  is  wise,  however,  to  be  aware 
that  the  end  of  the  first  Republic  has  not  yet  brought  into  being  a  second  one  which 
promises  to  endure.  The  fluidity  of  the  present  political  situation  can  all  too  easily 
end  in  a  very  disturbing  crisis. 

Italy  is  indeed  in  crisis,  but  it  is  wise  to  take  a  sober  view  of  it,  as  there  is  a 
difference  between  present  and  potential  dangers.  The  editor  of  two  of  the  country's 
most  influential  reviews,  Micromega  and  Limes,  is  Lucio  Caracciolo,  of  a  younger 
generation  of  extremely  cosmopolitan  thinkers.  Caracciolo  thinks  it  absurd  to  be- 
lieve that  Italy  is  on  the  verge  of  a  Fascist  coup — but  acknowledges  that  its  image 
is  at  a  low  point,  for  reasons  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ignorance  or  malev- 
olence of  foreign  critics  and  observers  but  with  Italian  society  itself.  Asia  historian 
at  the  University  of  Rome,  Professor  Galli  della  Loggia  said,  Italy  never  had  a  clas- 
sical right  which  sought  to  defend  the  acquisitions  of  the  past,  since  there  was  wide 
agreement  amongst  Italians  that  there  was  so  little  in  their  public  life  they  wished 
to  keep.  The  new  Italian  right  does  have  regressive  tendencies,  but  it  has  to  be  un- 
derstood as  an  effort  to  modernize  a  dubious  inheritance  in  the  face  of  the  successes 
as  well  as  the  failures  of  the  post-war  democratization  of  the  nation. 
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What,  in  the  face  of  these  developments,  can  we  say  about  the  policy  of  our  own 
country — whose  complex  and  manifold  ties  to  Italy  hardly  need  recounting?  It  is, 
clearly,  up  to  the  Italian  citizenry  to  decide  what  new  form  of  political  system  they 
wish,  what  sort  of  alternative  Constitutional  arrangements  they  wish  to  develop. 
Equally,  it  is  up  to  them  to  say  what  future  balance  they  find  optimal  between  pub- 
lic and  private  sectors  of  the  economy.  [There  is  no  large  demand  in  Italy  that  the 
American  free  market  economists  who  have  wreaked  such  havoc  in  eastern  Europe 
stop  in  Rome  on  their  way  home.]  It  is,  however,  consonant  with  our  national  inter- 
est and  our  friendship  for  Italy  and  its  people  that  these  choices  be  free  in  fact  as 
well  as  name.  That  is,  we  do  not  wish  to  see  Italian  political  debate  foreclosed  by 
limitations  on  the  freedom  of  the  media — including  the  electronic  media.  We  would 
regard  with  dismay  a  proliferation  of  violence  by  skinhead  gangs — very  possibly, 
steered  by  politicians  publicly  deploring  these  eruptions.  We  would  regard  with  sus- 
picion, given  the  history  of  the  first  Republic,  a  recrudescence  of  terrorism:  it  might 
well  reflect  new  assaults  by  the  secret  services  and  their  masters  on  the  normal 
functioning  of  a  parliamentary  democracy.  Putting  it  briefly,  our  friendship  and  re- 
spect has  to  be  reserved  for  an  Italy  authentically  pluralistic  in  its  political  practice. 

We  have  to  say  the  same  in  the  sphere  of  culture  and  religion.  Tomorrow,  on  the 
22nd,  the  Italian  premier  will  receive  the  President  of  the  Italian  Jewish  Commu- 
nity, Signora  Tulla  Zevi.  (Signora  Zevi's  family  is  known  to  most  of  us:  she  is  a 
Finzi-Contini  from  Ferrara.)  Signora  Zevi,  in  a  letter  to  the  Premier  some  time  ago, 
asked  him  to  stop  the  repeated  anti-Semitic  remarks  of  some  of  the  members  of  his 
government.  It  may  be  that  intimations  by  these  officials  that  there  is  a  world  Jew- 
ish conspiracy  against  the  new  Italy  are  expressions  only  of  their  sovereign  igno- 
rance. What  is  disturbing  is  that  the  pronouncements  lend  official  credence  and 
sanction  to  the  sorts  of  undercurrents  of  pathology  absent  from  no  modern  society — 
but  whose  implications  have  entailed,  in  the  recent  past,  a  return  to  barbarism  on 
the  part  of  those  who  professed  to  be  defending  western  civilization.  The  Jewish 
population  in  Italy  is  small — but  its  contributions  to  Italian  culture  and  society  have 
teen  rather  large,  and  it  has  been  in  Italy  at  least  as  long  as  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  population.  Americans  have  every  reason  to  say  that  we  regard  the  matter  (as 
indeed  the  treatment  of  the  small  Protestant,  mainly  Waldensian,  group)  as  a  test 
of  Italy's  right  to  be  considered  civilized.  That  is  a  view,  I  am  glad  to  say,  that 
many,  many  Italian  Catholic  churchmen  and  theologians,  as  well  as  lay  leaders, 
have  taken.  President  Oscar  Luigi  Scalfero  has  been  especially  firm  on  this  matter. 

Italy's  policies  with  respect  to  immigration  are,  again,  its  own  business  (in  con- 
junction with  its  obligations  as  a  member  of  the  European  Community,  of  course). 
Street  violence  and  police  brutality  against  foreigners  are  not  matters  taken  cas- 
ually by  a  nation  like  our  own,  made  up  of  immigrants — including  millions  who  left 
Italy  itself.  The  Italian  intellectuals  who  engage  in  debate  on  the  "Orientalization" 
of  the  l'Occident"  might  give  seme  thought,  instead,  to  the  preservation  of  truly 
western  standards  of  comportment  in  everyday  life. 

One  of  the  general  aims  of  the  new  Italian  right,  in  the  form  of  both  the  National 
Alliance  and  in  the  frequent  public  utterances  of  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  Signora  Pivetti  of  the  Liga  Nord,  is  the  defense  of  the  "family."  The 
phrase  obscures  at  least  as  much  as  it  conveys — and  it  is  often  coded  discourse  for 
sending  women  back  to  the  kitchen,  for  reconquering  terrain  lost  by  the  sort  of  men 
who  are  rendered  exceedingly  uncomfortable  by  a  society  in  which  male  domination 
is  a  matter  of  debate  and  not  of  implicit  faith.  An  Italy  which  would  cancel  the 
present  legislation  on  abortion  and  divorce  would  be  an  Italy  that  in  the  eyes  of  an 
American  majority,  could  not  claim  to  be  either  modern  or  free.  It  is  significant  that 
the  National  Alliance  has  not  proposed  to  alter  this  legislation — presumably  because 
the  rather  secularized  middle  class  groups  generally  represented  by  its  coalition 
partners  would  object.  These,  however,  are  precisely  the  groups  in  the  population 
which  in  the  past  circumvented  the  limitations  of  legislation  because  they  could  af- 
ford to  seek  medical  treatment  in  Switzerland,  or  pay  for  alternative  familial  ar- 
rangements in  Milan.  The  practice  of  democratic  citizenship  suggests,  apart  from 
the  aesthetic  repugnance  of  hypocrisy,  that  an  equality  of  fact  is  important  if  those 
with  lower  incomes  are  to  feel  part  of  a  national  community. 

After  the  Cairo  conference  and  its  debates,  it  is  clear  that  issues  of  the  legal  and 
social  position  of  women  are  on  the  historical  agenda.  The  positions  taken  by  the 
American  delegation  at  Cairo  were  followed  very  closely  in  Italy  and  won  our  nation 
a  great  deal  of  respect  in  that  country — especially  in  the  large  areas  of  Italian  Ca- 
tholicism which  considered  themselves  imperfectly  represented  at  the  conference.  It 
may  be  that  here,  as  in  other  fields,  contacts  between  Americans  and  Italians  at 
the  level  of  voluntary  organizations  and  public  interest  groups  will  be  more  impor- 
tant than  official  policies — but  the  issue  is  there. 
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I  turn  to  the  familiar  questions  of  foreign  policy — NATO,  the  European  Commu- 
nity, relations  with  southeastern  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  other  day  at  a  public  discussion  in  Modena  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Party  of  the  Democratic  Lefty  Foreign  Minister  Martino  and  his  interlocutors  from 
the  opposition  were  able  to  establish  a  very  large  convergence,  indeed  a  bi-partisan- 
ship of  fact  in  foreign  policy.  (We  may  recall  the  leader  of  the  former  Communist 
Party,  Enrico  Berlinguer,  declaring  that  NATO  after  all  also  protected  the  Italian 
Communists  from  their  Soviet  elder  siblings.)  For  the  moment,  certain  difficulties 
of  interest  to  us  have  arisen  within  the  governing  coalition. 

It  is,  clearly,  in  the  long  term  American  interest  that  the  processes  of  European 
integration  continue  so  that  we  have,  across  the  Atlantic,  a  prosperous  and  stable 
interlocutor — if  one  with  a  rather  different  model  of  society.  The  recent  sortie  of  the 
Chair  of  the  German  Christian  Democratic  Union's  parliamentary  group,  Dr. 
Schaueble,  irritated  much  of  Italian  elite  and  public  opinion.  Dr.  Schaueble  (Ger- 
many is  in  an  electoral  campaign  and  skepticism  about  European  economic  integra- 
tion is  rising  there)  called  for  a  Europe  of  two  speeds  with  Benelux,  France  and  Ger- 
many in  front  and  the  economically  weaker  nations  to  travel  behind.  The  Italians 
(Italian  opinion  is  still  very  much  in  favor  of  European  integration,  to  a  larger  de- 
gree than  in  any  major  European  nation  at  the  moment)  did  not  consider  this  help- 
ful. The  opposition  suggested  that  it  demonstrated  how  little  economic  credibility 
the  present  government  nad,  and  called  for  efforts  at  attaining  a  national  consensus 
on  budgetary  reform  as  a  precondition  of  the  redressment  both  of  the  economy  and 
Italy's  standing.  We  can  note  that  a  certain  amount  of  the  discussion  of  the  need 
to  attain  a  "national  identity"  by  the  National  Alliance,  in  particular,  expresses  a 
distrust  of  European  integration  an  anti-cosmopolitan  resentment.  We  can  say  that 
one  of  the  factors  which  can  contribute  to  the  stabilization  of  Italian  democracy  is 
continued  integration  in  the  Community — through  the  short  and  long-term  effects 
of  the  myriads  of  institutional  and  unofficial  ties  which  constitute  Europe,  above  all 
in  its  western  part.  Since  the  capacity  of  Italy  to  play  a  major  role  in  the  Commu- 
nity depends  to  a  large  degree  on  its  economic  redressment,  there  is  a  visible  Amer- 
ican interest  in  encouraging  the  Berlusconi  government — and  its  putative  succes- 
sors— to  seek  agreement  with  the  opposition  on  a  national  economic  project. 

There  have  been  certain  expressions  of  irredentism  (with  respect  to  Yugoslavia, 
especially)  on  the  part  of  some  leaders  of  the  National  Alliance  and  Forza  Italia. 
The  Italian  elites  (including  the  highly  intelligent  professional  diplomats  who  ad- 
minister foreign  policy)  do  not  consider  this  overly  important.  Perhaps  they  are 
right,  and  for  the  present,  they  most  certainly  are.  Nevertheless,  a  component  of  the 
ideology  of  the  National  Alliance  which  calls  for  a  specific  role  for  Italy  in  the  Medi- 
terranean is  sufficiently  open  in  texture  to  allow  for  further  development  of  a  more 
aggressive  sort.  The  notion  of  Italy  as  a  bulwark  against  Islam  is  one  of  those  sim- 
plifications which  fuse  vague  apprehensions  to  the  present  with  a  highly  idealized 
version  of  the  past — and  which  contain  somber  possibilities  for  the  future.  Here,  It- 
aly's integration  in  both  the  European  Community,  in  NATO,  and  in  the  various 
global  and  regional  organizations  which  function  under  the  United  Nations  is  insti- 
tutional insurance  against  a  rebirth  of  those  dreams  of  Roman  glory  which  led  to 
disaster  in  the  years  1940—45. 

It  is  clear  that  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  Government  to  influence  the  de- 
velopment of  Italian  policies  is — and  ought  to  be — limited.  We  can  in  the  happiest 
and  easiest  of  cases  encourage.  We  should  not,  however,  hesitate  if  need  be  to  speak 
in  more  strenuous  terms,  especially  if  it  is  clear  that  the  institutions  and  practices 
of  democracy  and  pluralism  in  Italy  are  threatened.  That  is  the  least  we  owe  those 
tens  of  millions  of  Italians  who  hold  our  nation  in  respect.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
the  groups  in  the  Italian  opposition  (whatever  their  past  criticism  of  specific  aspects 
of  our  foreign  policies)  are  pronouncedly  more  enthusiastic  about  our  egalitarianism 
and  pluralism,  our  disorderly  freedom,  than  many  of  their  adversaries  on  the  right. 
At  present,  our  government  and  the  Congress,  too,  ought  to  make  it  clear  that  we 
are  exercising  a  waiting  brief.  Those  who  assure  us  of  their  democratic  bona  fides 
can  be  certain  that  we  will  take  them  at  their  words  and  judge  them  by  their  acts. 

There  is  one  area  in  which,  perhaps,  President  Clinton  can  be  of  help  to  Italy  in 
its  efforts  to  keep  on  a  democratic  course.  The  new  Parliament  has  constituted  a 
joint  committee  (Chamber  and  Senate)  to  supervise  the  Italian  secret  services — 
which,  on  the  basis  of  what  we  know  about  their  record  in  the  past,  they  urgently 
require.  The  chair  of  the  Committee  is  a  distinguished  jurist,  Professor  Massimo 
Brutti.  There  is  in  the  files  of  the  CIA,  of  the  Pentagon,  and  of  NATO  a  good  deal 
of  classified  material  on  the  involvement  of  our  intelligence  agencies  in  Italian  af- 
fairs. Not  all  of  this  material  does  us  credit — but,  the  Cold  War  over  there  is  a  case 
for  maximal  disclosure  to  put  relations  between  the  countries  on  a  new  basis.  To 
what  extent  specific  files  should  be  made  available  to  the  Italian  parliament  it  is 
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impossible  to  say.  In  any  event,  Messrs.  Clinton,  Christopher,  Lake  and  Holbrooke 
would  do  well  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  record  of  the  past.  That  is  one  way 
to  avoid  rather  large  mistakes  in  the  future. 

Finally,  of  course,  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Italy  are  not  exclu- 
sively matters  for  our  administration  or  the  Congress.  There  are  cultural,  economic, 
familial  ties  between  the  two  countries  of  a  very  special  kind.  It  is  up  to  American 
opinion  as  a  whole,  practicing  the  autonomy  and  voluntarism  which  characterize  our 
public  life  at  its  best,  to  speak  not  only  to  but  above  all  with  the  Italian  public.  If, 
the  main  issue  of  democracy  and  pluralism  aside,  we  speak  in  sometimes  mixed  or 
discordant  voices — so  much  the  more  authentic.  Our  aim,  after  all,  is  to  see  an  Italy 
which  continues  in  the  civilization  of  dialogue. 

Senator  BlDEN.  Well,  thank  you  very  much. 

Let  me  ask  you,  Professor  Birnbaum,  what  is  the  root  of  the  anti- 
Semitism  to  the  extent  that  it  has  emerged? 

Dr.  Birnbaum.  Well,  it  is  hard  to  say.  I  think  it  is  hard  to  say. 
In  every  modern  Christian  society,  there  is  a  subterranean  current 
of  anti-Semitism.  It  is  obvious  that  after  the  war,  the  shock  of  the 
Holocaust  and  new  political  arrangements  made  it  unseemly. 

A  newer  German  generation,  for  instance,  Protestants,  social 
democrats,  mainly,  certainly  not  exclusively,  on  the  left,  became 
philo-Semitic.  They  all  went  and  did  their  year  or  six  months  in  a 
kibbutz,  that  kind  of  thing. 

And  we  know  from  the  history  of  our  own  country  that  there  ad- 
mission quotas,  restricted  housing  covenants,  and  the  like  before 
the  war,  and  much  of  that,  or  nearly  all  of  it,  disappeared  after  the 
war,  by  the  way,  a  movement  which  also  profited  Catholics,  as  well 
as  Jews  in  American  society. 

But  in  Italy,  I  think  to  be  specific  about  Italy,  the  Italian  Jews 
were  very  small  in  number.  There  are  40,000  members  of  the  orga- 
nized Jewish  community.  That  is  not  very  large. 

They  were  very  assimilated,  many  of  them  prominent  in  the  arts, 
scientists,  profession,  business.  And  after  the  war,  they  were  fully 
reintegrated  in  Italian  civic  life. 

And  I  am  sure  these  undercurrents  were  there,  but  if  you  get  an 
obscure  notary  from  Calabria,  who  talks  about  these  things  around 
the  family  dinner  table  or  with  his  friends  in  a  restaurant,  but  he 
suddenly  finds  himself  in  government,  it  comes  out. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  indignant  comment.  I  took  a  look 
around  Italy  last  week.  I  did  not  speak  with  Signor  Berlusconi. 

His  foreign  affairs  professional  advisor,  a  diplomat,  a  very  com- 
petent Ambassador,  assured  me  that  of  course  Berlusconi  showed 
Holocaust  films  on  television  and  was  against  antisemitism. 

Well,  all  that  is  splendid,  but  I  think  President  Zevi  of  the  Ital- 
ian Jewish  community  will  ask  for  something  different,  when  she 
speaks  to  the  prime  minister. 

I  do  think  there  is  no  question  that  there  is  no  outbreak  of  mas- 
sive anti-Semitism  amongst  the  Italian  people,  but  because  of  its 
general  defensive  ideology  and,  I  would  say,  opposition  to  the  mod- 
ern world  in  many  ways,  a  segment  of  the  old  Fascists  have  this 
ideology. 

Senator  BlDEN.  How  much — and  I  would  ask  you  and  Dr.  Camp- 
bell this,  as  well.  How  much  of  what  we  define  as  a  new  national- 
ism in  Europe  has  been  born  out  of  a  fear  that  national  identities 
will  be  submerged  in  a  European  identity? 
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For  a  while,  there  was  a  fervor.  We  went  through  this  period  of 
Eurosclerosis  in  the  1970's,  and  everything  that  happened  in 
NAFTA  was  a  crisis. 

Then  we  went  through  a  period  where  we  here  discussed  and  de- 
bated whether  there  was  going  to  be  a  genuine  and  significant  and 
true  integration  of  Europe. 

Then,  in  the  meantime,  the  Wall  came  down.  And  now  there 
seems  to  be  a  sense  of  foreboding,  or  apprehension.  People  wonder 
if  it  is  a  good  idea  to  take  the  integration  route,  often  accepting  the 
idea  of  Europe  as  an  institution,  but  one  not  to  be  confused  with 
individual  identity. 

Dr.  Birnbaum.  Well,  let  me — go  ahead,  and  then  I  will  follow. 

Dr.  Campbell.  OK 

Well,  I  think  you  have  asked  several  questions,  Senator.  I  mean, 
one,  which  I  call  "my  flag  on  the  limousine"  theory,  has  to  do  with 
the  status  that  comes  from  national  independence.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  some  cases,  at  least,  around  the  world — I  don't  know  if  I 
want  to  name  names  or  not. 

But  there  are  some  countries  where  regional  local  officials  sud- 
denly realize  that  if  they  start  lobbving  for  nation  statehood,  that 
instead  of  being  some  regional  local  official  in  some  small  provin- 
cial town,  they  will  find  themselves  at  the  United  Nations  or  some- 
where else  with  a  flag  flying  on  a  limousine.  And  they  may  very 
well  be  a  foreign  minister  or  a  prime  minister  or  whatever. 

These  people  do  not  seem  to  me  to  serve  their  publics  very  well, 
since,  in  many  cases,  they  seem  to  put  these  desires  ahead  of  a  de- 
sire of  their  own  people  for  a  somehow  legitimately  expressed  iden- 
tity. 

And  I  think  that  is  the  broader  question.  What  do  Europeans 
feel?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  main  issue  that  you  raise  in  terms 
of  this  broader  question  is  the  different  motivations  that  were 
present  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  European  Community, 
or  particularly  the  founding  of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munity back  at  the  very  beginning  in  1950. 

And  there  were  clearly  two  sides  of  this,  I  think. 

Senator  BlDEN.  Right. 

Dr.  Campbell.  There  was  the  general  consensus  that  one  did  not 
want  more  wars  in  western  Europe,  and  particularly  that  one 
wanted  to  bury  an  unhappy  immediate  Franco-German  past 
through  cooperation,  particularly  in  this  area.  That  consensus,  I 
think,  was  broad  and  is  still  as  strong  as  it  was  in  the  beginning. 

The  question  then,  however,  of  whether  one 

Senator  Biden.  Go  back  to  that  if  you  will.  Discuss  whether  it 
is  as  strong  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  because  I  am  not  sure  of 
that. 

Dr.  Campbell.  OK.  The  second  aspect,  I  think — and  I  am  not 
quite  sure  what  Professor  Birnbaum  will  say  about  Italy,  but  cer- 
tainly for  Germany  at  the  beginning — had  to  do  more  with  a  search 
for  identity  and  a  discredited  national,  immediate  national,  past. 

Consequently,  I  think,  from  the  very  beginning,  the  Germans  put 
more  emphasis  on  the  Community  as  that,  a  substitute,  for  a  na- 
tionalism that  they  no  longer  felt  free  to  have  or,  in  the  cases  of 
a  younger  generation,  even  wanted  to  have,  not  just  felt  free  to  ex- 
press it. 
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I  think  there  was  always  a  difference  between  the  Germans  in 
that  regard  and  certainly  the  English  on  the  other  end  of  the  scale, 
who  had  nothing  they  were  ashamed  of  in  their  immediate  past, 
and  the  French,  who  had  an  ambiguous  recent  history  for  other 
reasons. 

But  nevertheless,  the  Community  as  kind  of  a  substitute  for 
one's  nation  was  always  much  stronger  in  the  countries  that  I 
know  best,  of  those  three,  in  the  German  case. 

The  other  thing  that  I  think  happened,  before  letting  Professor 
Birnbaum  round  this  out,  I  think  that  there  was  a  mistake  made, 
a  good  faith  mistake  probably,  but  a  mistake  made,  particularly  in 
the  1970's,  by  France  and  Germany,  by  particularly  Chancellor 
Schmidt  and  President  Giscard  d'Estaing. 

It  was,  again,  explicable.  But  the  Community  was  turned,  I 
think,  at  that  period  of  time  into  a  particularly  bloodless  affair. 

The  earlier  enthusiasm  for  the  customs  barriers  coming  down,  for 
cooperation,  for  what  Europe  had  to  promise,  whether  it  was  an- 
other identity  or  something  else. 

But  in  any  case,  for  the  European  idea,  the  way  we  understood 
it  from  Jean  Monnet  and  the  founding  fathers,  was  really  gutted 
out  by  this  kind  of  promise  of  perpetual  economic  growth  and  kind 
of  a  rational  cost-benefit  analysis  of  what  membership  in  the  Com- 
munity would  bring. 

Senator  BlDEN.  Right. 

Dr.  Campbell.  And  I  think  that  was  a  mistake.  Germans,  espe- 
cially, were  afraid  of  an  emotional  national  rhetoric,  as  I  have  more 
than  belabored  today.  And  in  many  respects,  I  think  they  did  not 
have  a  natural  proclivity  to  use  that  rhetoric  for  the  Community 
either. 

But  this  kind  of  functional  analysis,  I  think,  probably  has  done 
the  EC,  the  European  Union,  a  disservice. 

Senator  BlDEN.  Yes? 

Dr.  Birnbaum.  Well,  I  think  you  are  right  about  the  beginning 
and  about  the  gradient.  Something  has  diminished.  Look,  the  day 
after  the  liberation  of  Paris,  the  then  head  of  the  committee  of  Na- 
tional Resistance,  George  Bidault,  who  later  became  the  foreign 
minister — and  Bidault,  who  spoke  German — he  was  a  Lycee  profes- 
sor of  history,  and  he  had  been  a  prisoner  of  war — came  to  the  hos- 
pital, at  which  the  wounded  from  the  Wehrmacht  who  had  been 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Paris  were  being  treated,  and  said,  "Ger- 
man soldiers,  I  am  the  head  of  the  French  Resistance.  I  greet  you, 
hope  you  will  have  a  good  convalescence  and  soon  can  be  reunited 
with  your  families  and  that  we  can  all  work  together  to  end  frat- 
ricide in  Europe  and  build  a  new  Europe" — remarkable,  for  August 
1944. 

Bidault  was  a  Catholic.  Among  the  components  of  the  early  Euro- 
pean movement — there  was  a  good  deal  of  Catholic  internation- 
alism. There  were  socialists  making  good  on  the  long-delayed  prom- 
ise of  socialist  internationalism. 

And  there  were  liberals,  who  believed  not  alone  in  bringing  down 
trade  barriers  and  so  on,  but  believed  in  a  kind  of  liberal  civil  soci- 
ety. 

Those  were  the  sources,  I  think,  of  the  European  movement  in 
many  of  these  societies.  The  Germans,  obviously,  had  their  reasons. 
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Several  things  have  happened  recently.  There  is  one  level  of  the 
institutional  debate  or  the  argument  that  the  Brussels  bureaucracy 
is  too  cumbersome,  is  crushing  us. 

And  there  is  an  argument  against  the  social  charter — particu- 
larly the  British  Tories  do  not  like  the  social  charter. 

Those  are  interesting  arguments,  which  have,  so  to  speak,  a  ra- 
tional policy  component. 

There  is  a  kind  of  gradient,  and  partly  it  is  a  class  gradient.  The 
European  educated  middle  class  and  business,  professions,  politics, 
universities  are  mostly  very,  very  European. 

When  you  move  a  little  bit  lower  in  the  educational  level,  older 
feelings  begin  to  resurface.  And  they  resurface,  also,  defensively 
against  the  complexity  of  modern  society,  against  internationaliza- 
tion. 

Senator  BlDEN.  That  is  what  I  am  sensing. 

Dr.  Birnbaum.  I  think  your  sense  is  right.  And  to  make  this  even 
more  complex,  I  think  there  are  now  in  many  of  these  countries — 
and  I  think  Fini  and  his  party  represent  this  to  some  degree  in 
Italy,  and  there  are  people  in  Germany  and  France  who  represent 
the  same — a  high  level  elaboration  of  this  by  university  professors, 
intellectuals,  editorialists,  who  are  rediscovering  the  nation  in  curi- 
ously traditional  terms  in  trying  to  give  it  a  modern  meaning. 

Senator  BlDEN.  What  I  heard  during  the  seventies  and  through 
most  of  the  eighties  was  the  rejection  o?  a  European  identity  articu- 
lated in  institutional  terms. 

It  was  seldom  ever  articulated  in  cultural  terms  or  nationalist 
terms.  But  now  I  feel  that  it  does  not  have  much  to  do  with  institu- 
tional or  bureaucratic  intrusions  upon  sovereign  entities. 

It  has  more  to  do  with,  "Hey,  I  want  you  to  know  who  I  am,"  I 
want  you  to  focus  on  the  fact  tnat  a  common  currency  is  not  a  good 
idea  for  the  following  reasons,  or  my  business  is  affected  if  that  oc- 
curs, or  my  job."  Is  that  instinct  accurate? 

This  is  more  basic.  How  much  of  it  is  related  to  what  you  have 
talked  about,  Doctor — and,  please,  both  of  you  chime  in  here,  be- 
cause I  realize  that  former  Yugoslavia  and  Russia  have  different 
problems  of  notable  magnitude  to  deal  with  than  Germany  and 
Italy. 

As  you  will  recall,  President  Carter  and  Chancellor  Schmidt  did 
not  get  on  very  well  personally.  And  I  was  asked  on  at  least  two 
occasions  to  go  on  a  very  private  mission  to  meet  with  Schmidt. 

Muskie  was  Secretary  of  State  at  the  time,  and  things  were  very 
cool,  to  say  the  least,  after  the  neutron  bomb  incident. 

At  any  rate,  every  time  I  would  sit  with  Schmidt  in  private  for 
relatively  extended  periods  of  time,  I  would  get  a  lecture  on  what 
I  would  refer  to  as  although  he  would  not  put  it  in  these  terms — 
German  schizophrenia. 

And  he  would  always  juxtapose  his  generation  and  his  children's 
generation  and  reflect  on  the  notion  of:  We  know  who  we  do  not 
want  to  be,  but  we  are  not  sure  who  we  do  want  to  be. 

There  was  an  incredible  pride  in  the  fact  that  they  were  so  suc- 
cessful at  the  time  economically,  politically  and  militarily. 

And  with  the  desire  for  us  to  recognize  that  power,  there  re- 
mained a  refusal  to  want  it,  a  desire  that  it  not  be  recognized  pub- 
licly. 
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The  message  sent  was  largely:  You  do  understand  that  we  have 
the  only  real  army.  You  do  understand  we  are  the  most  powerful 
nation.  You  do  understand  economically  we  are  the  engine.  But  by 
the  way,  you  do  understand  we  cannot  talk  about  that.  That  is  at 
least  how  the  message  was  communicated  to  me  from  successive 
heads  of  state  in  Germany. 

And  now,  with  the  unification  of  Germany,  my  German-American 
friends  here,  first  generation  German -American  friends  said,  "Oh. 
They're  different.  They're  different." 

I  mean,  they  would  use  that  kind  of  phraseology.  "They're  dif- 
ferent." 

And  yet,  most  of  us,  going  through  courses  in  undergraduate  or 
graduate  school  would  say,  "There  is  this  overwhelming  longing  for 
the  reunification  of  Germany  that  runs  deep  and  is  immediate, 
etc  *  *  *" 

I  am  so  fascinated  by  your  references,  Doctor,  to  this  notion  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  search  for  a  mainstream  nationalism 

Dr.  Campbell.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Biden.  But  how  does  that  play  out? 

Dr.  Campbell.  Well 

Senator  Biden.  I  know  this  is  crystal  ball  gazing. 

Anybody  who  testifies  is  allowed  a  "get  out  of  jail  free"  card  on 
this  committee.  We  will  not  hold  you  to  this. 

But  how  do  you  think  it  is  going  to  play  out? 

Dr.  Campbell.  Well,  it  is  also  a  question  of  time,  Senator.  I 
mean,  the  full  answer  to  that  is  time  we  have  not  got. 

Senator  Biden.  Right. 

Dr.  Campbell.  But  I  think  that  one  way  we  are  going  to  see  it 
play  it  out  is  on  Sunday,  October  16,  in  the  upcoming  Federal  elec- 
tions in  Germany.  There  are  a  lot  of  factors  that  one  can  regret. 

I  think,  for  example,  as  I  said  to  Ambassador  Zimmermann  dur- 
ing the  recess,  that  certain  farsighted  individuals,  another  Konrad 
Adenauer,  another  Willy  Brandt,  would  have  made  a  difference, 
perhaps,  over  the  past  5  years  and  hopefully  will  make  a  difference 
in  the  immediate  future. 

I  think,  as  I  stressed  at  the  end,  there  is  no  question  that  there 
is  a  commitment  to  the  Federal  Republic  and  to  democracy.  The 
German  public  is  willing  to  have  this  mainstream  consensus  built. 
There  is  no  mainstream  resistance  to  it. 

But  finding  a  tone  and  finding  a  leadership  willing  to  take  risks, 
including  the  risks  of  being  voted  out  of  office,  at  least  temporarily, 
and  finding,  also,  I  guess  perhaps,  a  lack  of  hysteria  abroad  would 
help. 

Senator  Biden.  Yes. 

Dr.  Campbell.  Because  one  thing  that  happens 

Senator  Biden.  Quite  frankly,  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  wanted 
to  hold  these  hearings. 

Dr.  Campbell.  One  thing  that  happens  with  Germany,  as  I  have 
said  in  other  places,  is  that  we  all  watch  it,  the  Germans  included, 
but  we  all  watch  it  much  more  closely  than  we  watch  anyone  else. 

Senator  Biden.  Sure. 

Dr.  Campbell.  And  this  only  reinforces  that  tendency  I  spoke  of 
to  be  more  concerned  with,  for  example,  how  the  riots  in  Rostock 
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play  abroad  than  spending  time  looking  at  what  caused  the  riots 
in  Rostock. 

Senator  BiDEN.  A  God-awful  metaphor  my  father  used  was, 
"Anyone  who  has  ever  had  cancer  goes  back  every  6  months  to  be 
tested  and  there  is  that  incredible,  overwhelming  anxiety.  Even 
though  the  radiation  has  worked  or  the  operation  has  worked, 
there  is  anxiety — is  it  back  again?" 

Professor? 

Dr.  Petro.  Well,  maybe  I  should  not  intrude  upon  Germany. 

Senator  Biden.  No,  please,  intrude.  Russians  have  done  that  be- 
fore. 

Dr.  Petro.  Very  true.  My  parents  are  permanent  residents  of 
Germany,  and  all  my  relatives  are  there.  And  I  go  back  regularly 
to  visit  them.  And  I  talk  with  my  cousins,  who  are  my  generation 
about  political  issues. 

To  a  certain  extent,  I  see  this  as  self-correcting.  I  mean  simply — 
the  younger  generation  is  more  comfortable  talking  about 

Senator  BiDEN.  I  agree. 

Dr.  PETRO  [continuing.]  Germany's  responsibilities,  obligations 
and  power  and  what  ought  to  be  done  about  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  are  generally,  from  a  small  sample  that  I  see,  much  more  con- 
cerned about  not  doing  anything  in  Yugoslavia,  assuming  respon- 
sibility, and  complaining  about  the  politicians  who  do  not,  you 
know,  do  what  Germany  could  do  under  circumstances. 

As  the  generations  succeed  each  other,  I  think  that  we  need  not 
worry  about  some  great  intellectual  amalgam,  but  generally  as- 
sume it  will  take  its  own  course  as  this  new  generation  feels  more 
comfortable  than  embarrassed  with  the  terminology  and  concepts  of 
power  and  nationhood. 

Dr.  Campbell.  Could  I  just  add,  though,  that  I  do  not  think  that 
some  things  will  take  their  own  course,  things  like  the  political  re- 
forms necessary  of  immigration  laws  and  naturalization  laws? 

Germany,  for  example:  If  you  take  an  example  from  the  Euro- 
pean Community,  if  you  go  to  Brussels  now,  Senator,  as  I  am  sure 
you  have  done,  you  meet  with  many  members  of  the  secretariat  or 
many  diplomats  who  come,  for  example,  from  France  and  who  have 
Vietnamese  names. 

They  are  French  nationals.  They  are  European  Community  na- 
tionals. They  work  for  the  community.  The  same  thing  will  happen 
to  you  in  the  Netherlands  with  people  of  Indonesian  background. 

In  Germany,  those  people  are  not  citizens.  Aside  from  the  immi- 
gration from  the  East,  aside  from  the  asylum  issue,  the  largest 
number  of  foreigners,  as  I  said,  in  Germany  soon  will  be  people 
who,  by  our  standards,  because  we  apply  different  naturalization 
law,  solely  are  native-born  Germans. 

To  perpetually  run  a  society  in  which  millions  and  millions  of 
people  are  disfranchised,  and  that  is  part  of  what  is  happening 
now,  those  people  are  competing  with  enfranchised,  but  frustrated, 
Germans,  as  the  economic  situation  and  political  situation  changes, 
to  have  those  millions  of  people  in  society  is,  over  the  long  term, 
not  doable. 

It  is  also  not  desirable,  because,  as  I  and  many  other  people  have 
said  over  and  over  to  the  Germans,  there  is  a  great  potential  dy- 
namic there  in  enfranchising  these  people,  most  of  whom  are  sol- 
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idly  middle  class  and  will  be  a  great  contribution  to  German  soci- 
ety. 

Senator  BlDEN.  Very,  very  difficult. 

Dr.  Campbell.  Yes,  very  difficult.  But  the  political  parties  then 
will  compete  for  their  vote,  too. 

Senator  Biden.  Yes. 

Dr.  Campbell.  And  that  certainly  will  then  have  an  impact  on 
German  society. 

Senator  Biden.  I  am  terribly  sorry,  but  I  must  vote  again. 

Dr.  Birnbaum.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Biden.  I  would  like  very  much  to  pursue  this,  and  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  talk  with  you,  Professor  Birnbaum,  about  an  idea 
that  you  introduced  to  me  for  the  first  time,  the  notion  of  liberal 
conservatism. 

I  remember  having  a  discussion  with  Pat  Moynihan  about  10 
years  ago. 

He  said  that  one  of  the  serious  drawbacks  of  American  foreign 
policy  and  American  foreign  policy  analysts  is  that  they  are  always 
looking  for  the  middle  in  some  place  it  never  has  existed  and  never 
will. 

I  would  like  to  talk  with  you,  and  flesh  out  this  theory  more. 

And,  Ambassador  Zimmerman,  I  am  anxious  to  talk  with  you 
about  the  consequences  of  lifting  the  arms  embargo. 

I  would  like  you  to  articulate  for  the  committee  your  concern  that 
Croatia  is  likely  to  have  the  most  spill-over  effect  of  any  of  the 
players  in  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  wanted  to  start  this  series  of  hearings  is  be- 
cause I  think  we  have  a  tendency  to  dramatize  and  blow  out  of  pro- 
portion some  of  the  things  we  are  observing  in  the  countries  in 
question.  And  that  impacts  our  policy  and  our  attitude. 

For  example,  I  think  that  our  new  Ambassador  to  Germany  is 
going  to  have  to  make  the  case.  A  lot  of  my  German  acquaintances 
think  that  we  do  not  cover  the  candlelight  vigils  as  much  as  we 
cover  the  violence.  In  truth,  the  American  media  has  done  a  rel- 
atively good  job,  in  my  opinion. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much  for  your  time  and  your  indulgence. 

We  are  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  4:30  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene at  2:12  p.m.,  December  1,  1994.] 


NEW  NATIONALISM  IN  EUROPE 


THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  1,  1994 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  European  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  2:12  p.m.,  in  room 
SD-419,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr. 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Pell  and  Biden. 

Senator  Biden.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

Today  we  hold  the  second  of  two  hearings  on  the  reemergence  of 
extreme  nationalism  in  several  countries  of  Europe,  both  East  and 
West,  following  the  end  of  the  cold  war  and  the  fall  of  communism. 

During  the  cold  war,  authoritarian  Communist  regimes  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  suppressed  longstanding  regional,  eth- 
nic, and  religious  conflicts.  The  collapse  of  communism  gave  way 
to  a  flourishing  of  national  pride  and  cultural  identification  which, 
in  their  truest  form  are  healthy  phenomena,  conducive  to  economic 
growth  and  political  stability.  Unfortunately,  the  initial  burst  of 
spirited  pride  has  been  joined  by  ultranationalist  sentiment  in 
many  regions  of  the  former  Eastern  bloc. 

This  development,  however,  is  not  limited  to  Eastern  Europe, 
where  one  might  be  tempted  to  cite  democratic  deficiencies  as  the 
cause.  The  United  States  is  increasingly  concerned  with  the  grow- 
ing number  of  violent  acts  against  foreigners  and  the  rise  of  politi- 
cal parties  in  Western  Europe  whose  leaders  incite  old  hatreds  and 
propound  antiforeigner  platforms. 

Immigration  laws  have  significantly  narrowed  admission  possi- 
bilities in  Germany,  and  France  recently  has  revisited  its  American 
style  citizenship  law  to  deny  automatic  French  citizenship  to  any 
child  born  in  that  country. 

In  the  21st  century,  national  strength  will  increasingly  be  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  social  cohesion  and  economic  competitiveness.  A 
country's  national  identity  and  the  way  in  which  diverse  people 
within  its  borders  coexist  will  inevitably  influence  these  social  and 
economic  indices. 

In  an  ever  more  interdependent  world,  what  once  were  exclu- 
sively domestic  concerns  are  now  of  vital  interest  to  the  United 
States  as  it  strives  to  maintain  its  intimate  ties  to  its  European  al- 
lies and  to  develop  new  relations  with  the  emerging  democracies  of 
formerly  Communist  countries. 

The  previous  hearing  of  the  European  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
this  subject  focused  on  events  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  Russia, 
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Italy,  and  Germany.  Today  we  will  discuss  the  Central  Asian  states 
of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  Ukraine,  France,  and  Belgium. 

I  would  like  now  to  introduce  our  witnesses. 

Professor  Serfaty  is  a  director  of  European  Studies  for  the  Center 
for  Strategic  and  International  Studies.  For  over  two  decades,  he 
was  associated  with  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  for  Advanced  Inter- 
national Studies.  He  first  served  as  Director  of  the  School  for  Ad- 
vanced International  Studies  Center  for  European  Studies  in  Bolo- 
gna, Italy,  and  then  as  Director  of  the  Washington  Center  for  For- 
eign Policy  Research.  From  1984  to  1991,  he  was  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Foreign  Policy  Institute. 

The  professor  received  his  Ph.D.  in  political  science  from  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  holds  a  Master's  Degree  in  International 
Relations  from  Johns  Hopkins  SAIS  and  a  Bachelor's  Degree  from 
Hunter  College  in  New  York.  He  is  a  prolific  writer  and  nas  been 
widely  published  on  an  array  of  subjects,  including  both  Eastern 
and  Western  Europe  and  U.S. -European  relations. 

I  would  like  now  to  welcome  our  next  witness,  Dr.  Aristide 
Zolberg,  Chairman  of  the  Political  Science  Department  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  International  Center  of  Migration,  Ethnicity  and  Citizen- 
ship at  the  New  School  for  Social  Research  in  New  York.  Dr. 
Zolberg  received  a  Bachelor's  Degree  from  Columbia,  followed  by  a 
Master's  Degree  in  Government  from  Boston  University,  and  a 
Ph.D.  in  political  science  from  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Zolberg  specializes  in  and  has  written  extensively  on  the 
areas  of  Europe,  sub-Saharan  Africa,  and  North  America. 

In  addition  to  his  many  accomplishments,  Dr.  Zolberg  has  been 
granted  the  unique  distinction  of  University-in -Exile  Professor,  a 
position  created  by  the  New  School  in  1984  on  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  graduate  school  as  the  University-in- 
Exile  post  for  Germany  scholars  forced  into  exile  by  the  Nazis. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  now  Mr.  Paul  Goble,  a  senior  associate 
of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.  During  the 
Bush  administration,  he  served  as  special  adviser  on  Soviet  nation- 
ality problems  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Affairs  and 
desk  officer  for  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

He  previously  served  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Research  Depart- 
ment for  the  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty  Daily  Report,  a  serv- 
ice which  I  believe  contributed  enormously  to  the  collapse  of  com- 
munism in  Eastern  Europe  and  which  I  am  still  fighting  to  make 
sure  does  not  become  a  fossil. 

Mr.  Goble  graduated  with  a  Bachelor's  Degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Miami  and  also  received  a  Master's  Degree  in  Political 
Science  and  Soviet  nationalities.  He  has  written  extensively  both  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States  on  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Balkans. 

Last  we  have  Dr.  Dobriansky.  Dr.  Dobriansky  is  Senior  Inter- 
national Affairs  and  Trade  Adviser  at  the  law  firm  of  Hunton  & 
Williams.  She  has  served  as  an  Associate  Director  for  Policy  and 
Programs  of  the  United  States  Information  Agency  and,  prior  to 
that,  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Human  Rights  and 
Humanitarian  Affairs  during  the  Reagan-Bush  administration. 
Under  President  Reagan,  she  was  Director  for  Europe  and  Soviet 
Affairs  at  the  National  Security  Council. 
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The  doctor  received  her  Bachelor's  Degree  in  International  Poli- 
tics from  Georgetown  University's  School  of  Foreign  Service  and 
her  master's  degree  and  Ph.D.  in  Soviet  political-military  affairs 
from  Harvard  University.  She  has  written  widely  on  U.S.  human 
rights  policy,  democracy  promotion  strategy  and  Russia  and 
Ukraine. 

I  thank  you  all  very,  very  much  for  being  here. 

Why  don't  we  begin,  Professor,  since  you  have  a  flight  to  Europe 
leaving  later  this  afternoon,  with  you.  Then  we  can  proceed  in  the 
order  in  which  you  were  introduced. 

STATEMENT  OF  PROFESSOR  SIMON  SERFATY,  CENTER  FOR 
STRATEGIC  AND  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Dr.  Serfaty.  Thank  you,  Senator.  I  am  delighted  to  be  here.  It 
is  a  privilege. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  met  and  have  come  to  know  over  the  years 
a  large  number  of  French  nationalists,  old  and  new.  Quite  frankly, 
I  do  not  know  what  a  French  nationalist  actually  is. 

In  part,  this  is  due,  possibly,  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  French 
people  I  have  known  were  nationalists,  thereby  reducing  the  ability 
to  define  distinctive  features — old,  new,  left,  right — that  might  as- 
certain what  nationalism  in  France  actually  is.  More  than  most,  I 
suspect,  and  certainly  not  less  than  most,  too,  the  French  maintain 
a  very  close,  loving  relationship  with  their  country.  What  de  Gaulle 
used  to  say  is  probably  shared  by  most  Frenchmen  who,  like  de 
Gaulle,  view  their  country  as  the  little  princess  in  their  fairy  tales. 

But  once  you  know  the  princess  has  aged,  somehow  the  home  in 
which  she  lives  no  longer  has  the  purity,  and  the  closeness,  and  the 
comfort  it  used  to  have:  the  French  are  responding  to  such  a  situa- 
tion with  some  discomfort  and  bitterness. 

Let  me  take  a  few  minutes  to  respond,  therefore,  to  the  question 
that  has  been  placed  in  front  of  your  committee,  namely  the  new 
nationalism  in  France,  by  moving  from  the  most  specific  to  the 
most  general.  I  will  start  with  Jean-Marie  Le  Pen  and  the  National 
Front  which  are  so  very  closely  associated  with  the  perception  of 
the  new  nationalism  in  France,  and  next  I  will  move  on  from  there 
to  the  broad  exasperation  and  drift  that  have  unfolded  in  France 
for  the  past  4  or  5  years.  I  will  conclude,  even  more  broadly,  with 
some  of  the  issues  that  should  be  watched  more  closely  because 
they  may  have  some  implications  for  U.S.  policies. 

With  regard  to  Le  Pen,  very  often  viewed  as  the  political  god- 
father of  much  of  the  new  nationalism  in  continental  Europe,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  political  gains  he  was  able  to  achieve  in  the 
1980's  are  now  beginning  to  decline.  The  elections  of  the  past  6 
years,  the  presidential  elections  in  1988,  legislative  elections  in 
1993,  and  the  European  elections  in  1994,  have  confirmed  a  steady 
decline  for  Mr.  Le  Pen  and  his  political  party  from  the  peak  of  14.5 
percent  received  at  the  elections  in  1988  to  about  12.5  percent  at 
the  legislative  elections  last  year,  to  10.5  percent  at  the  European 
elections  this  past  June. 

I  suspect  that  in  the  next  presidential  election,  he  will  be  below 
10  percent. 

I  think  that  what  needs  to  be  explained,  which  is  of  relevance  to 
today's  circumstances  is  what  caused  this  dramatic  rise  of  Mr.  Le 
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Pen's  appeal  in  the  1980's,  when  he  moved  from  a  zero  level  in 
1981  to  being  dangerously  close  to  challenging  one  of  the  two  presi- 
dential candidates  for  the  run-off  in  1988.  The  answer  is  three-fold. 

Le  Pen,  who  had  been  around  French  politics  since  the  mid- 
1950's  and  was,  therefore,  not  a  newcomer,  served  a  three-fold 
function.  First,  he  and  his  party  were  a  means  of  protest  against 
established  political  parties  and  their  leaders. 

Now  this  was  all  the  more  effective  in  the  1980's  as,  first,  there 
was  an  alternation  that  took  place  for  the  first  time  in  the  Fifth 
Republic  when  the  left  was  elected  in  1981.  Second,  there  was  also 
an  alternation  of  some  sort  that  took  place  within  the  left,  as  the 
Socialist  Party  moved  away,  in  1983-84,  from  its  previous  positions 
and  began  to  endorse  those  of  the  opposition  the  Socialists  had  just 
defeated.  So  there  was  a  political  setting  in  the  1980's  that  made 
possible  a  rebellion  of  sort  against  those  who  were  not  delivering 
on  their  platform  on  the  left,  and  those  who  seem  unable  to  provide 
any  effective  opposition  on  the  right. 

Second,  as  it  is  well  known,  Le  Pen  and  his  party  represented 
a  means  of  action  against  the  so-called  colonization,  if  you  will,  or 
"Third  Worldization"  of  France  and  its  society.  This  issue,  I  am 
sure,  has  been  touched  upon  when  covering  some  other  states  in 
Western  Europe.  Even  though,  quite  frankly,  the  number  of  illegal 
immigrants  from  North  Africa  has  been  grossly  exaggerated,  still, 
facts  do  not  always  matter  in  politics,  in  France  and  elsewhere. 
There  was  a  perception  of  growing  waves  of  immigrants  coming  in, 
transforming  French  society,  and  that  issue  was  used  quite  effec- 
tively by  Le  Pen  and  his  party  during  that  period  of  time. 

Third,  and  finally,  a  significant  feature  in  the  rise  of  Le  Pen  and 
his  party  is  that  they  were  perceived  as  a  protection  against  the 
erosion  of  France's  national  sovereignty,  a  sovereignty  that  was 
being  eroded  not  only  in  terms  of  the  growth  of  the  European 
Union,  especially  after  1984-85,  the  Fontainebleau  Agreement  that 
was  to  lead  to  the  Single  European  Act  of  1987,  but  also  in  reaction 
to  the  perception  of  France  as  increasingly  dependent  on  the  good- 
will and  support  of  its  partner  and  neighbor  next  door,  namely, 
Germany. 

Now,  faced  with  that  barrage,  the  other,  more  established  parties 
and  leaders  had  three  options,  which  they  adopted  in  succession. 

First,  they  could  ignore  it,  which  they  did  for  a  few  years,  thus 
giving  even  more  room  to  Mr.  Le  Pen  for  asserting  its  views. 

Next,  they  could  attack  it  passionately,  which  some  did — not 
many — unsuccessfully,  by  and  large,  and  with  some  negative  politi- 
cal consequences  for  those  who  did  do  it. 

Third,  they  could  join  it  covertly.  It  is  when  Le  Pen's  positions 
were  endorsed  by  other  parties  that  began  the  decline  of  the  na- 
tional front  along  the  lines  which  I  mentioned  earlier.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  in  the  1994  European  election  there  was  a  populist  coali- 
tion of  sorts  which  endorsed  some,  but  not  all,  evidently,  of  the 
ideas  put  forward  by  Mr.  Le  Pen,  and  which  represented  about  40 
percent  of  the  total  vote. 

Now,  how  does  one  explain  the  current  setting  in  the  1990's,  that 
grew  out  of  the  Le  Pen  phenomenon  during  the  previous  years? 
Well,  I  think  that  we  can  look  at  three  particular  kinds  of  politics: 
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as  politic  of  resentment,  if  you  will;  second,  as  politics  of  apprehen- 
sions; and,  third,  as  politics  of  renewal. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  each  of  those  terms.  First,  resent- 
ment. The  French  are  resentful  of  an  increasing  number  of  people 
who  are  said  to  be  "not  like  us  French,"  "not  like  us"  in  terms  of 
the  self  image  that  the  French  have  entertained  about  themselves 
over  the  years.  Arabs  from  North  Africa  and  blacks  from  former 
French  West  Africa  are  the  focus  of  right-wing,  but  even  left-wing 
too,  populist  exploitation  of  latent  racism  and  the  will  to  point  to 
scapegoats  as  an  explanation  for  a  pervasive  sense  of  decline.  The 
phenomenon  is  not  new  in  France,  but  the  focus  is  somewhat  novel 
and  is  related  to  a  long-term  trend  of  the  French  empire  that  has 
come  back  home  to  the  French  metropolis. 

Second,  in  addition  to  resenting  the  new  citizens  as  not  "being 
like  us,"  there  is  a  resentment  of  French  political  leaders  not  being 
"for  us" — this  is  to  say  a  sentiment  that  somehow  political  leaders 
are  separate  from  the  preoccupations  of  the  citizens,  that  they  form 
a  class  apart,  that  they  do  not  truly  belong  and  that  their  main  ob- 
jective, really,  is  to  remain  in  office,  as  opposed  to  taking  care  of 
the  day  to  day  needs  of  the  citizens. 

"Not  like  us,"  "not  for  us" — the  resentment,  finally,  is  about  a 
sense  of  a  political  system  that  does  not  care  about  the  citizens; 
that  the  system  is  not  about  them  but  about  the  protection  of  privi- 
leges; that  it  does  not  cater  to  their  day  to  day  concerns  and  appre- 
hensions— security  in  the  streets,  drugs,  quality  of  education,  and 
so  forth. 

I  think  Le  Pen  understood  that  extraordinarily  well  in  the  early 
1980's  and  took  advantage  of  it.  Mrs.  Thatcher,  incidentally,  in  the 
U.K.  understood  that  and,  therefore,  was  able,  on  her  own  terms, 
to  take  advantage  of  it  as  well. 

The  politics  of  apprehension,  very  quickly,  had  to  do  mostly 
about  jobs — jobs,  jobs,  jobs — job  security,  job  satisfaction.  It  is  not 
only  the  fact  that  jobs  are  missing,  but  the  fact  that  when  they  are 
available,  they  do  not  seem  safe,  and  when  they  may  be  safe,  they 
are  not  enjoyable.  This  can  also  be  found  elsewhere. 

In  the  particular  French  context,  two  or  three  observations  can 
be  made. 

For  France,  unemployment  is  a  relatively  recent  phenomenon. 
Thirty  years  ago,  there  was  hardly  any  unemployment  in  France, 
in  the  early  1960's.  Fifteen  years  ago,  an  unemployment  of  1  mil- 
lion in  France  was  viewed  as  threatening  the  threshold  of  social 
and  political  tolerance.  Today,  of  course,  the  level  of  unemployment 
is  coming  close  to  4  million,  or  12  percent.  But  the  official  numbers 
are  not  exactly  always  reliable.  They  may  even  be  understated. 

Worse  yet,  unemployment  now  in  France  is  no  longer  the  privi- 
lege of  the  uneducated  French  citizens.  Lo  and  behold,  even  the 
elite  can  be  unemployed,  those  coming  out  of  the  "grandes  ecoles," 
thereby  adding  to  insecurity  across  the  classes  and  over  the  full  so- 
cial spectrum  of  the  populace. 

Moreover,  social  coverage,  which  used  to  be  so  very  generous, 
continues  to  be  extended  by  the  state  providence,  but  with  increas- 
ing reluctance,  thereby  adding  to  the  apprehension  that  such  sup- 
port is,  indeed,  not  only  being  reconsidered  but  might  be  with- 
drawn in  some  more  or  less  closed  future. 
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Senator  Biden.  Are  you  talking  about  France  or  the  United 
States?  Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  I  am,  of  course,  kidding  here. 

Dr.  Serfaty.  Well,  there  is  much  convergence  between  the  two. 
And  there  is  convergence  across  European  countries  as  well. 

Finally,  there  is  no  sense  of  institutional  protection.  The  unions 
have  faded,  the  political  parties  are  no  longer  reliable,  the  cor- 
porate bosses  are,  many  of  them,  under  indictment  or  the  threat 
of  indictment,  and  political  leaders  do  not  disappear  but  continue 
to  re-emerge  with  monotony  and,  therefore,  with  reduced  con- 
fidence and  apprehension. 

Third  is  the  politics  of  renewal.  I  think  this  may  be  the  aspect 
of  the  setting  which  might  have  some  greater  specificity  to  France. 
The  French  have  been  at  the  center  of  the  construction  of  the  Euro- 
pean Union,  as  it  is  well  know  over  the  years.  But  in  a  sense  that 
community,  which  was  envisioned  as  a  cage,  initially,  within  which 
Germany  could  be  locked,  has  become  something  much  more,  much 
more  dominant,  much  more  absorbing  than  what  had  been  antici- 
pated. It  is  this  Europe  now  which  is  eroding  the  sense  of  a  na- 
tional sovereignty  and  it  is  this  Europe,  therefore,  against  which  a 
growing  number  of  French  citizens  are  rebelling — a  Europe,  for  in- 
stance, which  is  denying  an  identity  without  adding  to  security  in 
light  of  the  crises  and  conflicts  that  have  emerged  next  door. 

Third,  and  finally,  given  that  setting  which  has  grown  from  the 
1980's  to  the  1990s,  from  the  specific  of  Le  Pen  and  his  party  to 
a  more  general  political  landscape  in  France,  what  should  we  be 
watching  for  during  the  coming  years?  It  seems  to  me,  clearly,  that 
the  elections  in  France  in  1995  will  be  especially  significant  to  the 
extent  that  one  of  the  candidates  may,  indeed,  serve  as  a  catalyst 
for  an  open  debate  on  the  future  of  Europe  which,  even  at  the  time 
of  the  referendum  of  Maastricht,  did  not  take  place  in  September 
of  1993.  These  elections,  scheduled  to  be  held  in  April-May,  could 
even,  due  to  unpredictable  circumstances,  take  place  slightly  ear- 
lier in  1995. 

Second  is  the  situation  in  Algeria,  because  it  does  feed  on  the 
flow  of  immigrants  and  widespread  concerns  about  large  waves  of 
boat  people  who,  allegedly  or  actually,  might  cross  the  Mediterra- 
nean should  this  crisis  escalate  further. 

Third,  of  course,  is  the  evolution  of  Europe  and  its  conflicts — 
Bosnia,  but  also  beyond  Bosnia,  which  add  to  the  apprehensions 
that  in  the  aftermath  of  the  cold  war  insecurity  has  grown  and 
much  of  what  used  to  be  taken  for  granted  can  no  longer  he  so. 

In  1995,  in  short,  for  France,  for  Europe,  for  inter-European  rela- 
tions, for  trans-Atlantic  relations  is  likely  to  be  an  especially  sig- 
nificant year,  not  so  much  because  there  is  something  evil  that  has 
emerged,  called  the  "new  French  nationalism,"  but  because  cir- 
cumstances within  France,  within  Europe  and  beyond  have 
changed  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  new  apprehensions  and  new 
concerns. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  BlDEN.  Thank  you  very  much,  Professor  Serfaty.  Again, 
I  hope  you  can  stay  as  long  as  possible,  but  I  do  understand  that 
at  some  point  you  may  have  to  depart  for  your  flight.  But  I  don't 
think  that  is  until  a  little  later  in  the  afternoon.  If  you  can  stay, 
we  would  appreciate  it.  Dr.  Zolberg. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ARISTIDE  R.  ZOLBERG,  CHAIRMAN,  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE;  DIRECTOR,  INTER- 
NATIONAL  CENTER  OF  MIGRATION,  ETHNICITY  AND  CITI- 
ZENSHIP, AND  UNTVERSITY-IN-EXILE  PROFESSOR,  GRAD- 
UATE FACULTY,  NEW  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  RESEARCH,  NEW 
YORK,  NY 

Dr.  Zolberg.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  honor  and  the  op- 
portunity to  share  some  thoughts  on  a  peculiar,  small  country.  A 
few  years  ago,  the  country's  leading  novelist,  Hugo  Claus,  pub- 
lished a  novel  about  Belgium,  which  he  called  'The  Sorrow  of  the 
Belgians."  He  was  asked  why  "The  Sorrow"  rather  than  'The  Trag- 
edy of  the  Belgians."  He  commented,  ironically,  that  Belgium  was 
not  big  enough  to  experience  a  tragedy. 

In  the  same  vein,  I  would  like  to  call  my  present  account,  'The 
Bickering  of  the  Belgians,"  rather  than  "The  Conflict  of  the  Bel- 

fians."  Fortunately,  while  bickering  may  get  on  one's  nerves,  it  sel- 
om  leads  to  muraerous  violence. 

As  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  it  was  evident 
that  Belgian  society  was  being  shaped  into  two  distinct  language 
communities — Dutch  and  French  speakers — and  that  this  emerging 
reality  was  at  odds  with  the  state's  unitary  constitutional  design 
and  the  notion  of  a  Belgian  nationality. 

Its  communities  today  do  not  constitute  ancient  ethnic  groups, 
but  are  the  result  of  modernization.  While  most  of  today's  Dutch 
speakers,  who  constitute  about  60  percent  or  so  of  the  population, 
trace  their  roots  to  the  northern  part  of  the  country  and  may  prop- 
erly be  called  Flemings,  over  the  centuries,  many  Flemings  became 
French  speakers.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  upper  classes  in 
the  Flemish  region,  as  well  as  of  the  general  population  living  in 
and  around  the  capital  city,  Brussels. 

Concomitantly,  the  French  speaking  community  includes  not  only 
Walloons,  whose  forebears  lived  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country 
and  spoke  Walloon  or  Picard  dialects  rather  than  French,  but  also 
substantial  numbers  of  Belgians  of  Flemish  origin. 

When  Belgium  became  independent  in  1831,  the  Flemings  con- 
stituted a  clear  majority  of  the  population,  as  they  do  today.  But 
because  the  upper  classes  throughout  the  country  were  French 
speaking,  French  was  established  as  the  only  official  language.  The 
disadvantages  arising  from  the  lesser  status  of  the  Flemings'  lan- 
guage were  compounded  by  the  fact  that  the  major  poles  of  eco- 
nomic development  were  in  the  Walloon  south  and  in  Brussels.  Un- 
derstandably, it  was  the  underdogs  who  challenged  the  status  quo. 

After  gaining  recognition  of  Dutch  as  an  official  language  in 
1893,  around  the  turn  of  the  century  militant  Flemings  advocated 
the  federalization  of  Belgium  as  a  way  of  overcoming  regional 
underdevelopment,  which  they  viewed  as  the  root  cause  of  their 
predicament.  However,  this  was  denounced  as  anti-Belgian  nation- 
alism, and  they  made  little  headway,  In  the  wake  of  the  two  World 
Wars,  because  Flemish  nationalists  collaborated  with  the  German 
occupants,  federalism  became  tainted  as  unpatriotic. 

In  the  1930's,  the  French  language  state  university  in  Ghent  was 
partially  converted  into  a  Dutch  language  institution  and  the  coun- 
try was  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  a  monolingual 
Dutch  language  north,  a  monolingual  French  language  south,  and 
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a  bilingual  capital  district.  However,  political  centralization  still 
prevailed. 

After  World  War  II,  although  French  retained  the  upper  hand, 
the  economic  situation  of  the  two  regions  was  reversed.  Thanks  to 
the  port  of  Antwerp  and  newly  developed  coal  mines,  Flanders  at- 
tracted domestic  and  foreign  investments  while  Wallonia's  mines 
were  exhausted  and  its  heavy  industry  declined  into  an  archaic 
rust  belt. 

Federalism  now  became  attractive  also  to  Walloon  militants  as  a 
way  of  insuring  their  region's  survival  in  a  country  with  a  Dutch 
speaking  linguistic  majority. 

In  the  1960's,  new  regional  movements  gained  sufficient  electoral 
strength  to  challenge  the  constitutional  status  quo.  Fighting  a  rear 
guard  action,  the  established  parties  then  attempted  to  preempt 
true  federalism  by  instituting  regional  councils  and  linguistic  as- 
semblies, albeit  with  limited  power  and  resources.  Moreover,  Brus- 
sels was  to  remain  under  the  control  of  the  national  government. 

In  the  1980's,  the  recently  created  quasi-federal  bodies  developed 
their  own  momentum  and,  in  effect,  pressed  for  further  devolution. 
Concurrently,  while  Belgium  fell  prey  to  catastrophic  economic  and 
fiscal  difficulties — in  addition  to  very  high  unemployment,  its  per 
capita  debt  is  today  among  the  highest  in  the  world  and  its  govern- 
ment deficit  the  highest  in  Europe  in  relation  to  GNP — the  neces- 
sity of  constituting  elaborate  government  coalitions  that  are  bal- 
anced linguistically  as  well  as  with  regard  to  the  other  divisions  of 
Belgian  society — Catholic  versus  anticlerical,  free  market  versus 
socialist — resulted  in  unprecedented  gridlock,  even  by  Washington 
standards. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  King  Baudouin  in  July  1993,  the 
country  had  gone  through  36  governments  in  48  postwar  years. 

The  government's  incapacity  to  solve  basic  problems  in  turn  un- 
dermined the  standing  of  the  established  parties  and  opened  the 
way  to  a  variety  of  antiparty  movements.  In  the  face  of  these  chal- 
lenges, in  1988,  the  political  establishment  finally  endorsed  federal- 
ism. But  it  took  several  more  years  to  bite  the  bullet  and  grant 
Brussels  its  own  regional  assembly  and  government. 

Completed  in  the  summer  of  1993,  the  new  federal  system  is  id- 
iosyncratically  asymmetrical,  reflecting  the  realities  of  Belgian  soci- 
ety as  well  as  the  political  power  of  the  key  actors.  In  snort,  au- 
thority over  economic  and  social  affairs  has  been  devolved  to  three 
regional  assemblies  and  governments — Flanders,  Wallonia,  and 
Brussels — while  authority  over  cultural  affairs  has  been  devolved 
to  three  linguistic  assemblies — Dutch,  French  and  German-speak- 
ing, a  very  small  group.  However,  the  Flemish  regional  council  and 
the  assembly  of  the  Dutch  language  community  have  merged  into 
a  single  body,  and  this  has  not  happened  on  the  other  side.  So  you 
have  a  very  asymmetrical  situation  today,  reflecting  the  relatively 
greater  power  of  the  Flemings  in  the  wnole  system.  The  Federal 
Government  retains  authority  over  foreign  affairs  and  defense  as 
well  as  over  general  economic  and  financial  policy. 

In  keeping  with  trends  in  Europe  more  generally,  Belgium  has 
also  spawned  new  parties  exploiting  local  antagonism  toward  immi- 
grants. During  the  boom  years,  Belgian  employers  massively  re- 
cruited guest  workers,  initially  mainly  from  Italy  and  Spain,  and 
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later  from  Morocco  and  Turkey.  Contrary  to  plan,  however,  the 
guests  stayed  on  and  turned  into  permanent  settlers  with  families 
of  their  own.  Today,  approximately  9  percent  of  Belgium's  10  mil- 
lion inhabitants  are  foreign-born. 

While  the  earlier  wave  is  by  now  partly  integrated,  the  more  re- 
cent arrivals,  including  some  135,000  Moroccans  and  80,000  Turks, 
are  ghettoized  in  old,  working  class  neighborhoods  and  Antwerp.  In 
keeping  with  Belgian  politics  generally,  the  anti-immigrant  parties 
follow  linguistic  lines.  They  include  on  the  French  speaking  side  a 
local  version  of  Le  Pen's  National  Front,  of  which  Professor  Serfaty 
spoke,  and  on  the  Flemish  side  a  party  called,  in  Dutch,  the 
Vlaams  Blok — the  Flemish  Block — which  is  an  extreme  right  party 
which  advocates  the  deportation  of  all  recent  immigrants  as  well 
as  an  independent  Flemish  republic. 

The  latter  party,  the  Vlaams  Blok,  has  been  especially  successful, 
largely  at  the  expense  of  the  regionally  dominant  Flemish  Catholic 
Party  and  the  Flemish  Nationalist  Party.  In  the  most  recent  elec- 
tions, October,  1994,  which  was  a  countrywide  municipal  election, 
it  obtained  10  percent  of  the  votes  in  the  Flemish  region  but  as 
much  as  28  percent  in  Belgium's  second  largest  city,  Antwerp, 
where  it  emerged  as  the  leading  party. 

On  the  same  occasion,  the  national  front  got  about  10  percent  of 
the  votes  in  the  French  speaking  part  of  Belgium,  largely  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  regionally  dominant  Socialists. 

Although  these  parties  are  not  part  of  the  governing  coalition, 
their  success  has  prompted  the  government  to  narden  its  attitude 
toward  immigrants  and  asylum  seekers. 

In  conclusion,  perhaps  the  new  federal  arrangements  that  have 
been  worked  out  after  these  many  years  will  enable  the  Belgians 
to  live  together,  or  perhaps  they  will  demonstrate  to  many  that 
Belgium  itself  is  not  necessary  for  their  well-being,  especially  in  a 
more  united  Europe,  of  which  Brussels  is  the  capital. 

One  thing  is  certain:  if  the  Belgians  do  stay  together,  their  mar- 
riage will  not  be  a  happy  one  because  the  partners  bring  very  dif- 
ferent ideas  to  it.  As  indicated  in  a  recent  poll,  some  60  percent  of 
Flemish  speakers  identify  themselves  as  Flemings  first,  but  only 
half  that  number  saw  themselves  as  Belgians  first.  Among  French 
speakers,  the  proportion  was  almost  exactly  reversed,  with  51  per- 
cent feeling  that  they  are  Belgians  first  but  only  23  percent  as  Wal- 
loons first.  The  bickering  will  undoubtedly  go  on.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Zolberg  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Aristide  R.  Zolberg,  Ph.D. 

Asked  why  he  titled  his  masterwork  "The  Sorrow  of  the  Belgians"  rather  than 
"The  Tragedy  of  the  Belgians,"  the  country's  leading  novelist  Hugo  Claus  com- 
mented ironically  that  Belgium  was  not  big  enough  to  experience  a  "tragedy."  In  the 
same  spirit,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  calling  the  present  account  "The  Bickering 
of  the  Belgians"  rather  than  "The  Conflict  of  the  Belgians."  Bickering  may  get  on 
one's  nerves,  but  it  seldom  leads  to  murderous  violence. 

As  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  it  was  evident  that  Belgian 
society  was  being  shaped  into  two  distinct  language  communities,  Dutch  and  French 
speakers,  and  that  this  emerging  reality  was  at  odds  with  the  state's  centralized 
and  unitary  constitutional  design.  These  communities  do  not  constitute  ancient  "eth- 
nic" groups  but  are  the  result  of  modernization.  While  most  of  today's  Dutch-speak- 
ers trace  their  roots  to  the  northern  part  of  the  country  and  may  properly  be  called 
"Flemings,"  over  the  centuries  many  Flemings  became  French-speakers.  This  was 
especially  true  of  the  upper  classes  in  the  Flemish  region,  as  well  as  of  the  general 
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population  living  in  or  around  the  capital  city,  Brussels.  Concomitantly,  the  French 
speaking  community  includes  not  only  "Walloons"  whose  ancestors  lived  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country,  and  spoke  Walloon  or  Picard  dialects  rather  than 
French,  but  also  substantial  numbers  of  Belgians  of  Flemish  origin. 

When  Belgium  became  independent  in  1831  the  Flemings  constituted  a  clear  ma- 

i'ority  of  the  population;  but  because  the  upper  classes  throughout  the  country  were 
■Yench-speaking,  French  was  established  as  the  only  official  language.  Moreover, 
Dutch  was  tainted  as  the  language  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  against 
which  the  Belgians  had  rebelled.  The  disadvantages  arising  from  the  lesser  status 
of  the  Flemings'  language  were  compounded  by  the  fact  that  the  major  poles  of  eco- 
nomic development  were  in  the  Walloon  south  and  in  Brussels.  Understandably,  it 
was  the  Flemish  underdogs  who  challenged  the  status  quo.  Around  the  turn  of  the 
century  militant  Flemings  began  advocating  the  federalization  of  Belgium  as  a  way 
of  obtaining  control  over  both  cultural  and  economic  policies  in  their  homeland.  In 
the  wake  of  the  two  world  wars,  because  Flemish  nationalists  collaborated  with  the 
German  forces  of  occupation,  federalism  became  tainted  as  unpatriotic  to  boot. 

After  World  War  II,  although  French  retained  its  attraction,  the  economic  situa- 
tion of  the  two  regions  was  reversed;  thanks  to  the  port  of  Antwerp  and  newly  de- 
veloped coal  mines,  Flanders  attracted  domestic  and  foreign  investments,  while 
Wallonia's  old  mines  and  heavy  industry  declined  into  an  archaic  rustbelt.  Federal- 
ism now  became  attractive  also  to  Walloon  militants,  as  a  way  of  insuring  their  re- 
gion's survival  in  a  country  with  a  Dutch  speaking  linguistic  majority.  In  the  1960s 
new  regional  movements  gained  sufficient  electoral  strength  to  challenge  the  con- 
stitutional status  quo.  Fighting  a  rear-guard  action,  the  established  parties  then  at- 
tempted to  preempt  true  federalism  by  instituting  regional  councils  (for  Flanders 
and  Wallonia)  and  linguistic  assemblies  (for  the  French,  Dutch,  and  German  speak- 
ing communities),  albeit  with  limited  powers  and  resources.  However,  Brussels  was 
to  remain  part  and  parcel  of  the  national  government. 

In  the  following  decade,  the  recently  created  quasifederal  bodies  developed  their 
own  momentum  and  in  effect  pressea  for  further  devolution.  Concurrently,  while 
Belgium  fell  prey  to  catastrophic  economic  and  fiscal  difficulties,  the  necessity  of 
constituting  elaborate  government  coalitions  that  are  balanced  linguistically  as  well 
as  with  regard  to  the  other  divisions  of  Belgian  society — Catholic  vs.  anti-clerical, 
free  market  vs.  socialist — resulted  in  unprecedented  gridlock.  At  the  time  of  the 
death  of  King  Baudouin  in  July  1993,  Belgium  had  36  governments  in  48  post-war 
years. 

The  government's  incapacity  to  solve  basic  problems  in  turn  undermined  the 
standing  of  the  established  parties  and  opened  the  way  to  a  variety  of  anti-party 
movements.  In  keeping  with  trends  in  Europe  more  generally,  they  included  groups 
exploiting  local  antagonism  toward  immigrants.  During  the  boom  years,  Belgium 
massively  recruited  guestworkers,  initially  mainly  from  Italy  and  Spain,  and  later 
from  Morocco  and  Turkey.  Contrary  to  plan,  the  guests  stayed  on  and  turned  into 
permanent  settlers  with  families  of  their  own.  Today,  approximately  nine  percent 
of  Belgium's  9.9  million  inhabitants  are  foreign-born;  while  the  earlier  wave  is  by 
now  partly  integrated,  more  recent  arrivals,  including  some  135,000  Moroccans  and 
80,000  Turks,  are  ghettoized  in  old  working-class  neighborhoods  in  Brussels  and 
Antwerp.  In  keeping  with  Belgian  politics  generally,  the  anti-immigrant  parties  fol- 
low linguistic  lines.  They  include  on  the  French  speaking  side  a  local  version  of 
LePen's  National  Front,  and  on  the  Flemish  side,  the  Vlaams  Blok,  an  extreme  right 
party  which  advocates  the  deportation  of  all  recent  immigrants  as  well  as  an  inde- 
pendent Flemish  Republic.  The  latter  has  been  especially  successful,  largely  at  the 
expense  of  the  regionally  dominant  Flemish  Catholic  Party  and  the  Flemish  Nation- 
alist Party.  In  the  October  1994  countrywide  municipal  elections,  it  obtained  10  per- 
cent of  the  votes  in  the  Flemish  region,  and  28  percent  in  Belgium's  second  largest 
city,  Antwerp,  where  it  emerged  as  the  largest  party.  On  the  same  occasion,  the  Na- 
tional Front  made  inroads  in  Brussels  and  some  of  the  Walloon  cities,  largely  at  the 
expense  of  the  regionally  dominant  Socialists.  Although  these  parties  are  not  part 
of  the  governing  coalition,  their  success  has  prompted  the  government  to  harden  its 
attitude  toward  immigrants  and  asylum  seekers. 

In  the  face  of  these  challenges,  in  1988  the  political  establishment  finally  en- 
dorsed federalism,  but  it  took  several  more  years  to  bite  the  bullet  and  grant  Brus- 
sels its  own  regional  assembly  and  government.  Completed  in  the  summer  of  1993, 
a  few  weeks  before  the  death  of  King  Baudouin,  Belgium's  new  federal  system  is 
idiosyncratically  asymmetrical,  reflecting  the  realities  of  Belgian  society  as  well  as 
the  political  power  of  the  key  actors.  In  short,  authority  over  economic  and  social 
affairs  has  been  devolved  to  three  regional  assemblies  and  governments — Flanders, 
Wallonia,  and  Brussels — while  authority  over  cultural  affairs  has  been  devolved  to 
three  linguistic  assemblies — Dutch,  French,  and  German  speaking.  However,  the 
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Flemish  regional  council  and  the  assembly  of  the  Dutch  language  community  have 
merged  into  a  single  body,  with  its  seat  in  Brussels.  The  federal  government  retains 
authority  over  foreign  affairs  and  defense,  as  well  as  over  general  economic  and  fi- 
nancial policy. 

Perhaps  the  new  arrangements  will  enable  the  Belgians  to  live  together,  or  per- 
haps their  newly  gained  autonomy  will  demonstrate  that  Belgium  is  not  necessary 
for  happiness,  especially  in  a  more  united  Europe.  One  thing  is  certain:  the  mar- 
riage will  not  be  a  happy  one  because  the  partners  bring  very  different  ideas  to  it. 
As  indicated  in  a  recent  poll,  some  60  percent  of  Dutch  speakers  identified  them- 
selves as  Flemings  first,  but  only  half  that  number  saw  themselves  as  Belgians  first; 
among  French  speakers  the  proportions  were  reversed,  with  50.8  percent  feeling 
that  they  are  Belgians  first,  but  only  23.2  percent  Walloons  first.  The  bickering  will 
go  on. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Zolberg.  Mr.  Goble. 

STATEMENT  OF  PAUL  A.  GOBLE,  SENIOR  ASSOCIATE,  CARNE- 
GIE ENDOWMENT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE,  WASHING- 
TON,  DC 

Mr.  Goble.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want,  before  I  begin,  to 
thank  you  for  your  efforts  to  save  Radio  Liberty/Radio  Free  Europe. 
As  one  of  the  parents  of  the  Radio  Liberty  Daily  Report,  I  would 
not  want  to  see  my  child  die,  and  I  think  it  continues  to  play  a  very 
important  role,  not  only  there  but  here  as  a  source  of  information. 

Senator  Biden.  I  do,  too,  and  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  GrOBLE.  As  you  indicated,  nationalism  is  the  most  powerful 
and  pervasive  force  to  have  emerged  in  the  post-cold  war  era.  But 
its  strength,  and,  even  more,  its  nature  are  very  poorly  understood. 

Indeed,  in  many  discussions,  in  newspapers  and  elsewhere,  na- 
tionalism has  become  an  epithet  for  whatever  we  don't  like,  rather 
than  for  an  explanation  of  what  is  taking  place.  Even  more,  it  has 
become  a  justification  for  passivity,  rather  than  a  guide  to  action. 

Consequently,  I  want  to  commend  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the 
members  of  your  committee  for  taking  the  time  to  explore  this  most 
important  subject.  The  region  I  will  be  focusing  on  today,  Central 
Asia,  is  one  that  is  seldom  subjected  to  much  analysis.  Indeed,  it 
has  only  recently  emerged  from  the  world  of  legends  and  myths. 
People  are  much  more  inclined  to  see  it  in  terms  of  caravans  along 
the  silk  road  or  Genghis  Khan  and  the  great  game,  rather  than  to 
think  of  it  as  a  series  of  five  important,  new  countries — 
Kazakhstan,  Kyrgyzstan,  Tajikistan,  Turkmenistan,  and 
Uzbekistan.  Indeed,  even  as  these  countries  have  emerged,  all  too 
many  people  tend  to  dismiss  them  as  simply  "the  stans,"  and  peo- 
ple who  should  know  better  are  doing  that  to  this  day. 

To  do  so,  however,  is  to  make  a  very  profound  mistake,  for  this 
enormous  region  of  more  than  50  million  people  is  important  in  its 
own  right  and  is  certain  to  play  an  increasing  role  throughout  the 
Eurasian  land  mass.  What  happens  there  is  going  to  send  fault 
lines  through  a  variety  of  other  regions  and  countries  that  may  be 
even  more  important  to  us. 

This  afternoon,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  one  aspect  of  what  I 
think  is  a  terribly  important  area  of  this,  and  that  is  the  impact 
of  nationalism  in  these  countries  because  I  think  when  we  talk 
about  nationalism  in  Central  Asia,  we  almost  always  get  it  wrong. 

I  would  like  to  do  three  things.  First,  I  would  like  to  look  at  the 
common  problems  that  the  peoples  of  these  countries,  including 
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their  governments,  face,  the  problems  that  are  so  large  most  people 
tend  to  think  there  are  no  differences  among  them. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  look  at  what  I  see  as  the  five  unique  an- 
swers that  have  been  given  so  far  by  the  countries  of  this  region 
to  the  problem  of  nationalism  and  to  suggest  that  the  answers  so 
far  are  likely  to  make  things  worse. 

Third,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  role  of  outsiders,  which 
is  much  discussed — the  role  of  Russia,  the  role  of  Turkey,  the  role 
of  Iran,  and  that  of  the  United  States — is  much  more  important 
than  we  think.  But,  at  the  same  time,  oftentimes  we  are  pursuing, 
all  three  of  us,  pursuing  policies  which  have  short-term  benefits 
and  long-term  negative  consequences.  I  think  this  largely  flows 
form  the  fact  that  we  do  not  understand  the  societies  with  whom 
we  are  dealing. 

Before  doing  that,  however,  I  would  like  to  make  three  prelimi- 
nary observations.  First,  I  think  it  is  important  to  remember  what 
nationalism  is  and,  even  more  what  nationalism  is  not.  National- 
ism, at  bottom,  is  a  doctrine  that  argues  that  the  nation  and  the 
state  should  be  coterminous,  that  membership  in  a  distinctive 
human  community  is  the  proper  basis  for  the  construction  of  a  po- 
litical order.  As  such,  it  can  either  play  a  positive  role  in  integrat- 
ing societies  and  is  part  of  the  growth  of  democracy  in  a  variety 
of  societies  or  it  can  be  the  basis  for  conflict  and  repression.  Which 
it  is  depends  on  circumstances.  But  nationalism,  per  se,  is  neither 
good  nor  bad. 

Moreover,  and  importantly,  nationalism  in  the  Islamic  world  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  Islamic  fundamentalism  or  even  a  rise  in  the 
participation  of  Muslims  in  the  political  order.  Indeed,  I  will  argue 
that  the  rise  of  nationalism  in  these  countries  would  represent  an 
important  bulwark  against  the  spread  of  Islamic  fundamentalism, 
that  the  two  things  are  at  loggerheads  rather  than  feeding  on  one 
another. 

Second,  when  we  talk  about  Central  Asia,  just  as  when  we  talk 
about  the  other  post-Soviet  states,  it  seems  to  me  terribly  impor- 
tant that  we  avoid  blaming  the  victims.  Most  of  the  problems  that 
the  Central  Asian  countries  face  today,  including  ethnic  conflict, 
have  their  roots  in  the  policies  of  the  now  discredited  and  over- 
thrown Soviet  system.  The  region  that  nationality  and  ethnicity  is 
so  important  in  these  societies  is  that  it  was  Soviet  policy  to  insti- 
tutionalize, politicize,  territorialize  and  hierarchically  arrange  eth- 
nic communities  in  which  there  would  be  ethnic  conflict  at  the 
basis  of  a  justification  for  a  highly  coercive  regime. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  these  countries  have  not,  in  the  less  than 
3  years  that  they  have  been  in  existence,  been  able  to  overcome 
that  experience  of  the  preceding  75. 

Finally,  and  this  is  even  more  important,  we  need  to  look  at 
these  countries  in  their  own  terms,  through  their  own  sources, 
rather  than  simply  through  a  Moscow  optic.  As  I  like  to  say,  you 
could  cover  the  state  of  Israel  from  Damascus,  but  it  would  be 
wrong.  Tragically,  most  of  the  coverage  of  Central  Asia  comes  from 
people  who  sit  in  Moscow  or  who  sit  in  Washington  but  who  do  not 
sit  in  any  of  the  Central  Asian  countries,  visit  them,  or  know  the 
languages. 
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If  we  look  at  this  region,  turning  to  the  common  problems,  and 
we  look  at  from  this  distance,  however,  we  see  that  there  are  three 
things  that  these  countries  have  in  common  that  are  so  overwhelm- 
ing that  I  think  people  forget  the  differences. 

First,  all  of  these  states  are  extremely  fragile.  They  have  econo- 
mies that  are  generously  in  recession — more  accurately  in  col- 
lapse— and  whose  leaders  increasingly  view  nationalism,  the  ar- 
ticulation of  a  national  idea,  as  a  quick  fix,  a  cheap  way  out  in 
order  to  build  legitimacy  for  themselves  and  the  political  order. 

Second,  and  this  is  even  more  important,  none  of  these  countries, 
not  one  of  them,  had  a  well  developed  national  movement  prior  to 
independence.  This  means  that  there  was  no  defined,  agreed  upon 
program  of  what  the  national  goals  should  be.  There  was  not  even 
a  lot  of  agreement  on  who  was  part  of  the  nation  in  the  case  of 
many  of  these  countries — not  just  excluding,  but  who  should  be  in- 
cluded and  how. 

Unlike  the  Baltic  countries  or  Ukraine,  which  had  well  articu- 
lated national  movements,  where  a  lot  of  these  issues  had  been 
thrashed  out  before  independence,  these  issues  are  only  being  ad- 
dressed and  only  partially  addressed  by  these  countries  since  inde- 
pendence was  achieved,  and  it  was  achieved  largely  by  accident 
rather  than  by  effort.  These  countries  were,  in  a  sense,  unexpect- 
edly independent.  If  you  had  asked  them  in  the  middle  of  1991 
whether  they  would  be  independent,  overwhelming  majorities 
would  have  said  no.  Then  suddenly,  in  December  of  1991,  3  years 
minus  1  week  ago,  they  found  themselves  thrown  to  the  winds. 

Third,  and  most  important  to  our  discussion  today,  all  of  these 
states  exist  within  a  situation  where  there  are  three  different  lev- 
els of  identity  constantly  competing  for  the  loyalty  of  the  popu- 
lation: those  identities,  which  are  broader  than  national  identities, 
those  at  the  national  level,  and  those  below  the  national  level.  Ob- 
viously, such  a  division  exists  elsewhere  in  the  world,  but  it  is  es- 
pecially marked  in  Central  Asia. 

The  three  major  supra-national  identities — the  Soviet,  the  Is- 
lamic, and  the  Turkic — have  very  different  strengths.  The  Soviet 
identity  has  collapsed,  but  the  commonwealth  identity  is  very  much 
alive.  The  second  supranational  identity,  the  Islamic,  is  not  only 
strong  but  growing.  All  of  the  titular  nationalities  in  the  region  are 
Islamic,  although  they  are  Sunni  and  not  Shia,  as  in  Iran.  That  is 
a  terribly  important  thing  to  remember.  One  of  the  reasons  that 
Islam  is  growing  is  because  what  we  are  seeing  in  Central  Asia  is 
the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  sponsored  modernization  of  society,  the 
explosive  growth  of  populations  with  a  consequent  "lumpenization" 
of  both,  and  assistance  from  some  Islamic  states.  And,  I  think  not 
unimportantly,  precisely  because  Islam  was  attacked  so  strongly  by 
the  Soviets,  there  are  many  people  in  Central  Asia  who,  therefore, 
assume  it  must  be  good  if  the  Soviets  hated  it  so  much.  There  is 
a  lot  of  that  going  around. 

The  third  supranational  identity,  which  Americans  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  but  which  has  proved  very  weak,  is 
Turkishness,  the  sense  of  being  a  part  of  a  common  Turkic  commu- 
nity, the  fact  that  people  all  spoke  those  language  and  that  they 
were  all  related.  In  fact,  the  languages  are  much  less  close  than 
people  assume.  The  Turkish  Government  likes  to  say  that  everyone 
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in  Central  Asia  speaks  Turkish.  Their  evidence  for  this  is  that  ev- 
eryone in  Central  Asia  can  understand  movies  dubbed  in  Turkish 
broadcast  on  the  Avrazia  satellite.  If  you  ask  them  what  movies 
they  show,  they'll  tell  you  Arnold  Schwarzenegger  movies,  with  the 
obvious  next  question  being  how  much  of  any  language  do  you  need 
to  understand  one  of  those. 

Senator  Biden.  No.  The  obvious  next  question  is  do  they  pay  the 
royalties? 

Mr.  Goble.  Probably  not.  But  it  would  not  come  to  me,  so  I 
would  not  ask  that  question. 

The  second  level  of  identity  in  the  region,  the  national,  is  even 
more  problematic.  While  this  region,  Central  Asia,  has  always  been 
divided  culturally,  linguistically,  and  economically,  and,  therefore, 
the  Soviets  did  not,  as  sometimes  asserted,  simply  create  nations, 
the  fact  is  making  language  central  to  identity  was  a  Soviet  inter- 
vention, and  the  way  they  were  organized  was  terribly  important 
in  creating  conflict. 

Now  to  say  this  and  to  say  that  these  identities  are  still  rel- 
atively weak  is  not  to  say  that  they  cannot  power  things.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  national  competition  in  the  region.  But  it 
is  important  to  note  that  most  of  the  national  antagonism  today 
has  been  directed  from  one  Central  Asian  nation  to  another,  rather 
than  from  Central  Asian  nations  toward  the  Russians,  which  would 
be  a  much  more  explosive  situation. 

Below  the  national  identity  level,  there  are  subnational,  pri- 
mordial groupings,  regional,  clannic,  and  tribal,  which  compete 
with  both  and  which  may  be  very  strong,  as  in  Turkmenistan, 
where  exactly  the  same  clannic  confederation  ran  things  in  the 
19th  century,  under  the  Soviets,  and  now.  Exactly  the  same  clannic 
membership  simply  changed  its  labels.  But  it  is  the  same  group  of 
people,  or  it  may  be  relatively  weak,  as  in  Kazakhstan. 

But  these  primordial  units  are  gaining  in  strength  for  the  rea- 
sons such  attachments  always  grow  in  strength.  During  a  time  of 
crisis  they  seem  more  real  to  people  and  a  better  defense  against 
the  rigors  of  change. 

In  all  of  these  commonalities  there  are,  nonetheless,  five  different 
answers  these  countries  have  come  up  with  with  respect  to  nation- 
alism. The  countries  vary  enormously — in  size,  in  ethnic  structure, 
in  economic  possibilities,  in  their  political  history,  in  their  elite 
structures.  In  my  prepared  testimony,  I  provide  a  chart  that  shows 
just  how  different  these  countries  really  are.  But  here  I  would  like 
to  focus  on  just  what  we  have  with  respect  to  nationalism.  Let  me 
take  each  in  turn. 

First  is  Tajikistan.  In  very  many  important  respects,  Tajikistan 
is  not  really  a  country.  It  is  a  line  on  the  map  which  is  a  battlefield 
between  the  Russian  201st  motorized  rifle  division  and  a  variety  of 
substate  actors — regional,  ethnic,  and  Islamic.  While  it  is  Persian 
speaking,  it  is  Sunni  in  religion,  not  attracted  to  Iran,  and,  there- 
fore, we  have  a  situation  where  there  is  not  a  state.  It  is  a  conceit 
of  the  West  that  the  state  is  the  most  powerful  entity  on  any  given 
territory.  That  is  not  true  in  Tajikistan.  It  is  the  Russian  Army. 

Tragically,  the  Russian  efforts  to  promote  stability  or  to  expand 
its  influence  are  having  the  consequence  of  producing  precisely 
what  Moscow  claims  to  fear  most  and  what  it  presents  itself  to  the 
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United  States  and  the  West  as  doing  in  Tajikistan;  namely,  it  is 
promoting  a  kind  of  Islamic  fundamentalism  as  more  and  more  op- 
position groups  excluded  from  political  participation  look  to  that 
particular  primordial  tie  to  organize  their  struggle. 

Senator  Biden.  Are  they  excluded  as  a  matter  of  law? 

Mr.  Goble.  Not  as  a  matter  of  law  but  as  a  matter  of  practice. 

Senator  Biden.  Oh,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  they  are  not  ex- 
cluded. 

Mr.  Goble.  These  countries,  or  in  the  case  of  Tajikistan,  the  gov- 
ernment simply  exists  at  the  sufferance  of  the  Russian  military  be- 
cause it  is  not  strong  enough  to  defend  itself  against  various  forces 
in  society.  And  it  is  also  true  that  no  one  of  those  forces  could  take 
over  and  impose  itself.  We  are  not  talking  that  the  Russians  are 
propping  up  a  puppet  and  somebody  else  is  a  legitimate  regime.  We 
are  talking  about  a  situation  where  that  has  not  been  decided  yet. 

In  Uzbekistan,  Uzbek  national  consciousness  is  far  better  articu- 
lated than  the  Tajik.  The  Uzbeks  have  been  a  settled  community 
for  more  than  1,000  years.  But  what  we  see  there  is  another  form 
of  authoritarianism,  this  time  produced  locally,  but  without  the  re- 
sources that  can  give  that  regime  a  sense  of  efficacy  in  the  popu- 
lation. 

While  it  is  somewhat  grandiose  language  about  the  Uzbek  spe- 
cial role  in  Central  Asia  that  has  won  some  support,  like  the  situa- 
tion elsewhere,  the  Uzbek  Government,  which  is  very  similar  to  the 
old  communist  regime,  has  excluded  most  forces,  again  leading  to 
the  displacement  of  opposition  onto  Islamic  groups  and  toward  a 
more  Islamic  fundamentalist  future. 

In  Turkmenistan,  we  have  authoritarianism,  but  here  it  is 
authoritarianism  with  resources.  The  Turkmen  Government,  under 
Niyazov,  who  has  a  cult  of  personality  that  would  have  embar- 
rassed Stalin — his  picture  literally  is  on  everything,  and  when  you 
fly  into  his  capital  city,  the  stewardesses  on  the  plane  ask  you  to 
thank  the  President  of  Turkemistan  for  your  nice  flight — so  far,  the 
Turkmenistan  Government  has  been  able  to  buy  people  off  because 
of  its  enormous  oil  and  gas  reserves.  But,  again,  the  very 
authoritarianism  of  the  government  and  its  unwillingness  to  in- 
clude social  groups  in  the  political  process  is  also  contributing  to 
the  politicization  of  Islam  and  to  the  stunting  of  the  growth  of  any 
legitimate  national  ideology. 

Kyrgyzstan,  where  many  people  place  great  hopes,  represents  a 
form  of  failed  democratization.  While  President  Askar  Akayev  has 
tried  to  promote  a  plebiscitary  presidential  system,  increasingly  his 
opponent  in  substate  groups  see  him  as  simply  excluding  them 
from  the  process  and  they,  too,  are  increasingly  looking  either  to 
clannic,  regional,  or  Islamic  support  as  a  basis  of  challenge. 

Kazakhstan  is  totally  different.  Indeed,  if  I  were  being  really  fair, 
I  would  not  include  Kazakhstan  in  the  discussion  of  Central  Asia. 
In  Soviet  times,  both  the  Soviets  and  the  West  always  spoke  of 
"Central  Asia  and  Kazakhstan."  Kazakhstan  really  is  different.  It 
is  far  less  Islamic.  It  was  Islamicized  only  800  years  after  Islam 
came  to  Uzbekistan,  and  it  is  much  more  ethnically  mixed.  Only 
5  years  ago,  the  number  of  ethnic  Russians  was  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  ethnic  Kazakhs.  Kazakhstan  and  its  leader  have  adopted  a 
very  different  national  strategy.  Instead  of  promoting  an  ethnically 
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based  nationalism,  Alma-aty  has  sought  to  promote  genuine  politi- 
cal citizenship,  despite  a  somewhat  authoritarian  cast.  And  the 
Kazakh  Government  has  gone  out  of  its  way  to  try  to  include  more 
elements  of  the  population.  As  a  result,  Islam  is  not  growing  in  the 
same  degree.  Political  opposition  is  much  more  divided,  much  more 
normal,  and  thus  the  kind  we  would  like  to  see,  but  that  reflects 
Kazakhstan's  special  situation. 

In  sum,  most  of  these  countries  have  blocked  the  articulation  of 
a  healthy  nationalism  that  could  promote  state  building  and  inte- 
gration and,  thus,  have  contributed  to  the  rise  of  the  very  thing 
they  say  they  oppose,  Islamic  fundamentalism,  and,  increasingly,  to 
a  growing  antioutsider  attitude  throughout  the  region. 

Now,  given  what  is  happening  locally,  what  can  the  outsiders  do? 

Obviously,  these  countries  are  going  to  have  to  solve  most  of 
their  problems  on  their  own.  But  there  are  some  things  that  out- 
siders can  do  if  they  understand  the  situation.  Unfortunately,  that 
has  rarely  been  the  case,  and  the  major  outside  actors  either  have 
not  had  the  impact  in  the  region  that  was  expected  or  else  have 
contributed  to  the  very  developments  that  they  most  want  to  avoid. 
One  considers  just  three  pairs,  Turkey  and  Iran,  Russia  and  the 
CIS,  and  the  United  States. 

After  the  Soviet  Union  collapsed,  it  was  widely  viewed  in  Wash- 
ington that  there  would  be  a  new  "great  game"  in  Central  Asia  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Iran.  That  never  happened.  More  importantly, 
it  could  never  have  happened  if  people  had  looked  at  a  map. 

While  Turkey  enjoyed  a  number  of  advantages  in  the  supposed 
competition,  it  was  geographically  cut  off  from  tne  region  and,  thus, 
could  not  easily  project  its  influence  or  become  a  major  economic 
partner.  Iran,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoyed  the  geographic  location 
that  was  necessary  to  have  influence,  but  its  influence  was  limited 
starkly  by  severe  lack  of  funds,  the  Sunni-Shia  divide  in  the  popu- 
lation, and  a  certain  cultural  arrogance  in  its  dealings  with  the 
new  Central  Asian  states.  The  Iranian  Foreign  Minister,  when  he 
arrived  in  Tashkent  for  the  first  time,  actually  got  off  the  plane 
and  said:  "You  lucky  people.  We,  the  creators  of  your  culture,  are 
back.  You  can  now  resume  being  fully  human."  This  went  over  just 
about  as  well  in  Tashkent  as  such  remarks  would  have  gone  over 
here  in  Washington. 

Senator  BiDEN.  He  actually  said  that? 

Mr.  Goble.  He  actually  said  that. 

Senator  BiDEN.  That's  a  rough  translation? 

Mr.  Goble.  That's  as  good  a  translation  as  I  have.  Yes. 

The  response  of  the  Uzbek  regime  was  the  following  day  to  pub- 
lish a  map  in  the  newspapers  showing  medieval  pilgrimage  sites 
for  Muslims.  It  showed  there  were  lots  of  medieval  pilgrimage  sites 
in  Central  Asia,  that  there  were  lots  of  medieval  pilgrimage  sites 
for  Muslims  in  Arabia,  but  that  there  were  no  medieval  pilgrimage 
sites  in  what  is  now  Iran.  That  is  not  a  very  good  way  to  open 
things  up. 

Second,  not  surprisingly,  people  expected  Russia  and  the  Com- 
monwealth to  play  a  big  role.  But,  so  far,  this  role  has  been  incred- 
ibly counterproductive  and  is  getting  more  so.  Increasingly,  Rus- 
sian actions — and  the  Commonwealth  is  viewed  as  little  more  than 
a  cover  for  those  actions — are  seen  as  being  the  products  of  Rus- 
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sian  nationalism  and  the  articulation  of  Russian  national  interests, 
and  they  are  generating,  for  the  first  time  in  Central  Asia,  anti- 
Russian  sentiments,  as  opposed  to  anti-Moscow  sentiments. 

Prior  to  independence,  there  was  a  lot  of  anti-Moscow  sentiment 
in  Central  Asia,  but  very  little  anti-Russian  sentiments.  The  most 
remarkable  fact  of  the  first  2  years  after  the  end  of  the  Soviet 
Union  was  that  there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  a  nonRussian 
killing  a  Russian  on  ethnic  lines  in  the  nonRussian  part  of  that 
world. 

Mr.  Yeltsin's  announcement  at  the  end  of  last  week  that  he 
would  unilaterally  extend  dual  citizenship  to  ethnic  Russians  living 
abroad  is  only  making  that  situation  worse.  More  frighteningly,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Independent  States  is  undermining  stability  in 
the  region.  As  one  local  observer  put  it,  "The  Commonwealth  is  in- 
creasingly a  club  of  presidents  and  Russia  is  joining  in  the  victori- 
ous war  of  the  governments  against  their  own  citizens  who  are  of 
a  foreign  race  or  against  dissidents."  That  view,  that  the  Common- 
wealth is  promoting  a  kind  of  authoritarian  stability,  is  something 
that  is  also  producing  anti-Russian  nationalism  and  will  probably 
lead  either  to  attempts  to  promote  more  authoritarianism,  which 
will  then  ultimately  produce  Islamic  fundamentalism,  or  it  will 
produce  a  collapse  and  violence. 

Finally,  there  is  the  role  of  the  United  States.  Unfortunately,  our 
role,  too,  has  largely  been  counterproductive  in  this  particular  re- 
gion. Not  only  have  we  tended  to  promise  more  in  the  form  of  aid 
than  we  could  deliver,  but,  more  importantly,  I  think,  we  have 
tended  to  treat  the  countries  of  this  region  as  something  less  than 
real  countries.  If  other  countries  were  described  in  the  ways  that 
these  countries  are  frequently  described,  it  would  bother  people. 
But,  apparently,  it  does  not  bother  too  many  people  to  say  the 
things  we  say  about  "the  stans." 

More  important,  it  seems  to  me,  is  something  even  more  dan- 
gerous, and  that  is  our  tendency  to  encourage  "stabil'nost'  uber 
alles,"  the  notion  that  stability  is  the  highest  goal  no  matter  what. 
It  is  a  short-term  strategy  which  is  apparently  designed  to  make 
sure  that  these  areas  will  remain  relatively  quiet  and  that  the  flow 
of  oil  will  be  allowed  to  proceed.  But  it  is  viewed  in  Central  Asia 
as  being  little  more  than  a  support  for  Russian  hegemony  in  the 
region,  and  these  perceived  behaviors  of  the  United  States  are  feed- 
ing the  notion  among  Central  Asians  that  the  Islamic  fundamental- 
ists are  right  and  that  the  United  States,  along  with  Russia,  is  part 
of  the  problem. 

That  is  an  unfortunate  message  because  I  am  sure  that  is  not 
the  message  we  want  to  deliver.  But  that  is  how  it  is  being  viewed 
by  many  Central  Asians. 

Now  is  there  a  way  out?  I  think  there  is. 

First,  we  need  to  realize  that  we  are  less  than  3  years  away  from 
the  formation  of  these  countries  and  it  would  be  very  foolish  to 
think  that  we  are  going  to  play  or  that  anyone  is  going  to  play  the 
key  role  besides  the  people  in  the  region  alone.  But  I  think  there 
are  some  things  that  should  be  done. 

First  of  all,  I  think  the  Congress  and  especially  the  CSCE  Com- 
mission need  to  expand  their  good  work  in  highlighting  human 
rights  abuses  in  the  region.  The  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
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racy  should  receive  additional  support,  and  the  Radios,  of  course. 
And  we  should  consider  more  direct  assistance  to  the  peoples  of  the 
region. 

But  more  important  than  any  money  that  we  give  is  the  way  in 
which  we  treat  these  countries,  to  the  extent  that  we  treat  tnem 
as  countries,  and  to  insist  that  they  and  their  neighbors  play  by 
the  rules  of  democracy  and  international  law  we  will  be  promoting 
our  interests,  rather  than  undermining  them. 

Obviously,  we  may  not  always  be  able  to  defend  our  principles. 
Our  resources  are  obviously  not  adequate  to  take  on  all  of  the  en- 
emies of  them  in  the  world.  But  we  must  always  be  prepared  to 
state  them  clearly  and  openly.  The  fact  that  we  have  not  always 
done  so  when  it  comes  to  the  relationship  between  the  Government 
of  the  Russian  Federation  and  the  countries  of  Central  Asia  is  pro- 
moting a  disaster,  which  is  exactly  the  thing  we  claim  our  policy 
is  designed  to  avoid.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Goble  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Goble 

Nationalism  is  the  most  powerful  and  pervasive  force  to  have  emerged  in  the  post- 
Cold  War  era,1  but  its  strength  and  even  nature  are  often  poorly  understood.  In- 
deed, in  many  discussions  nationalism  has  become  an  epithet  rather  than  an  expla- 
nation and  a  justification  for  passivity  rather  than  a  guide  to  action.2  Consequently, 
I  want  to  commend  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  members  of  your  committee  for  tak- 
ing the  time  to  explore  this  most  important  subject.  And  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
asking  me  to  meet  with  you  to  discuss  the  strength  of  nationalism  in  Central  Asia, 
a  region  that  is  only  now  beginning  to  emerge  from  the  world  of  myths  and  legends. 

The  very  term,  "Central  Asia,"  is  still  more  capable  of  evoking  images  of  caravans 
and  the  Silk  Road,  of  Chingiz  Khan  and  the  Great  Game,  than  of  prompting  serious 
discussion  and  analysis.  Even  now,  when  five  new  countries— Kazakhstan, 
Kyrgyzstan,  Tajikistan,  Turkmenistan,  and  Uzbekistan — have  emerged  in  the  region 
following  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  all  too  many  inside  the  government  and 
out  tend  to  dismiss  this  region  as  "the  stans"  or  to  consider  it  only  in  terms  of  its 
impact  on  others.  To  do  so,  however,  is  to  make  a  profound  mistake,  for  this  enor- 
mous region  is  both  important  in  its  own  right  and  certain  to  play  an  increasing 
role  throughout  the  Eurasian  landmass. 

In  my  remarks  today,  I  would  like  to  address  only  one  aspect  of  the  enormously 
complex  picture  of  this  area:  namely,  the  nature  and  impact  of  nationalism  in  the 
five  countries  of  the  region.  To  do  that,  I  have  divided  my  remarks  into  three  sec- 
tions. In  the  first,  I  examine  the  common  problems  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  region, 
problems  which  loom  so  large  that  many  overlook  the  differences.  In  the  second,  I 
explore  the  five  unique  answers  the  countries  of  the  region  have  given  to  date  about 
nationalism.  And  in  the  third,  I  consider  the  role  of  outsiders  in  the  political  proc- 
esses of  these  countries,  highlighting  the  extent  to  which  almost  all  outside  inter- 
vention thus  far  has  been  both  unexpected  and  counterproductive. 

But  before  turning  to  these  three  areas,  I  need  to  make  several  preliminary  obser- 
vations. First,  it  is  important  to  remember  what  nationalism  is  and  even  more  what 
it  is  not.  Nationalism  at  bottom  is  a  doctrine  that  argues  the  nation  and  the  state 
must  be  coterminus,  that  membership  in  a  distinctive  community  is  the  proper  basis 
for  political  organization.  As  such,  it  can  play  a  positive  role  in  the  building  of  a 
democratic  state  or  it  can  be  the  basis  for  conflict  and  repression.  By  itself,  it  is  nei- 
ther good  nor  bad.  Moreover,  it  is  not  the  same  thing  as  'Islamic  fundamentalism," 
a  set  of  ideas  that  compete  with  and  undermine  national  identity.  Indeed,  as  I  will 
argue  below,  nationalism  is  a  major  break  on  the  spread  of  "Islamic  fundamental- 
ism" as  that  term  has  come  to  be  used. 

Second,  in  Central  Asia,  as  in  the  other  post-Soviet  states,  we  should  avoid  blam- 
ing the  victims  and  recognize  that  all  of  the  current  problems  of  these  countries 


JFor  a  discusBion  of  the  reasons  for  this  reemergence  of  a  political  force  that  many  had 
thought  was  only  of  historical  interest,  see  my  "A  New  Age  of  Nationalism,"  The  Access  Guide 
to  Ethnic  Conflicts  in  Europe  and  the  Former  Soviet  Union  (Washington,  1993). 

2 On  this  tendency,  see  my  "Ethnicity  as  Explanation,  Ethnicity  as  Excuse,"  in  R.  Pfaltzgraff 
and  R.  Shultz,  eds.,  Ethnic  Conflict  and  Regional  Instability  (Carlisle,  PA:  1994). 
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have  their  roots  in  the  now  discredited  Soviet  system.  Indeed,  even  the  idea  of  "na- 
tion" and  hence  of  national  identity  as  these  are  now  understood  there  were  per- 
verted by  the  Soviets.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  this  process,  but  we  should 
note  that  what  we  are  dealing  with  is  not  ethnicity  or  nationality  as  understood 
elsewhere  in  the  world  but  rather  politicized,  territorialized,  and  hierarchically  ar- 
ranged communities  in  which  the  Soviet  system  devoted  far  more  attention  to  using 
ethnicity  for  political  ends  than  to  promoting  the  notion  of  citizenship.3  Not  surpris- 
ingly, the  successor  states  must  confront  and  ultimately,  one  hopes,  overcome  these 
ideas. 

And  third,  we  need  to  examine  the  countries  of  this  region  in  their  own  terms 
rather  than  simply  through  a  Moscow  optic.  While  the  Soviet  overlay  remains 
strong,  these  countries  with  all  their  differences  are  closer  to  the  states  of  the  devel- 
oping world  than  to  Europe;  and  like  the  developing  countries,  the  state  while  weak 
is  often  a  stronger  institution  than  the  political  identification  of  the  population.  That 
in  turn  means  that  we  must  first  of  all  examine  the  actions  of  the  state  authorities 
as  they  attempt  to  articulate,  structure  and  control  the  emergence  of  national  iden- 
tities and  hence  nationalism. 

COMMON  PROBLEMS 

Viewed  from  a  distance,  the  five  countries  of  this  region  share  three  common  sets 
of  characteristics  with  respect  to  the  articulation  of  nationalism.  First,  all  are  fragile 
and  still  weak  states  whose  economies  are  generally  in  collapse  or  at  least  deep  re- 
cession— Turkmenistan  is  an  exception — and  whose  leaders  see  nationalism  alter- 
natively as  a  quick  fix  for  the  legitimation  for  themselves  or,  because  of  its  call  for 
participation,  as  a  challenge  to  their  own  power.  Second,  none  of  these  countries  had 
a  well-developed  national  movement  prior  to  independence  and  hence  none  had 
clearly  defined  and  generally  accepted  nationalism  which  could  be  used  by  elites  or 
counter-elites  to  promote  unity. 

And  third — and  most  important — all  of  these  states  face  a  situation  in  which  three 
levels  of  identity  compete:  the  supranational,  the  national,  and  the  subnational. 
While  this  pattern  is  not  unique  to  Central  Asia,  it  is  especially  marked  there  and 
poses  particular  challenges  to  both  elites  and  masses  in  the  elaboration  of  popular 
ideologies,  including  nationalism.  On  the  one  hand,  it  means  that  the  definition  of 
the  nation  and  of  nationalism  is  extremely  open,  allowing  a  variety  of  people  to  de- 
fine the  nation  in  new  and  interesting  ways.  But  on  the  other,  it  means  that  support 
for  any  one  level  of  identity  must  compete  with  other,  potentially  stronger  levels, 
and  must  adapt  itself  to  these  other  types  of  identity. 

Each  of  these  three  levels,  and  the  forces  which  are  sustaining  or  undermining 
them  require  some  additional  comment. 

The  three  major  supranational  identities — which  cut  across  the  borders  of  this  re- 
gion— are  Soviet-CIS,  Islamic,  and  Turkic.  While  the  Soviet  identity  has  collapsed, 
its  successor  form — attachment  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States  or 
some  other  larger  regional  arrangement — remains  strong.  Indeed,  the  Central  Asian 
countries  often  seem  more  committed  to  such  relations  than  other  non-Russian 
states.  To  the  extent  that  the  CIS  or  some  other  arrangement  delivers  the  goods, 
this  identity  is  likely  to  strengthen;  but  to  the  extent  that  Central  Asians — like 
other  non-  Russians — come  to  see  the  CIS  as  simply  a  fig  leaf  for  a  new  Russian 
imperialism,  it  will  inevitably  decline. 

The  second  supranational  identity,  Islamic,  is  strong  and  growing.  All  the  titular 
nationalities  are  Islamic,  albeit  to  varying  degrees,  and  overwhelmingly  they  are 
like  most  Muslims  in  the  world  Sunni  rather  than  Shi'a  like  the  Iranians.  One  rea- 
son for  this  is  the  discrediting  of  alternative,  Soviet-sponsored  identities  and  the 
sense  that  anything  Moscow  attacked  in  the  past  must  have  something  good  going 
for  it.  Another  is  that  there  are  powerful  social  forces  promoting  the  rise  of  Islamic 
consciousness:  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet-sponsored  modernization  of  society,  the  ex- 
plosive growth  of  both  rural  and  urban  populations  with  the  consequent 
"lumpenization"  of  both,  and  assistance  from  some  foreign  Islamic  states.  Elsewhere, 
these  forces  have  contributed  to  the  rise  of  what  many  call  "Islamic  fundamental- 
ism." But  there  is  one  element  that  is  very  much  a  variable  here  and  elsewhere, 
the  attitude  of  the  state  authorities  to  popular  Islamic  belief.  As  we  shall  see,  when 
the  state  authorities  seek  to  keep  participation  in  the  political  process  low  and 
hence  to  exclude  Islam  from  political  life  in  the  name  of  promoting  national  stabil- 


3 1  have  discussed  the  way  in  which  the  Soviet  syBtem  transformed  ethnicity  into  "nationality" 
in  "Rozhdeniye  stall nskoi  natsional'noi  politiki,"  Mezhnatsional'nyye  otnosheniya  v  Rossii  i  SNG 
(Moscow,  1994).  Cf.  A.N.  Nenarokov,  "Sem'desyat  let  nazad:  national'nyy  vopros  na  XII  s"ezde 
RKP(b ),"  Otechestvennaya  istoriya  6(1993):111-124  and  1(1994):  106-117. 
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ity,  they  unintentionally  promote  fundamentalism  by  displacing  onto  Islamic  groups 
the  power  of  political  grievances.  But  when  the  authorities  are  more  open  and 
participatory  and  when  they  view  Islam  as  one  of  the  important  elements  of  the 
community — an  approach  which  some  Russians  and  some  Americans  see  as  a  sell- 
out to  fundamentalism — they  tend  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  the  emergence  of  a 
fundamentalist  movement. 

The  third  supranational  identity,  attachment  to  Turkishness,  is  the  least  signifi- 
cant. While  all  the  titular  nationalities  of  the  region  except  the  Tajiks  speak  a 
Turkic  language,  that  fact  has  had  few  political  consequences.  Indeed,  these  coun- 
tries now  spend  more  time  interacting  with  the  Pacific  Kim  states  which  are  loaded 
with  capital  than  thinking  about  their  Turkishness. 

The  second  level  of  identity,  the  national,  is  even  more  problematic  as  a  basis  for 
social  and  political  mobilization.  While  the  region  has  always  been  subdivided  cul- 
turally and  linguistically,  the  idea  of  national  identity  was  introduced  by  the  Soviet 
regime  to  promote  certain  political  goals.  As  I  have  already  noted,  the  Soviets  ex- 
ploited these  divisions,  officialized  ethnic  identity  using  language  as  the  primary 
marker,  territorialized  ethnic  rights  with  non-Russians  being  granted  linguistic  in- 
stitutions only  on  their  titular  territories,  and  arranged  ethnic  groups  in  a  hier- 
archical manner  with  the  amount  of  ethnic  rights  being  dosed  out  to  guarantee  com- 
petition and  conflict  that  Moscow  could  then  exploit.  Not  surprisingly,  the  govern- 
ments and  peoples  of  this  region  still  continue  to  put  more  stock  on  nationality  so 
defined  than  they  do  on  citizenship.  And  we  can  even  say  that  this  pattern  rep- 
resents Stalin's  poison  pill  to  the  post-Soviet  future. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  some  elites  in  these  countries  are  trying  to  promote 
a  new  kind  of  territorially  based  identity,  a  patriotic  rather  than  ethnic  definition 
of  citizenship.  Such  efforts,  which  were  in  fact  launched  in  Kazakhstan  as  early  as 
the  19705  when  the  Kazakh  party  authorities  began  to  speak  of  "Kazakhstantsy" — 
the  people  of  Kazakhstan — rather  than  simply  the  Kazakhs,  an  ethnic  category, 
when  they  were  referring  to  the  population.  As  we  shall  see,  the  post-Soviet  Kazakh 
authorities  have  continued  this  pattern  but  up  to  now  with  still  only  partial  success. 

Moreover,  none  of  this  is  to  say  that  such  national  identities  are  irrelevant.  In- 
deed, in  the  post-Soviet  environment,  these  identities  have  powered  more  violence 
against  local  minorities  and  against  other  Central  Asians  than  they  have  against 
ethnic  Russians  or  other  outsiders. 

And  below  national  identities  are  a  variety  of  subnational  groupings — regional, 
clannic  and  tribal — which  compete  with  both  the  supranational  and  the  subnational. 
While  their  relative  strength  varies  widely — in  Turkmenistan,  the  same  clannic  con- 
federation has  run  things  under  tsars,  commissars  and  now  the  post-Soviet  regime, 
and  in  Tajikistan  and  Uzbekistan,  regional  attachments  mean  far  more  than  any- 
thing else  in  predicting  behavior — such  primordial  units  have  gained  in  strength 
throughout  the  region  precisely  because  they  are  seen  as  "more  real"  and  a  better 
defense  against  the  rigors  of  change  in  this  area. 

UNIQUE  ANSWERS 

Despite  these  commonalities,  the  five  countries  are  very  different:  in  size,  ethnic 
structure,  economic  possibilities,  political  history,  and  elite  structures.  (See  the  at- 
tached table  which  shows  the  population,  the  percentage  of  members  of  the  titular 
nationality  in  the  population,  the  percentage  of  other  Central  Asian  nationalities, 
the  percentage  of  ethnic  Russians,  and  the  size  of  outmigration — primarily  Slavic — 
since  1991.)  More  to  the  point  here,  their  leadership  have  dealt  with  nationalism 
in  fundamentally  different  ways  as  they  have  grappled  with  the  interrelated  prob- 
lems of  statebuilding,  democratization,  and  stabilization  in  the  face  of  sub-  and 
supra-national  challenges. 

Let  us  consider  each  of  the  five  in  turn. 
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Tajikistan 

In  important  respects,  Tajikistan  is  not  yet  a  state  but  rather  a  battlefield  be- 
tween the  Russian  201st  Motorized  Rifle  Division  and  a  variety  of  substate  actors — 
regional,  ethnic,  and  Islamic.  Persian-speaking  but  Sunni  in  religion,  the  Tajiks 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  articulate  a  generally  accepted  national  ideology  and 
hence  promote  nationalism.  Few  Russians  remain  as  a  result  of  the  conflict,  but 
Russian  pressure  through  the  puppet  government  is  thus  producing  what  Moscow 
claims  to  fear  most — Islamic  fundamentalism — as  more  and  more  opposition  groups, 
excluded  from  political  participation,  look  to  that  primordial  tie  to  organize  their 
struggle. 

Uzbekistan 

Although  Uzbek  national  consciousness  is  far  better  articulated  than  the  Tajik, 
the  Uzbek  government  has  practiced  a  form  of  authoritarianism  without  many  re- 
sources. By  that  I  mean  it  has  maintained  under  new  names  the  old  Soviet  system 
and  sought  to  promote  a  special  Uzbek  identity  even  while  excluding  popular  groups 
from  participation.  But  lacking  a  natural  resource  base  to  buy  off  the  population, 
it  has  sought  to  use  repression  combined  with  a  grandiose  projection  of  a  special 
and  dominant  Uzbek  role  in  the  region.  While  that  has  won  some  sympathy  in  the 
population,  it  has  made  Tashkent's  relationship  with  its  neighbors  more  problematic 
and  has  failed  to  address  the  underlying  social  and  economic  pressures  which  are 
promoting  a  turn  toward  a  more  Islamic  politics  in  the  future. 

Turkmenistan 

In  contrast  to  the  Uzbek  government,  the  Turkmenistan  authorities  are  practicing 
a  kind  of  paternalistic  authoritarianism  with  resources.  At  least  as  repressive  as 
Tashkent's  bosses,  Turkmenistan's  Niyazov  has  promoted  a  cult  of  personality  far 
more  extravagant  than  Stalin's  but  has  so  far  bought  off  the  population  by  using 
the  country's  oil  and  gas  revenues  to  keep  social  pressures  from  building  up  and 
by  continuing  to  exploit  tribal  and  clannic  divisions.  But  here  too,  the  very 
authoritarianism  of  the  government,  its  unwillingness  to  include  social  groups  in  the 
political  process  is  contributing  to  a  politicization  of  Islam  before  a  national  ideology 
can  be  laid  down. 

Kyrgyzstan 

Kyrgyzstan  represents  a  form  of  failed  democratization.  While  Askar  Akayev  has 
tried  to  promote  a  plebiscitary  presidential  system,  adherents  of  substate  elites  and 
the  old  political  system  have  drained  his  regime  of  much  of  its  ability  to  act.  None- 
theless, Akayev's  willingness  to  promote  the  ideas  of  political  inclusion  have  slowed 
the  growth  of  Islamic  opposition  and  stabilized  the  ethnic  situation — at  least  in  a 
comparative  sense. 

Kazakhstan 

In  Soviet  times,  the  authorities  always  spoke  of  "Central  Asia  and  Kazakhstan," 
and  the  idea  that  Kazakhstan  is  different  must  be  kept  in  mind.  Less  Islamic — its 
nomadic  population  was  Islamicized  and  then  only  incompletely  almost  800  years 
after  Islam  came  to  the  oases  of  what  is  now  Uzbekistan — and  more  ethnically 
mixed — the  number  of  ethnic  Russians  was  equal  to  the  number  of  ethnic  Kazakhs 
only  five  years  ago — Kazakhstan  and  its  leader  Nursultan  Nazarbayev  have  adopted 
a  very  different  national  strategy.  Instead  of  promoting  ethnically  based  national- 
ism, Alma-aty  has  sought  to  promote  political  citizenship;  and  despite  a  very  author- 
itarian style,  the  Kazakh  government  has  not  sought  to  exclude  the  population  from 
the  political  process  as  thoroughly  as  have  some  of  its  southern  neighbors.  Instead, 
it  has  attempted  to  portray  itself  as  uniquely  Eurasian — hence  Nazabayev's  ideas 
about  a  Eurasian  Union — and  as  a  bulwark  against  Islam  to  the  south.  As  a  result, 
Alma-aty  does  not  face  an  Islamic  challenge  at  present  but  rather  faces  ethnic  chal- 
lenges from  the  Russians,  the  Cossacks,  and  some  Kazakhs  who  believe  that 
Kazakhstan  should  be  for  the  Kazakhs.  And  these  challenges  are  likely  to  increase 
unless  the  Nazarbayev  government  can  export  oil  and  earn  enough  to  overcome  the 
current  crisis  in  efficacy  which  afflicts  that  country  as  well  as  the  others. 
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In  sum,  the  authoritarianism  of  the  governments  of  this  region  is  a  major  block 
to  the  articulation  of  a  healthy  nationalism  that  could  promote  state  building  and 
integration,  and  it  is  a  major  contributor  to  the  rise  of  Islamic  fundamentalism,  the 
very  force  that  these  regimes  claim  to  stand  against.  At  the  same  time,  these  re- 
gimes, because  they  often  continue  to  exploit  Soviet-structured  identities,  are  con- 
tributing to  ethnic  conflicts  within  and  among  these  countries  and  to  a  growing 
antioutsider  attitude  throughout  the  region. 

A  ROLE  FOR  OUTSIDE  ACTORS? 

Given  these  prospects,  is  there  anything  outside  actors  can  usefully  do?  Obviously, 
the  role  of  any  outside  country  is  going  to  be  small:  these  countries  are  going  to 
have  to  solve  most  of  their  problems  on  their  own.  But  there  are  things  that  some 
outsiders  can  do,  if  they  understand  the  situation.  Unfortunately  that  has  seldom 
been  the  case;  and  the  major  outside  actors  either  have  not  had  the  impact  in  this 
region  that  was  expected  or  else — like  the  local  regimes — have  contributed  to  the 
very  developments  that  they  most  want  to  avoid. 

Let  us  consider  just  three  such  outsiders:  Turkey  and  Iran,  Russia  and  the  CIS, 
and  the  United  States. 

The  "great  game"  in  Central  Asia  between  Turkey  and  Iran  that  so  many  in 
Washington  expected  after  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  never  happened.  More 
significantly,  it  could  never  have  happened.4  Turkey  enjoyed  certain  advantages — 
linguistic,  financial,  and  political — but  it  was  geographically  cut  off  from  the  region 
and  thus  could  not  easily  project  its  influence.  Iran,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoyed  geo- 
graphic propinquity,  but  its  influence  was  limited  by  a  lack  of  funds,  the  Sunni-Shi'a 
divide,  and  a  certain  cultural  arrogance  in  its  dealings  with  the  new  Central  Asian 
states. 

Russia  and  the  CIS  were  expected  to  play  a  big  role  as  well.  But  this  role  has 
been  extremely  counterproductive.  Increasingly,  Russian  actions — military,  economic 
and  political — are  seen  in  the  region  as  the  products  of  Russian  nationalism  and 
that  is  generating — for  the  first  time — anti-Russian  sentiments  among  the  Central 
Asians.  (Earlier,  Central  Asians  might  be  anti-Moscow  but  they  were  only  occasion- 
ally anti-ethnic  Russian.)5  More  frighteningly,  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent 
States  is  also  undermining  stability  in  the  region.  As  one  observer  put  it,  the  CIS 
is  increasingly  a  "club  of  presidents"  and  Russia  is  "joining  in  the  victorious  war 
of  the  'administrations'  against  their  own  citizens  who  are  a  foreign  race  or  against 
dissidents."6  In  short,  this  Russian-sponsored  institution  is  promoting  the  kind  of 
authoritarianism  in  the  region  which  will  only  help  power  the  growth  of  Islamic  fun- 
damentalism over  time. 

The  role  of  the  United  States  also  has  been  counterproductive.  Not  only  has  the 
US  promised  more  aid  than  it  has  delivered  and  tended  to  treat  the  countries  of 
this  region  as  something  less  than  real  countries,  but  it  has  pursued  an  approach 
which  can  be  characterized  as  stabil'nost'  uber  alles — and  I  combine  these  two  lan- 
guages intentionally.  Increasingly,  Central  Asians  see  our  advocacy  of  the  CIS  and 
other  forms  of  cooperation  as  little  more  than  support  for  Russian  hegemony  in  the 
region  and  our  support  for  authoritarian  regimes  that  can  guarantee  quiet  and  the 
flow  of  oil  as  contradicting  our  own  stated  principles.  These  perceived  approaches 
only  feed  the  notion  among  Central  Asia  that  the  Islamic  fundamentalists  are  right 
and  that  the  West — Russia  and  the  US  alike — is  the  problem.  That  too  feeds  what 
we  claim  to  be  in  opposition  to  and  means  chat  our  short  term  tactic  is  undermining 
our  long  term  interests.7 

Is  there  a  way  out?  As  we  meet  one  week  shy  of  the  third  anniversary  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  Commonwealth,  it  would  be  a  brave  and  foolish  individual  who  would 
predict  the  future  in  Central  Asia  in  all  details.  But  there  are  some  obvious  steps 
that  need  to  be  taken.  The  Congress  and  especially  its  CSCE  Commission  need  to 
expand  their  good  work  in  highlighting  human  rights  abuses  in  Central  Asia.  The 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy  also  should  receive  additional  support.  And  we 


4On  this  point,  see  my  'The  Fifty  Million  Muslim  Misunderstanding,"  Chanteh,  Spring  1993; 
and  my  "Running  Aground  in  Central  Asia,"  CEO  International  Strategies,  June/July  1993. 

BThat  this  Central  Asian  assessment  accurately  reflects  Russian  thinking  is  suggested  by  a 
Moscow  study,  "Novoye  arubezh'ye'  i  shansy  rossiisko-amerikanskogo  partnerstua  (Moscow,  1993). 
See  also  my  "Russia  as  a  Eurasian  Power,"  in  S.  Sestanovich,  ed.,  Rethinking  Russia's  National 
Interest  (Washington,  1994)  and  my  "Can  We  Help  Russia  Become  a  Good  Neighbor?" 
Demokratizatiya  Winter  1993/94  for  additional  references. 

6See  Suren  Zolyan,  "What  is  Good  for  Russia  is  Not  Necessarily  Applicable  to  All, 
Nezavisimaya  gazeta,  February  22,  1994,  p.  3,  as  translated  in  FBIS-USR-94-027,  March  21, 
1994,  pp.  &-10. 

7  See  my  "Ten  Issues  in  Search  of  a  Policy,"  Current  History  October  1993. 
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should  consider  more  assistance  to  the  region.  But  the  most  important  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  treat  these  countries  as  countries,  to  insist  that  they  play  by  the  rules  of 
democracy  and  international  law,  and  to  recognize  that  we  will  all  lose  if  we  pursue 
the  current  shortsighted  approach.  We  may  not  always  be  able  to  defend  our  prin- 
ciples— our  resources  are  not  adequate  to  take  on  all  their  enemies — but  we  must 
always  be  prepared  to  state  them  clearly  and  openly.  And  we  must  recognize  that 
many  Muslims  are  our  friends  and  that  more  can  become  so  if  we  promote  for  them 
the  same  freedoms  we  take  for  granted  at  home.  That  is  especially  true  in  Central 
Asia,  where  our  failure  to  do  that  up  to  now  is  courting  disaster. 

THE  CENTRAL  ASIAN  COUNTRIES 

Pop.  Ti£iar         Other  CAs        RusBians        °^K™- 
<inmil>        (percent)         <P*rce"»         <!»"*"*)        (in  j%0g) 

Kazakhstan   17.2  40  8  38  107 

Kyrgyzstan  4.6  52  18  21  60 

Tajikistan  5.7  62  28  8  61 

Turkmenistan 3.8  72  15  9  15 

Uzbekistan  21.7  71  14  8  92 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Goble.  Dr.  Dobriansky. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  PAULA  DOBRIANSKY,  SENIOR  INTER- 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS  AND  TRADE  ADVISER,  HUNTON  &  WIL- 
LIAMS, WASHINGTON,  DC 

Dr.  Dobriansky.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  holding  this  important  hearing  on 
what  I  believe  to  be  an  often  misunderstood  topic.  The  full  impact 
of  post-cold  war  resurgent  nationalism  on  the  European  continent 
and  on  to  democratic  growth  remain,  at  best,  uncertain  and  quite 
complex.  To  some,  nationalism  is  inherently  ethnocentric  and,  con- 
sequently, threatens  ongoing  democratic  consolidation  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  and  the  rights  of  ethnic  minorities.  The  pro- 
ponents of  such  a  case  are  not  lacking  in  examples.  In  the  case  of 
the  former  Yugoslavia,  nationalism  has  been  manipulated  by  petty 
tyrants  and  has  been  portrayed  by  the  popular  media  as  a  negative 
phenomenon.  Others  argue,  however,  that  nationalism  is  a  unifying 
force  which  can  reinforce  a  country's  sovereignty  and  instill  a 
strong  sense  of  community  loyalty  and  patriotism. 

Democracy  also  can  be  strengthened  by  a  healthy  dose  of  nation- 
alism. I  believe  that,  despite  the  Bosnian  carnage,  this  view  reflects 
a  more  predominant  trend  in  Europe.  With  this  debate  in  mind,  let 
me  now  focus  on  the  situation  in  a  key  Central  European  country, 
Ukraine. 

In  examining  nationalism  in  Ukraine  today,  we  must  consider 
two  dimensions,  ethnic  and  political.  That  is,  does  nationalism  in 
Ukraine  mean  the  emergence  of  a  pronounced  ethnocentric  bias,  in- 
tolerant and  hostile  to  minorities  and  the  imposition  of  a  single,  su- 
perior culture  and  language  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Also  does 
Ukrainian  nationalism  manifest  itself  through  political  extremism? 
The  simple  answer  to  both  of  these  questions  is  no. 

Since  the  declaration  of  its  independence  in  August  1991, 
Ukraine  has  been  struggling  to  survive.  Its  economy  has  been  in 
a  state  of  crisis.  Crimea  continues  to  be  a  political  hotbed;  and 
Moscow's  intentions  toward  Kiev  at  best  are  unclear.  Yet,  despite 
these  difficulties,  Ukraine  has  succeeded  in  maintaining  peace  and 
stability.  Indeed,  contrary  to  expectations,  Ukraine,  a  country  of  52 
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million — 72  percent  ethnic  Ukrainians,  22  percent  Russians,  and  5 
percent  other  minorities — with  divergent  East-West  attitudes  on 
economic  development,  remains  a  home  to  ethnic  and  cultural  di- 
versity. 

Ukraine  has  launched  a  liberal  policy  toward  its  minorities,  has 
created  appropriate  institutions  to  deal  with  these  issues,  and  has 
enacted  rather  progressive  legislation  protective  of  ethnic  rights.  To 
cite  just  a  few  examples:  Upon  independence,  Ukraine  passed  a 
landmark  piece  of  legislation  which  distinguishes  it  from  other 
countries  in  the  region.  The  Law  on  National  Minorities  was  adopt- 
ed by  Ukraine's  Parliament  on  June  25,  1992.  Some  of  the  signifi- 
cant provisions  include:  all  national  minorities  are  guaranteed  "the 
right  to  national  cultural  autonomy,  use  of  and  instruction  in  their 
native  language  in  state  educational  institutions  or  through  na- 
tional cultural  societies,  and  the  creation  of  national,  cultural,  and 
educational  institutions."  And,  finally,  to  insure  the  fair  implemen- 
tation of  this  law,  Ukraine  established  in  1993  a  Ministry  of  Na- 
tionalities and  Migration,  the  only  such  existing  federal  body  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

In  addition  to  both  the  passage  and  implementation  of  legislation 
protecting  minority  rights,  the  Ukrainian  Government  has  also  un- 
dertaken other  positive,  concrete  steps  to  reassure  Russians,  Jews, 
Crimean  Tartars,  Romanians,  Hungarian  and  Poles,  among  others, 
of  their  rights.  For  example,  individuals  of  diverse  ethnic  back- 
grounds have  been  appointed  to  prominent  government  positions, 
and  Kiev  has  forged  good  relations  with  those  countries,  such  as 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  Israel,  whose  co-nationals  are  important  mi- 
norities in  Ukraine. 

Compared  to  other  European  countries,  Ukraine  has  one  of  the 
most  advanced  policies  in  dealing  with  ethnic  minorities.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, despite  certain  internal  pressures,  Ukraine  has  not  expe- 
rienced ethnic  violence.  An  early  and  leading  advocate  of  minority 
rights  and  outspoken  proponent  for  independence  has  been  RUKH, 
the  Popular  Movement  of  Ukraine  for  Restructuring.  From  birth, 
their  movement  sought  to  encourage  a  strong  sense  of  national 
identity  and  simultaneously,  promote  tolerance  and  democratic 
growth.  Through  their  efforts,  RUKH  has  countered  propaganda 
that  Ukrainian  nationalism  is  inherently  biased  and  hostile  to  mi- 
norities. 

For  example,  a  recent  piece  of  scurrilous  journalism  which  has 
been  protested  by  RUKH,  Ukrainian-Americans,  and  many  others, 
was  aired  on  "60  Minutes,"  called  "The  Ugly  Face  of  Freedom." 

Senator  Biden.  That  was  a  tough  piece. 

Dr.  Dobriansky.  It  was. 

This  segment  focused  on  Ukrainian -Jewish  relations  in  Western 
Ukraine  and  featured  prominently  allegations  that  Ukrainians  are 
genetically  anti-Semitic.  These  kinds  of  distortions  contribute  to  ex- 
aggerated, negative  images  of  nationalism. 

Senator  Biden.  Did  they  say  "genetically?" 

Dr.  Dobriansky.  Yes. 

According  to  Rabbi  Bleich,  the  Chief  Rabbi  of  Kiev  and  Ukraine, 
"Ukraine  has  an  excellent  record  in  human  rights.  The  revitaliza- 
tion  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Ukraine,  which  has  become  the 
strongest  and  most  flourishing  Jewish  community  in  the  former  So- 
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viet  Union,  is  but  one  example  of  the  bright  side  of  freedom  and 
democracy  in  modern  Ukraine."  His  statement  was  made  in  re- 
sponse to  the  "60  Minutes"  segment. 

Senator  Biden.  They  received  quite  a  response  to  that  piece. 

Dr.  Dobriansky.  That's  correct,  and  there  were  even  demonstra- 
tions in  New  York  in  front  of  their  office. 

Since  Ukraine  has  established  a  legal  foundation  and  institutions 
which  uphold  the  rights  of  minorities,  to  date,  Kiev  has  been  gen- 
erally successful  in  dealing  with  their  demands.  However,  given  the 
recent  economic  legislation  submitted  by  President  Kuchma  to  the 
Ukrainian  parliament  and  the  expected  hardships  and  lowered 
standard  of  living  to  be  endured,  severe  political  and  economic 
pressures  will  be  felt  by  the  Ukrainian  people.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  Ukraine  will  be  able  to  sustain  its  even-handed  poli- 
cies under  these  circumstances  and  cope  with  the  diverse  needs  ex- 
pressed by  the  minorities  themselves.  It  also  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  tensions  among  the  various  ethnic  groups  will  be  height- 
ened due  to  economic  problems. 

During  his  recent  visit  to  the  United  States,  Ukraine's  President 
Kuchma  called  for  additional  economic  assistance  and  a  financial 
safety  net  to  enable  Ukraine  to  advance  its  economic  reforms.  He 
cautioned  that  the  chances  for  East-West  confrontation  will  esca- 
late unless  Ukraine  addresses  and  resolves  its  economic  problems. 

In  both  Crimea  and  Eastern  Ukraine,  large  segments  of  the 
heavily  Russified  and  Russian-speaking,  although  not  necessarily 
ethnically  Russian,  population  voted  for  Ukraine  s  independence  in 
1991  so  as  to  improve  their  economic  conditions.  With  the  Ukraine 
economy  is  a  virtual  free-fall,  their  loyalty  is  being  severely  tested. 

In  Ukraine,  nationalism,  though,  is  not  equated  with  political  ex- 
tremism. Although  ultranationalist  groups  exist  in  Western 
Ukraine  and  a  few  of  their  representatives  have  been  elected  to 
parliament,  political  extremism  has  been  at  the  margins  of  Ukrain- 
ian politics  and  has  not  impacted  the  newly  independent  Ukrainian 
state. 

The  Ukrainian  far  right  is  primarily  identified  with  the  Ukrain- 
ian National  Assembly  and  especially  its  paramilitary  arm,  the 
Ukrainian  People's  Self  Defense  Organization,  or  UNSO. 
Ultranationalism  emerged  in  Western  Ukraine  during  the  inter- 
war  period  and  grew  when  Ukraine  failed  to  consolidate  its  inde- 
pendence during  the  1918-20  period.  One  of  the  platforms  es- 
poused by  the  UNA  and  UNSO  features  integral  nationalism,  the 
belief  that  Ukraine  is  just  for  Ukrainians. 

Importantly,  their  views  and  policies,  though,  have  not  taken 
hold  and  represent  a  minority.  However,  should  Ukraine's  inde- 
pendent statehood  and  territorial  integrity  be  threatened  from  ei- 
ther internal  or  external  forces,  the  ultranationalist  groups  are 
likely  to  react  forcefully  and  attempt  to  mobilize  the  public  behind 
them.  An  outbreak  of  violence  could  potentially  occur.  Such  a  sce- 
nario cannot  be  ruled  out.  Yet,  with  the  election  of  Leonid  Kuchma 
as  President,  I  believe  that  the  chances  for  Ukraine  remaining  sta- 
ble and  unified  on  Ukrainian  statehood  have  been  enhanced. 

Ukraine  is  geostrategically  important  to  the  United  States.  A 
country  the  size  of  France,  at  the  crossroads  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
Ukraine  provides  a  large  and  effective  buffer  zone  between  Russia 
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and  East  Europe.  If  Ukraine  collapses  into  chaos  and  internal  vio- 
lence, it  would  worsen  the  prospects  for  stability  and  democracy  in 
Russia  and  other  adjacent  countries.  Given  the  long,  common  bor- 
der, the  likelihood  that  the  disorder  would  spread  into  Russia 
would  be  high.  Moreover,  Ukraine  is,  at  present,  the  third  largest 
nuclear  power  in  the  world.  Insofar  as  the  United  States  is  serious 
about  handling  the  problem  of  nuclear  proliferation,  Ukraine  must 
figure  prominently  in  its  calculations. 

For  these  reasons,  the  United  States  needs  to  pursue  a  coherent 
and  effective  policy  toward  Ukraine.  It  would  be  tragic  if  our  fail- 
ure to  pursue  a  sound  policy  designed  to  insure  Ukraine's  inde- 
pendence would  bring  about  the  greatest  geostrategic  reversal  in 
human  history. 

Over  this  past  year,  the  scope  and  pace  of  U.S. -Ukraine  relations 
have  been  broadened.  Recently,  the  Clinton  administration  made 
the  right  decision  to  accord  President  Kuchma  a  state  visit.  Not  to 
do  so,  would  have  sent  a  wrong  signal  to  Kiev,  especially  after  Rus- 
sian President  Yeltsin  had  been  greeted  at  the  state  level. 

We  should  continue  to  engage  Ukraine  politically,  economically, 
and  militarily.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  encourage  Ukraine  to 
implement  President  Kuchma's  comprehensive  economic  reform 
program  and  provide  relevant  assistance.  Any  assistance  promised 
must  be  delivered.  Kiev  has  complained  of  not  receiving  U.S.  funds 
that  were  earmarked  for  Ukraine.  And  the  United  States,  which 
has  already  acted  as  an  engaged  and  scrupulously  fair  broker  in 
negotiations  between  Moscow  and  Kiev  over  nuclear  weapons 
should  expand  this  approach  to  include  other  contentious  Russia- 
Ukraine  issues.  We  also  need  to  support  Ukraine's  efforts  to  anchor 
itself  firmly  within  the  Western  security  and  economic  architecture. 

Ukraine's  international  standing  can  be  enhanced  through  its  in- 
volvement and  participation  in  regional  and  international  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  Nations.  The  creation  of  a  civil  society  and  the 
establishment  of  rule  of  law  are  also  imperative  to  Ukraine's  inde- 
pendence. For  these  reasons,  we  should  support  the  development  of 
democratic  and  free  market  structures. 

The  situation  in  Ukraine  is  critical,  and  with  its  newly  elected 
leadership,  the  chances  for  progress  are  much  enhanced.  Kiev  can 
insure  the  sovereignty  and  even  the  prosperity  of  Ukraine  if  its 
adopts  a  strategic  vision  capable  of  inspiring  the  nation.  That  vi- 
sion must  be  of  a  Ukraine  which  is  a  key  Central  European  nation 
and  an  important  stakeholder  in  Western  economic  security  sys- 
tems and  at  the  same  time  enjoys  a  constructive  relationship  with 
Russia. 

An  active,  balanced  U.S.  policy  could  bolster  these  prospects.  We 
must  continue  to  make  it  clear,  publicly  and  privately,  the  impor- 
tance we  attach  to  Ukraine  being  not  only  a  prosperous  democracy 
but  a  sovereign  and  independent  state  with  inviolable  borders.  But, 
ultimately,  the  fate  of  Ukrainian  independence  will  be  decided  in 
Kiev. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  return  to  the  broader  theme  that  I 
touched  upon  in  the  beginning  of  my  testimony,  the  impact  of  na- 
tionalism on  democratic  and  political  trends  in  Europe.  In  my  view, 
the  Ukrainian  experience  helps  temper  the  sense  of  pessimism 
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about  nationalism  that  has  been  engendered  by  the  Bosnian  con- 
flict. Several  simple  lessons  can  be  drawn  from  developments  in 
Ukraine  over  the  last  several  years.  To  begin  with,  it  helps  to  have 
reasonable  leaders  who  do  not  seek  to  foster  jingoism  as  a  way  of 
bolstering  their  political  power. 

Here  the  contrast  between  the  leaders  in  Belgrade  and  Kiev  can- 
not be  greater.  This  is  not  to  say  that  nationalism,  if  not  warped 
by  the  deliberate  governmental  stimulation  of  inter-ethnic  hatreds, 
can  never  by  itself  produce  communal  violence.  However,  it  rarely, 
if  ever,  brings  about  the  total  political  and  social  anarchy  that  we 
are  witnessing  today  in  Bosnia. 

Second,  not  all  nationalist  tensions  are  created  equal.  To  state 
the  obvious,  the  tensions  between  Slavs — Russians  and  Ukrain- 
ians— are  much  more  muted  than  tensions  between  Bosnian  Mus- 
lims and  Bosnian  Serbs.  In  general,  ethnic  tensions  become  much 
more  dangerous  when  reinforced  when  reinforced  with  strong  reli- 
gious or  racial  animosities. 

Third,  ethnic  tensions  rise  and  manifest  themselves  in  more 
confrontational  forms  when  economic  conditions  worsen  and  politi- 
cal fissures  among  different  societal  groups  grow. 

To  summarize,  instead  of  being  mesmerized  by  the  ugly  mani- 
festations of  nationalism  run  amok  in  Bosnia,  we  should  strive  to 
pursue  a  policy  that  capitalizes  on  the  positive  aspect  of  national- 
ism. From  that  perspective  by  pursuing  a  policy  designed  to  pursue 
political  stability,  economic  growth,  and  democratic  principles  in 
newly  created  democracies,  we  would  be  insuring  that  the  course 
of  national  developments  in  these  countries  takes  proper  shape. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Dobriansky  and  responses  to 
questions  follow:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Dr.  Paula  J.  Dobriansky 

Nationalism  and  Democracy  in  Ukraine 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  rise  of  freedom  and  democracy  in  post-Cold  War  Europe,  while  perhaps  the 
single  most  positive  international  development  in  the  20th  Century,  has  engendered 
countless  challenges  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union,  including  the 
daunting  task  of  ridding  society  of  the  deeply  embedded  economic  and  political  ills 
engendered  by  the  70  plus  years  of  communist  rule.  Last  year,  Czech  President 
Vaclav  Havel  delivered  a  speech  in  the  United  States,  in  which  he  attempted  to  de- 
scribe the  root  causes  of  the  difficult  transitions  confronting  post-communist  soci- 
eties. He  stated  that,  "Communism  was  far  from  being  simply  the  dictatorship  of 
one  group  of  people  over  another.  It  was  a  genuinely  totalitarian  system,  that  is, 
it  permeated  every  aspect  of  life  and  deformed  everything  it  touched,  including  all 
the  natural  ways  people  had  evolved  of  living  together.  *  *  *  It  was  a  perverted 
structure,  but  society  nevertheless  internalizedit,  or  rather  was  forced  to  internalize 
it."1 

Given  this  difficult  legacy,  it  is  not  surprising  that  where  freedom  has  abounded 
unbridled,  in  some  cases,  pent-up  political  and  social  forces  have  been  violently  un- 
leashed. Obviously,  a  civic  culture,  democratic  values  and  tolerance  cannot  be  estab- 
lished overnight.  It  takes  time  for  a  society  to  build  a  moral  foundation  and  evolve 
democratically.  According  to  President  Havel,  in  the  interim,  "radicalism  of  all 
kinds"  and  the  "hunt  for  scapegoats"  run  rampant,  animated  by  what  he  character- 
ized as  a  "vast  shroud  of  uniformity  under  communism,  stifling  all  national,  intellec- 


'Weigel,  George,  "Hawks  and  Doves  Revisited,"  American  Purpose,  May-June  1993  Volume 
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tual,  spiritual,  cultural  and  religious  variety."2  That  is,  after  being  subjected  to  dec- 
ades 01  the  sameness — with  all  creativity  being  suppressed  by  the  state — many  felt 
the  need  to  manifest  in  both  positive  and  negative  ways,  their  own  uniqueness  and 
differences.  This  is  one  of  the  fundamental  reasons  for  the  blossoming  of  ethnicity 
and  many  versions  of  nationalism  on  the  continent. 

While  the  causes  of  post-Cold  War  resurgent  nationalism  are  comprehensible,  its 
impact  on  the  European  continent  and  on  to  democratic  growth  therein  remain  at 
best  uncertain  and  quite  complex.  To  some,  nationalism  is  inherently  ethnocentric 
and,  consequently,  threatens  ongoing  democratic  consolidation  in  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe  and  the  rights  of  ethnic  minorities.  Indeed,  this  kind  of  nationalism 
can  cause  "extreme"  or  "malignant"  social  and  political  consequences,  suppressing, 
often  brutally,  other  cultures  for  the  sole  purpose  of  strengthening  its  own.  This 
form  of  biased,  intolerant  behavior  debases  the  notion  of  nationalism  and,  in  its  con- 
sequences, becomes  indistinguishable  from  imperialism.  The  proponents  of  the  view 
that  this  is  what  post-Cold  War  nationalism  is  all  about,  are  not  lacking  in  vivid 
examples.  In  the  case  of  the  former  Yugoslavia,  nationalism  has  been  manipulated 
by  petty  tyrants,  has  produced  atrocities  on  a  scale  unseen  since  World  War  II  and 
has  been  portrayed  by  the  Western  media  as  a  negative  phenomenon. 

Others  argue,  however,  that  nationalism  is  a  unifying  force  which  can  reinforce 
a  country's  sovereignty  and  identity  as  well  as  instill  a  strong  sense  of  community 
loyalty  and  patriotism.  According  to  Georgian  political  scientist,  Ghia  Nodia,  "the 
problem  is  not  nationalism  as  some  isolated  force,  a  mad  demon  that  must  be 
chained,  but  rather  the  general  weakness  of  democracy  in  post-communist  lands."3 
"In  fact,  democracy  can  be  strengthened  by  a  healthy  dose  of  nationalism."4  I  be- 
lieve that,  despite  the  Bosnian  carnage,  this  view  reflects  a  more  predominant  trend 
in  Europe. 

II.  NATIONALISM  IN  UKRAINE 

With  this  debate  in  mind,  let  me  now  focus  on  the  situation  in  a  key  Central  Eu- 
ropean country — Ukraine. 

A.  Historical  Background. — To  appreciate  fully  the  rise  of  nationalism  in  Ukraine, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  these  trends  within  an  historical  context.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Dnieper  River  in  Kiev  stands  a  statue  of  the  city's  founders — Kiy,  Shchek, 
Khoriv  and  their  sister,  Lybid.  It  is  a  reminder  of  the  birth  of  a  city  and  the  growth 
of  a  nation  at  the  vital  strategic  and  commercial  crossroads  of  Eurasia.  Kiev — be- 
sieged on  many  occasions  by  barbarians,  Westerners,  and  fellow  Slavs — is  a  proud 
symbol  of  Ukraine's  determination  to  survive  and  prevail75/  Most  Ukrainians  view 
the  past  as  a  story  of  repeated  brutal  efforts  to  subjugate  their  country,  primarily 
on  the  part  of  Russia,  but  also  involving  Poland,  Austria-Hungary  and  Ottoman 
Turkey.  Indeed,  Ukraine's  history  has  been  a  record  of  betrayals,  exploitations,  suf- 
fering and  partitions.  This  process  of  victimization  was  relieved  only  by  two  very 
brief  periods  of  genuine  independence:  the  Zaporizhian  Sitch  (1648-1654),  when  the 
Zaporizhian  Cossacks  were  governed  by  an  elected  leader,  Hetman  Bogdan 
Khmelnitsky;  and  1918-1920,  while  the  Russians  were  engaged  in  a  civil  war  of 
their  own.  Cardinal  Myroslav  Lubachivsky  put  it  well  when  he  said,  "Ukraine  today 
is  a  nation  trying  to  shake  off  the  legacy  of  centuries  of  imperialism  and  occupation. 
Its  goal  is  to  be  a  just  nation  for  all  its  citizens — whatever  their  ethnic  back- 
ground."6 

Despite  centuries  of  foreign  domination  and  recent  periods  of  ruthless  Russifica- 
tion,  Ukrainian  culture  and  identity  has  thrived.  In  fact,  nationalism  in  Ukraine 
has  been  a  motivating  force  and  has  helped  sustain  a  sense  of  pride,  patriotism  and 
commitment  to  statehood.  These  forces  also  contributed  to  the  eventual  cohesive 
evolution  toward  Ukraine's  independence  in  1991  and  have  buffeted  Kiev  against  a 
prevalent  view  in  Moscow  that  Ukraine's  independence  is  a  temporary  aberration. 
Clearly,  one  cannot  discuss  Ukrainian  nationalism  without  taking  into  account  the 
historical  positive  influence  it  has  had  in  the  preservation  of  a  Ukrainian  identity. 


3  Ibid.,  p.  37. 

3  Ghia,  Nodia,  "Nationalism  and  Democracy"  in  Nationalism  Ethnic  Conflict  and  Democracy, 
edited  by  Larry  Diamond  and  Marc  F.  Plattner,  p.  20,  1994. 

*Ibid.,  pp  x-xi.  Ghia  notes  that  "the  idea  of  nationalism  is  impossible — indeed  unthinkable — 
without  the  idea  of  democracy,  and  that  democracy  never  exists  without  nationalism.  The  two 
are  joined  in  a  sort  of  complicated  marriage,  unable  to  live  without  each  other,  but  coexisting 
in  an  almost  permanent  state  of  tension."  He  argues  quite  convincingly  that  "the  core  of  democ- 
racy is  the  idea  of  popular  sovereignty — the  notion  that  the  will  of  the  people  should  prevail." 

"See  Paula  J.  Dobriansky,  "Ukraine:  A  Question  of  Survival,"  The  National  Interest,  Number 
36,  Summer  1994,  pp.  65-66. 

6Cardinal  Myroslav  Lubachivsky  quoted  in  The  Ukrainian  Weekly,  November  6,  1994,  p.  6. 
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B.  The  Economic  Dimension. — In  examining  the  state  of  nationalism  in  Ukraine 
today,  we  must  consider  two  dimensions:  ethnic  and  political.  That  is,  does  national- 
ism in  Ukraine  inevitably  mean  the  emergence  of  a  pronounced  ethnocentric  bias, 
intolerant  and  hostile  to  minorities  and  the  imposition  of  a  single  superior  culture 
and  language  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others?  Also,  does  Ukrainian  nationalism  mani- 
fest itself  through  political  extremism?  The  simple  answer  to  both  of  these  questions 
is  no. 

Since  the  declaration  of  its  independence  in  August  1991,  Ukraine  has  been  strug- 
gling to  survive.  Its  economy  has  been  in  a  state  of  crisis;  Crimea  continues  to  be 
a  political  hotbed;  and  Moscow's  intentions  toward  Kiev,  at  best,  are  unclear.  Yet, 
despite  these  difficulties,  Ukraine  has  succeeded  in  maintaining  peace  and  stability. 
Indeed,  contrary  to  expectations,  Ukraine,  a  country  of  52  million — 72%  ethnic 
Ukrainians,  22%  Russians  and  5%  other  minorities — with  divergent  East/West  atti- 
tudes on  economic  development,  remains  a  home  to  ethnic  and  cultural  diversity. 

Ukraine  has  launched  a  liberal  policy  toward  its  minorities,  has  created  appro- 
priate institutions  to  deal  with  these  issues,  and  has  enacted  rather  progressive  leg- 
islation, protective  of  ethnic  rights.  To  cite  rust  a  few  examples: 

•  On  July  16,  1990,  the  Kiev  Supreme  Soviet  passed  a  Declaration  on  the  State 
Sovereignty  of  Ukraine  which  "guarantees  all  nationalities  that  reside  on  the 
territory  of  the  republic  the  right  to  national-cultural  development."7 

•  In  October  1991,  the  Ukrainian  Parliament  (Rada)  enacted  a  law  on  Ukrainian 
citizenship,  which  declared  that  all  persons  resident  in  Ukraine  at  the  time  of 
the  law's  passage  were  Ukrainian  nationals.  In  other  words,  residency  is  not 
predicated  on  one's  ethnicity. 

•  Upon  independence,  Ukraine  also  passed  a  landmark  piece  of  legislation  which 
distinguishes  it  from  all  other  countries  in  the  region.  The  Law  on  National  Mi- 
norities was  adopted  by  the  Rada  on  June  25,  1992.  Some  of  the  significant  pro- 
visions include  the  following:  government  support  will  be  provided  to  assist  eth- 
nic minorities  and  all  national  minorities  are  guaranteed  Hhe  right  to  national- 
cultural  autonomy;  use  of  and  instruction  in  [their]  native  language,  in  state 
educational  institutions  or  through  national  cultural  societies;  the  use  of  na- 
tional symbols;  the  practice  of  their  religion;  and  the  creation  of  national,  cul- 
tural and  educational  institutions."8 

•  And  finally,  to  ensure  the  fair  implementation  of  this  law,  Ukraine  established 
in  1993,  a  Ministry  of  Nationalities  and  Migration,  the  only  such  existing  fed- 
eral body  in  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

In  addition  to  both  the  passage  and  implementation  of  legislation  protecting  mi- 
nority rights,  the  Ukrainian  government  has  undertaken  other  concrete  positive 
steps  to  reassure  Russians,  Jews,  Crimean  Tatars,  Romanians,  Hungarians,  Poles, 
among  others,  of  their  rights.  For  example,  individuals  of  diverse  ethnic  back- 
grounds have  been  appointed  to  prominent  government  positions  and  Kiev  has 
forged  good  relations  with  those  countries,  such  as  Poland,  Israel  and  Hungary, 
whose  conationals  are  important  minorities  in  Ukraine. 

Overall,  compared  to  other  European  countries,  Ukraine  has  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced policies  in  dealing  with  ethnic  minorities.  Not  surprisingly,  despite  certain 
internal  pressures,  Ukraine  has  not  experienced  ethnic  violence.  An  early  and  lead- 
ing advocate  of  minority  rights  and  outspoken  proponent  for  independence  has  been 
Rukh,  the  Popular  Movement  of  Ukraine  for  Restructuring.  From  birth,  their  move- 
ment sought  to  encourage  a  strong  sense  of  national  identity,  and  simultaneously, 
promote  tolerance  and  democratic  growth.  Through  their  efforts,  Rukh  has  coun- 
tered propaganda  that  Ukrainian  nationalism  is  inherently  biased  and  hostile  to  mi- 
norities. 

For  example,  a  recent  piece  of  scurrilous  journalism,  which  has  been  protested  by 
Rukh,  Ukrainian-Americans  and  many  others,  was  aired  on  60  Minutes  called  "The 
Ugly  Face  of  Freedom."  This  segment  focused  on  Ukrainian-Jewish  relations  in 
Western  Ukraine  and  featured  prominently  allegations  that  Ukrainians  are  geneti- 
cally anti-Semitic.  These  kinds  of  baseless  allegations  not  only  distort  Kiev's  record 
but  also  contribute  to  exaggerated  negative  images  of  nationalism.  Significantly,  ac- 
cording to  Rabbi  Bleich,  the  Chief  Rabbi  of  Kiev  and  Ukraine,  "Ukraine  has  an  ex- 
cellent record  in  human  rights.  The  revitalization  of  the  Jewish  community  in 
Ukraine,  which  has  become  the  strongest  and  most  flourishing  Jewish  community 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  is  but  one  example  of  the  bright  side  of  freedom  and 
democracy  in  modern  Ukraine." 


'Stewart,  Susan,  "Ukraine's  Policy  Toward  Its  Ethnic  Minorities,"  RFE/RL  Research  Report, 
Vol.  2,  No.  36,  September  10,  1993,  p.  55. 

*lbid.,  pp.  56-57,  see  text  of  Holos  Ukrainy  (July  16,  1992). 
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During  Ukrainian  President  Leonid  Kuchma's  visit  to  the  United  States  in  No- 
vember, ne  held  meetings  with  leaders  from  the  Jewish  American  community  orga- 
nizations in  New  York  and  in  Washington  at  the  Holocaust  Memorial  Museum.  He 
strongly  asserted  that  Ukraine  has  "once  and  for  all  put  an  end  to  state-sponsored 
anti-Semitism — the  shameful  legacy  of  the  tsarist  and  Soviet  periods"  and  pledged 
to  take  every  appropriate  action  against  any  anti-Semitic  activity.  The  President  ac- 
knowledged that  among  those  criminals  who  perpetrated  the  Holocaust,  "there  were 
individual  Ukrainians,  or  more  exactly  degenerates,  who  are  unworthy  of  the  name 
"Ukrainian'.  These  were  individuals,  and  many  of  them  were  punished  by  their  own 
people  during  the  war  and  in  the  post-war  period."  Yet,  Kuchma  pointed  out  that 
there  were  aiso  many  Ukrainians  who  helped  the  Jews  during  this  period  of  horror. 
According  to  the  President,  these  Ukrainians  "were  the  true  exponents  of  the 
Ukrainian  national  character — exponents  of  its  best  traits:  goodness,  humanity, 
bravery  and  endurance."  9 

Since  Ukraine  has  established  a  legal  foundation  and  institutions  which  uphold 
the  rights  of  minorities,  to  date,  Kiev  nas  been  generally  successful  in  dealing  with 
their  demands.  However,  given  the  recent  economic  legislation  submitted  by  Presi- 
dent Kuchma  to  the  Ukrainian  Parliament  and  the  expected  hardships  and  lowered 
standard  of  living  to  be  endured,  severe  political  and  economic  pressures  will  be  felt 
by  the  Ukrainian  people.  Specifically,  on  October  11,  President  Kuchma  announced 
and  submitted  to  the  Rada  his  economic  program  entitled  "The  Path  of  Radical  Eco- 
nomic Reforms."  His  plan  calls  for  trade  liberalization  measures,  private  ownership 
of  land,  the  creation  of  a  stable  currency  and  strict  monetary  policies  and  guidelines 
implemented  by  an  independent  National  Bank.  In  addition,  privatization  of  the  ma- 
jority of  state  property  is  cited  as  an  important  goal.  Already,  the  President  has 
acted  upon  his  program  by  targeting  more  than  8,000  state  enterprises  for  privatiza- 
tion by  next  year,  liberalizing  prices,  reducing  trade  restrictions  and  eliminating  the 
fixed  currency  exchange  rate.  These  measures,  although  necessary,  will  place  an 
added  strain  on  society. 

During  his  recent  visit  to  the  United  States,  Ukraine's  President  Kuchma  called 
for  additional  economic  assistance  and  a  financial  safety  net  to  enable  Ukraine  to 
advance  its  economic  reforms.  He  cautioned  that  the  chances  for  eastAvest  con- 
frontation will  escalate  unless  Ukraine  addresses  and  resolves  its  economic  prob- 
lems. In  both  Crimea  and  eastern  Ukraine,  large  segments  of  a  heavily  Russified 
and  Russian-speaking,  although  not  necessarily  ethnically  Russian,  population  voted 
for  Ukraine's  independence  in  1991  so  as  to  improve  their  economic  conditions.  With 
the  Ukrainian  economy  in  a  virtual  free-fall,  their  loyalty  is  being  severely  tested. 

Moreover,  in  the  July  Presidential  elections,  Kuchma  received  overwhelming  sup- 
port from  Crimea  and  the  east/south  areas  of  Ukraine.  In  Crimea,  he  won  almost 
90%  of  the  vote  based  on  his  campaign  promise  to  improve  Ukraine-Russia  relations 
and  Crimea's  standard  of  living;  in  eastern  and  southern  Ukraine,  he  was  also  the 
favored  candidate  with  almost  70%  of  the  vote  due  to  his  above  stated  platform. 
Clearly,  as  a  result  of  his  economic  reform  program,  his  electoral  base  will  be  hard 
hit.  Highly  subsidized  industries  such  as  coal  mining  are  located  in  precisely  those 
areas  which  heavily  supported  Kuchma.  In  the  short  term,  his  popularity  will  en- 
able him  to  pursue  such  a  rigorous  economic  reform  program.  But  it  is  quite  unclear 
as  to  how  patient  Ukrainians  will  be  and  when  his  time  will  run  out. 

Overall,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Ukraine  will  be  able  to  sustain  its  even- 
handed  policies  under  these  trying  economic  circumstances  and  cope  with  the  di- 
verse needs  expressed  by  the  minorities  themselves.  It  also  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  tensions  among  the  various  ethnic  groups  will  be  heightened  due  to  eco- 
nomic problems. 

C.  The  Political  Dimension. — Significantly,  economic  factors  aside,  in  Ukraine,  na- 
tionalism is  not  equated  with  political  extremism.  Although  ultranationalist  groups 
exist  in  Western  Ukraine  and  a  few  of  their  representatives  have  been  elected  to 
Parliament,  political  extremism  has  been  present  only  at  the  margins  of  Ukrainian 
politics  and  has  not  impacted  the  newly  independent  Ukrainian  state. 

The  Ukrainian  far  right  is  primarily  identified  with  the  Ukrainian  National  As- 
sembly (UNA)  and  especially  its  paramilitary  arm,  the  Ukrainian  People's  Self-De- 
fense  Organization  (UNSO).  Ultranationalism  emerged  in  Western  Ukraine  during 
the  interwar  period  and  grew  when  Ukraine  failed  to  consolidate  its  independence 
during  the  1918-1920  period.  One  of  the  platforms  espoused  by  the  UNA  and  UNSO 
features  "integral  nationalism" — the  belief  that  Ukraine  is  iust  for  Ukrainians. 

Importantly,  their  views  and  policies  have  not  taken  hold  and  represent  a  minor- 
ity. However,  should  Ukraine's  independent  statehood  and  territorial  integrity  be 
threatened  from  either  internal  or  external  forces,  the  ultranationalist  groups  are 


9 See  Kuchma  quotes  in  The  Ukrainian  Weekly,  December  4,  1994,  p.  6. 
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likely  to  react  forcefully  and  attempt  to  mobilize  the  public  behind  them.  An  out- 
break of  violence  could  potentially  occur.  Such  a  scenario  cannot  be  ruled  out.  Yet, 
with  the  election  of  Leonid  Kuchma  as  President,  the  chances  for  Ukraine  remain- 
ing stable  and  unified  on  Ukrainian  statehood  have  been  enhanced. 

D.  U.S.  Policy  and  Kiev's  Response. — Ukraine  is  geostrategically  important  to  the 
United  States.  A  country  the  size  of  France,  at  the  crossroads  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
Ukraine  provides  a  large  and  effective  buffer  zone  between  Russia  and  East  Europe. 
An  independent,  strong,  and  prosperous  Ukraine  can  serve  as  a  bulwark  against  a 
resumption  of  post-communist  Russian  misbehavior  in  Eastern  Europe.  Conversely, 
if  Ukraine  collapses  into  chaos  and  internal  violence,  it  would  worsen  the  prospects 
for  stability  and  democracy  in  Russia  and  other  adjacent  countries.  Given  the  long 
common  border,  the  likelihood  that  the  disorder  would  spread  into  Russia  would  be 
high.  Moreover,  Ukraine  is  at  present  the  third  largest  nuclear  power  in  the  world. 
To  the  extent  that  the  United  States  is  serious  about  handling  the  problem  of  nu- 
clear proliferation,  Ukraine  must  figure  prominently  in  its  calculations. 

For  these  reasons,  the  U.S.  needs  to  pursue  a  coherent  and  effective  policy  to- 
wards Ukraine.  It  would  be  tragic  if  our  failure  to  pursue  a  sound  policy,  designed 
to  ensure  Ukraine's  independence,  would  bring  about  the  greatest  geostrategic  re- 
versal in  human  history — the  reconstitution  of  the  Soviet  Union,  even  if  stripped  of 
its  former  ideological  trappings. 

Fortunately,  over  this  past  year,  the  scope  and  pace  of  U.S. -Ukraine  relations 
have  been  broadened.  For  example,  U.S. -Ukrainian  economic  ties  have  been  ex- 
panded, a  Joint  Commission  on  Trade  and  Investment  has  been  established  to  lower 
trade  barriers  and  promote  investment;  $50  million  in  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  (OPIC)  funding  has  been  made  available  for  investment  projects  in 
Ukraine  in  FY  1994;  and  an  Enterprise  Fund  has  been  created  to  generate  business 
investments  in  Ukraine  and  promote  the  growth  of  indigenous  small  to  medium  size 
businesses.  Other  areas  of  heightened  trilateral  cooperation  include:  aerospace, 
science  and  technology,  civil  aviation,  agriculture,  defense  conversion,  energy,  envi- 
ronment and  culture.  In  March  1994,  former  President  Kravchuk  visited  the  United 
States  and  in  August,  Vice  President  Gore  made  a  trip  to  Ukraine.  Recently,  the 
Clinton  administration  made  the  right  decision  to  accord  President  Kuchma  a  state 
visit  in  November  1994.  Not  to  do  so,  would  have  sent  a  wrong  signal  to  Kiev,  espe- 
cially after  Russian  President  Yeltsin  had  been  greeted  at  the  state  level. 

We  should  continue  to  engage  Ukraine  politically,  economically  and  militarily.  At 
the  same  time,  we  should  encourage  Ukraine  to  implement  President  Kuchma's 
comprehensive  economic  reform  program  and  provide  relevant  technical  assistance. 
Any  assistance  promised  must  be  delivered.  Kiev  has  complained  of  not  receiving 
U.S.  funds  that  were  earmarked  for  Ukraine.  This  has  elevated  Ukraine's  expecta- 
tions, is  not  helpful  to  the  tenor  of  our  bilateral  relations,  and  must  be  addressed 
urgently. 

And  the  United  States,  which  has  already  acted  as  an  engaged  and  scrupulously 
fair  broker  in  negotiations  between  Moscow  and  Kiev  over  nuclear  weapons,  should 
expand  this  approach  to  include  other  contentious  Russia-Ukraine  issues.  We  also 
need  to  support  Ukraine's  efforts  to  anchor  itself  firmly  within  the  western  security 
and  economic  architecture.  For  example,  .the  Partnership  for  Peace  (PFP)  should  be 
imbued  with  some  substantive  content  in  the  form  of  both  staff  and  field  services, 
involving  NATO  troops  and  troops  from  Ukraine,  Poland  and  the  Czech  Republic. 
While  large-scale  military  assistance  programs  would  be  controversial  at  this  time, 
there  is  a  variety  of  low-key  ways  to  help  Kiev  with  training,  equipment  mainte- 
nance and  modernization,  as  well  as  the  development  of  doctrinal  concepts  and  force 
planning.  Other  Central  European  democracies  should  cooperate  more  with  Ukraine 
in  the  military  sphere.10 

Ukraine's  international  standing  can  also  be  enhanced  through  its  involvement 
and  participation  in  regional  and  international  organizations  as  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE)  and  the  United  Nations.  The  creation 
of  a  civil  society  and  the  establishment  of  rule  of  law  are  also  imperative  to 
Ukraine's  independence.  For  these  reasons,  we  should  support  the  development  of 
democratic  ana  free  market  structures.  The  work  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  and  private  sector  organizations  in  Ukraine  should  be  especially  noted 
and  assisted.  Through  their  efforts,  programs  for  political  party  development  have 
been  designed,  internships  for  young  Ukrainian  journalists  have  been  set  up  at 
American  newspapers  and  television  stations,  education  fellowships  have  been  es- 
tablished at  American  universities  and  law  schools,  exchanges  of  young  scholars  or 
parliamentarians  have  been  arranged  and  business  workshops  have  been  created. 
Significantly,  these  programs  have  targeted  indigenous  Ukrainian  grassroots  organi- 


10  Dobriansky,  op.  cit.,  p.  72. 
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zations  and  Ukraine's  younger  generation.  They  also  have  had  a  multiplier  effect 
on  encouraging  Ukraine's  democratic  growth  and  entrepreneurial  spirit. 

The  situation  in  Ukraine  is  critical,  and  with  its  newly  elected  leadership,  the 
chances  for  progress  are  much  enhanced.  Kiev  can  ensure  the  sovereignty  and  even 
the  prosperity  of  Ukraine,  if  it  adopts  a  strategic  vision  capable  of  inspiring  the  na- 
tion. That  vision  must  be  of  a  Ukraine  which  is  a  key  central  European  nation  and 
a  important  stakeholder  in  Western  economic  and  security  systems,  and  at  the  same 
time  enjoys  a  constructive  relationship  with  Russia. 

To  realize  this  vision,  the  Ukrainian  leadership  must  implement  President 
Kuchma's  economic  reform  package  and  attract  foreign  investment;  undertake  legal 
and  electoral  changes  that  will  break  the  near  monopoly  on  power  at  the  local  and 
regional  levels  of  the  old  nomenklatura,  while  enhancing  the  legitimacy  of  Ukrain- 
ian democrats;  and  pursue  firm  but  sensitive  Ukrainization  policies  that  foster  na- 
tional identity  without  prompting  religious  or  ethnic  schisms.  With  the  right  set  of 
policies,  informed  by  a  sound  vision,  Ukraine  will  solidify  its  independent  statehood, 
maintain  peace  and  stability,  evolve  democratically  and  be  unified  by  a  healthy  dose 
of  nationalism.  It  will  not  only  survive  but  flourish. 

An  active,  balanced  U.S.  policy  could  bolster  these  prospects.  We  must  continue 
to  make  it  clear,  publicly  and  privately,  the  importance  we  attach  to  Ukraine  being 
not  only  a  prosperous  democracy,  but  a  sovereign  and  independent  state  with  invio- 
lable borders,  but  ultimately,  the  fate  of  Ukrainian  independence  will  be  decided 
in  Kiev. 

E.  Nationalism  Revisited. — In  conclusion,  I  want  to  return  to  the  broader  theme 
that  I  touched  upon  in  the  beginning  of  my  testimony — the  impact  of  nationalism 
on  democratic  and  political  trends  in  Europe.  In  my  view,  the  Ukrainian  experience 
helps  temper  the  sense  of  pessimism  about  nationalism  that  has  been  engendered 
by  the  Bosnian  conflict.  Several  simple  lessons  can  be  drawn  from  developments  in 
Ukraine  over  the  last  several  years.  To  begin  with,  it  helps  to  have  reasonable  lead- 
ers, who  do  not  seek  to  foster  jingoism  as  a  way  of  bolstering  their  political  power. 
Here,  the  contrast  between  the  leaders  in  Belgrade  and  Kiev  cannot  be  greater.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  nationalism,  if  not  warped  by  the  deliberate  governmental  stimu- 
lation of  inter-ethnic  hatreds,  can  never  by  itself  produce  communal  violence.  How- 
ever, it  rarely,  if  ever,  brings  about  the  total  political  and  social  anarchy  that  we 
are  witnessing  today  in  Bosnia.  Second,  not  all  nationalist  tensions  are  created 
equal.  To  state  the  obvious,  the  tensions  between  Slavs — Russians  and  Ukrainians — 
are  much  more  muted  than  tensions  between  Bosnian  Muslims  and  Bosnian  Serbs. 
In  general,  ethnic  tensions  become  much  more  dangerous  when  reinforced  with 
strong  religious  or  racial  animosities.  Third,  ethnic  tensions  rise  and  manifest  them- 
selves in  more  confrontational  forms  when  economic  conditions  worsen  and  political 
fissures  among  different  societal  groups  grow. 

To  summarize,  instead  of  being  mesmerized  by  the  ugly  manifestations  of  nation- 
alism run  amok  in  Bosnia,  we  should  strive  to  pursue  a  policy  that  capitalizes  on 
the  positive  aspects  of  nationalism.  From  that  perspective,  in  essence,  by  pursuing 
a  policy  designed  to  pursue  political  stability,  economic  growth,  and  democratic  prin- 
ciples in  newly  created  democracies,  we  would  be  ensuring  that  the  course  of  na- 
tional developments  in  these  countries  takes  proper  shape. 


Responses  of  Dr.  Paula  J.  Dobriansky  to  Questions  Asked  by  Senator  Bid  en 

Question.  Do  you  foresee  Ukrainian  nationalist  movements  overtaking  the  mod- 
erate National-Democrats  as  the  main  political  force  in  Western  Ukraine? 

Answer.  No,  I  do  not  envision  the  extreme  nationalist  movements  overtaking  the 
moderate  National-Democrats.  Although  ultranationalist  groups  such  as  the  UNA- 
UNSO  exist  in  Western  Ukraine  and  three  of  their  representatives  have  been  elect- 
ed to  Parliament,  political  extremism  has  been  kept  at  the  fringes  of  Ukrainian  poli- 
tics and  will  most  likely  continue  to  stay  there.  In  fact,  some  political  parties  pre- 
viously perceived  as  taking  a  more  staunchly  nationalist-authoritarian  stance  (e.g., 
the  newly  formed  Congress  of  Ukrainian  Nationalists,  KUN)  have  evolved  and  now 
are  recognized  as  supporters  of  a  democratic  path.  So  if  anything,  trends  have  point- 
ed in  the  opposite  direction. 

If  Ukraine  improves  economically  and  more  democratic  trends  unfold,  the  likeli- 
hood of  such  movements  having  great  impact  will  become  even  less.  Yet,  if 
Ukraine's  sovereignty  is  threatened  or  economic  deprivation  continues, 
ultranationalist  groups  could  seek  to  exploit  or  manipulate  such  situations  to  their 
advantage.  But  even  in  this  scenario,  the  probability  of  their  gaining  the  support 
of  the  Ukrainian  population  is  limited.  An  outbreak  of  violence,  generated  by  ex- 
treme nationalist  groups  cannot,  however,  be  ruled  out. 
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Question.  While  Russia  and  Ukraine  have  agreed  in  principle  to  divide  the  Black 
Sea  Fleet,  there  remains  a  question  as  to  who  will  control  the  shore  infrastructure 
and  what  will  be  the  terms  of  the  lease  at  the  naval  base  in  Sevastopol.  Despite 
the  fact  that  much  of  the  Fleet  going  to  Ukraine  will  ultimately  be  returned  to  Rus- 
sia as  payment  for  gas  and  oil  debts,  the  Black  Sea  Fleet  is  predominantly  manned 
by  Russians  who  would  like  to  see  the  Fleet  remain  in  Russian  hands.  Does  the 
Black  Sea  Fleet  question  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Russian  separatist  movement 
in  Crimea? 

Answer.  Resolution  of  the  Black  Sea  Fleet  issue  continues  to  be  a  problem  and 
a  thorn  in  Ukraine-Russia  relations.  To  some  extent,  it  plays  into  the  hands  of  Rus- 
sian separatists.  As  long  as  the  issue  is  undecided,  Russian  separatists  will  use  it 
as  a  means  to  agitate  and  push  Crimea  into  Russia's  fold.  To  be  sure,  one  can  also 
argue  that  if  and  when  the  Black  Sea  Fleet  is  turned  entirely  over  to  Moscow,  with 
Ukraine  tendering  its  share  of  the  fleet's  vessels  as  payment  on  outstanding  obliga- 
tions, this  would  reinforce  the  arguments  of  the  Russian  nationalists  who  view  Cri- 
mea's naval  facilities  as  important  to  Moscow's  security.  Viewed  from  this  perspec- 
tive, whichever  way  the  fleet  division  is  resolved  might  have  an  almost  identical  im- 
pact on  the  broader  debates  over  the  fate  of  Crimea. 

In  any  case,  right  now,  the  Russians  in  Crimea,  who  overwhelmingly  voted  for 
Leonid  Kuchma  for  President,  support  his  economic  reforms  and  attempts  at  cul- 
tivating a  more  cooperative  political  and  economic  relationship  with  Russia.  Con- 
sequently, separatist  tensions  have  diminished  at  least  for  the  moment  and  the 
Black  Sea  Fleet  issue  is  not  being  exploited.  The  fact  that  Crimean  President 
Meshkov's  power  has  been  reduced  to  that  of  a  figurehead  and  Crimean  Prime  Min- 
ister Franchuk  is  the  father-in-law  of  Kuchma's  daughter  has  also  helped  the  situa- 
tion and  defused  any  violent  action. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you,  Doctor.  Let  me  begin  with  you  and 
ask  you  this. 

You  discussed  what  some  may  suggest  is  Kuchma's  policy  of 
going  "cold  turkey"  economically  and  taking  some  significant 
chances.  You  added  that  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  govern- 
ment's economic  actions,  which  will  at  least  initially  reduce  the 
standard  of  living  and  possibly  cause  other  economic  dislocations, 
will  impact  what  has  up  to  now  been  a  relatively  stable  situation, 
where  ethnic  rivalries  and  anti-Semitism  have  been  kept  in  check. 
If  things  do  not  go  well  economically,  where,  in  your  view,  are  we 
likely  to  see  a  manifestation  of  the  discontent?  Is  it  going  to  mani- 
fest itself  in  an  increase  in  anti-Semitism?  Is  it  going  to  manifest 
itself  in  looking  to  Russia  as  the  cause  and  looking  at  the  ethnic 
Russians  as  the  enemy? 

After  introducing  what  I  think  is  a  very  thoughtful  statement, 
saying,  basically,  that  things  are  going  pretty  well  here,  you  raise 
the  flag,  a  caveat.  How  will  it  manifest  itself?  What  is  your  great- 
est worry? 

Dr.  Dobriansky.  Well,  if  President  Kuchma  is  successful  in  im- 
plementing his  economic  reform  program,  in  the  short  term,  severe 
hardships  will  be  endured  by  Ukraine.  The  Parliament  already  has 
passed  the  entire  economic  reform  in  principle,  but  individual  sec- 
tions have  not  yet  been  debated  or  implemented.  If  the  entire  eco- 
nomic package  is,  in  fact,  passed  and  implemented,  the  area  of 
Ukraine  that  will  be  most  affected  will  be  the  eastern  portion  of 
Ukraine,  the  industrial  sector.  This  is  also  the  region  which  over- 
whelmingly supported  Leonid  Kuchma  in  his  bid  for  the  presi- 
dency. 

Senator  Biden.  That  would  be  the  part  that  would  be  affected 
most  drastically? 

Dr.  Dobriansky.  Correct.  Eastern  Ukraine  which  predominantly 
supported  Leonid  Kuchma  as  President  would  be  affected  most 
drastically.  One  primary  reason  is  that  his  economic  reform  pro- 
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gram  calls  for  privatization  of  state  property.  It  also  calls  for  strict 
monetary  policies,  creation  of  a  stable  currency,  private  ownership 
of  land,  among  other  radical  steps. 

If  implemented,  industries  will  be  closed  down  in  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  Ukraine.  Coal  mines  will  be  affected  and  people  will  lose 
their  jobs.  The  standard  of  living  will  drop  even  further. 

Consequently,  what  I  would  see  as  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
is  the  discontent  mounting  in  the  East  from  economic  reforms.  Peo- 
ple will  look  eastward  and  see,  at  least  in  the  short  term  a  better 
living  standard  across  the  border  in  Russia.  In  other  words,  ten- 
sions will  grow  and  pressure  will  be  placed  on  President  Kuchma 
to  develop  a  closer,  tighter  economic  relationship  with  Russia,  in- 
cluding becoming  part  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent 
States. 

Senator  Biden.  Now,  will  that,  in  turn,  exacerbate  what  most 
people  with  whom  I  have  spoken  suggest  is  the  most  fertile  ground 
for  virulent  nationalism,  that  is,  in  the  West;  that  the  western  part 
of  Ukraine  is  the  place  from  which  the  aberrations  none  of  us  wish- 
es to  see  are  most  likely  to  emerge,  such  as  an  anti-Russian  reac- 
tion? Kuchma's  election,  as  you  accurately  point  out,  is  fueled  by 
the  East.  But  in  the  West  he  is  viewed  as  too  pro-Russian. 

How  does  it  play  out  in  the  place  people  see  as  the  most  likely 
hotbed — other  than  the  Crimea  for  unrest? 

Dr.  Dobriansky.  Well,  I  actually  think  that  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  unfounded  pessimism  expressed  about  Ukraine.  As 
you  may  recall,  I  believe  it  was  just  earlier  this  year,  when  CIA 
purportedly  came  out  with  an  assessment  forecasting  an  imminent 
split  between  East  and  West  Ukraine. 

I  find  it  quite  striking  that,  when  the  Ukrainian  people  have 
been  polled  at  large,  in  whatever  part  of  Ukraine,  they  all  want  to 
see  their  standard  of  living  improve. 

It  was  also  expected  that  most  Ukrainians  would  not  turn  out  to 
vote  in  the  parliamentary  elections  in  March  and  for  the  July  presi- 
dential election.  But  they  did.  Why  did  they  turn  out — again,  be- 
cause they  want  leaders  who  are  committed  to  improving  Ukraine's 
economy. 

Having  said  that,  the  silver  lining  I  believe  in  all  of  this  is  I  don't 
think  that  Ukrainians,  including  Western  Ukrainians,  are  search- 
ing for  an  early  opportunity  to  demonstrate  or  protest  Kuchma's 
policies.  At  least  for  now,  they  want  to  give  him  a  chance  to  suc- 
ceed, even  if  this  entails  enhanced  cooperations  with  Moscow.  Be- 
cause of  the  suffering  that  has  already  existed,  I  think  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  are  looking  to  their  leadership  to  pursue  the  most  viable 
options  and  alternatives  to  improve  their  standard  of  living  and 
economic  conditions. 

I  think  that  is  their  greatest  priority,  not  negativism  expressed 
through  extreme  nationalism.  I  don't  believe  a  sense  of  negativism 
is  permeating  society. 

Senator  Biden.  That  is  helpful.  But  what  I  was  driving  at  is 
slightly  different. 

I  am  not  suggesting,  nor  has  it  been  suggested  to  me,  that  there 
is  any  one  segment,  either  geographically  or  otherwise,  of  Ukraine 
that  is  looking  to  demonstrate  their  dissatisfaction  in  a  conscious 
way.  What  I  am  talking  about  is  the  concern,  in  a  subconscious 
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way,  in  a  reactive  way,  that  is  not  thought  out,  that  there  will  be 
a  response  that  blames  their  dilemma,  their  increasing  deprivation, 
if  that  is  what  occurs,  on  either  ethnic  Russians  or  looks  for  a 
scapegoat  in  the  form  of  Jews  in  Ukraine. 

So  I  am  not  suggesting  that  there  is  a  conscious  way  in  which 
people  are  sitting  down  and  asking:"How  are  we  going  to  dem- 
onstrate our  dissatisfaction,"  suggesting  a  march  on  Kiev,  for  ex- 
ample. I  was  thinking  more  in  terms  of  what  would  be,  to  put  it 
in  its  most  negative  terms,  an  instinctive  reaction. 

Dr.  Dobriansky.  Well,  I  think  that  an  instinctive  historical  reac- 
tion was  manifested  by  the  July  presidential  election,  where  the 
outcome  was  split  down  the  line.  The  East  and  the  South  voted 
overwhelmingly  for  President  Kuchma  due  to  his  economic  program 
and  perceived  pro-Moscow  orientation;  the  West  and  the  central 
portion  of  Ukraine  backed  Leonid  Kravchuk  due  to  his  firm  posi- 
tion to  maintain  Ukraine's  sovereignty  above  all  else. 

The  predominant  issue  that  has  split  East  and  West  Ukraine  is 
over  economic  development,  Keiv's  relationship  should  be  crafted 
vis-a-vis  Moscow  and  what  impact  Kiev-Moscow  relations  will  have 
an  on  Ukraine's  sovereignty. 

Senator  Biden.  What  percentage  of  Ukraine — I  think  you  said  23 
percent  of  the  Ukraine  population  is  ethnic  Russian,  or  Russian- 
speaking.  Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Dobriansky.  Twenty-two  percent  is  ethnic  Russian. 

Senator  Biden.  Twenty-two  percent. 

Now,  is  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  that  in  the  East? 

Dr.  Dobriansky.  The  predominant  ethnic  Russian  and  Russian- 
speaking  community  is  in  the  East  and  also  in  Crimea.  In  fact,  Cri- 
mea is  the  only  oblast  in  which  you  have  a  majority  ethnic  Russian 
population. 

Senator  Biden.  How  does  Kuchma's  presidency,  in  your  view,  af- 
fect the  situation  in  the  Crimea?  Does  it  ameliorate  tensions  or 
does  it  exacerbate  them? 

Dr.  Dobriansky.  I  think  from  what  we  have  seen  to  date,  Presi- 
dent Kuchma's  election  and  the  policies  that  he  has  undertaken 
have  calmed  the  tensions  in  Crimea.  The  fundamental  reason  for 
this  is  because,  first  of  all,  90  percent  of  the  Crimean  population 
voted  for  Kuchma  as  President,  they  supported  his  economic  reform 
platform  and  his  call  for  more  constructive  and  close  relations  with 
Russia.  Crimea  has  an  investment  in  seeing  President  Kuchma 
succeed. 

Senator  Biden.  And  that  has  diminished  what  was  maybe  a  nas- 
cent Russian  separatist  movement  in  the  Crimea?  To  use  the  ver- 
nacular, does  that  have  legs? 

Dr.  Dobriansky.  Let  me  put  this  in  a  broader  context,  if  I  may. 
The  situation  in  Crimea,  first  of  all,  continues,  in  my  opinion,  to 
remain  a  political  tinderbox.  This  is  the  case  for  three  primary  rea- 
sons. First,  strong  animosities  continue  to  exist  between  Crimean 
Tartars  who  have  since  returned  to  Crimea  and  the  Russian  popu- 
lation. Second,  economically,  Crimea  is  one  of  the  most  deprived 
poor  areas  of  Ukraine.  Third,  Russian  manipulation  and  exploi- 
tation of  the  conflict  over  Crimea's  status  has  continued  to  whip  up 
Russian  separatist  sentiments  within  Crimea. 
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Given  these  three  reasons,  tensions  can  be  expected  to  continue 
in  Crimea  over  the  long-term.  However,  as  for  your  previous  ques- 
tion, I  believe  that  with  Kuchma  having  been  elected  as  President, 
the  Russian  population  in  Crimea  is  giving  him  a  chance,  a  chance 
to  actually  move  forward  with  his  economic  reform  program.  They 
are  also  waiting  to  see  how  Ukraine's  relationship  will  evolve  witn 
Russia.  Consequently,  at  present,  tensions  have  diminished. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  I  will  come  back  to  this.  I  have  one  more 
question  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee. It  is  for  Professor  Serfaty  and  Doctor  Zolberg. 

Both  of  you,  in  speaking  of  France  and  Belgium,  said  some  of  the 
same  things  regarding  European  unity,  which,  as  I  read  what  you 
were  saying,  is  a  catalyst  for  an  underlying  concern  and  domestic 
instability.  It's  what  are  our  identities,  whether  it's  the  Flemish  or 
the  Walloons,  or  whether  it  is  the  French  being  subsumed  into  this 
greater  entity. 

Am  I  reading  correctly  what  you  said? 

Dr.  Serfaty.  I  think  that,  indeed,  in  Western  Europe,  the  emer- 
gence of  the  European  Union  over  the  past  40  years  has  dramati- 
cally eroded  the  national  identity  of  the  member  states.  In  fact,  the 
nation  states  now  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  a  collective 
"we,"  in  the  midst  of  which  each  one  of  them  becomes  enormously 
dependent  on  the  decisions  made  by  the  11,  now  14,  partners,  and 
from  which  all  of  them  appear  to  agree  that  there  is  no  escape. 

Now,  over  the  past  40  years,  the  Union  has  so  grown — deepened 
and  widened — as  to  bring  those  states  to  the  last,  and  ultimate, 
question:  Are  they  ready  to  go  yet  a  step  farther,  by  which  point, 
by  which  point  it  might  no  longer  be  enough  to  say  we  are  satisfied 
to  be  something  more,  that  is,  European?  They  will  have  to  say  we 
must  now  be  something  else,  which  is  no  longer  what  we  used  to 
be. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  respond  to  that, 
Doctor,  but  let  me  say  one  other  thing. 

You  obviously  know  a  good  deal  more  about  Western  Europe 
than  I.  But  I  have  noticed  in  the  22  years  I  have  been  trying  to 
learn  about  it  and  have  been  participating  in  this  committee,  that 
this  sense  of  a  merging,  changing  identity,  has  really  only  been 
brought  to  a  head  in  the  last  half  dozen  years.  In  other  words,  I 
never  thought  it  was  viewed  as  being  palpable.  It  is  similar  to  10 
years  ago,  Professor,  when  we  talked  about  the  Western  European 
Union. 

There  was  an  intellectual  elite  and  a  relatively  small  political  ac- 
tivist community  within  Europe  that  viewed  it  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
European  Union. 

Dr.  Zolberg,  as  you  were  tracing  the  development  of  the  relation- 
ships of  the  two  communities,  North  and  South,  it  seemed  to  me 
to  reach  a  different  stage  at  the  point  when  Europe  began  to  look 
at  unity  as  a  serious  possibility. 

Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Zolberg.  Broadly,  yes.  But  in  Belgium,  because  of  its  pecu- 
liar situation  in  two  ways — one  is  the  split  between  communities 
and  the  other,  of  course,  is  the  fact  that  Europe  sort  of  sits  right 
there  in  its  lap,  and  that  has  very,  let's  say,  locally  idiosyncratic 
effects.  With  regard  to  the  relations  between  the  two  communities, 
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Europe  has  been — to  a  greater  extent  than  almost  anywhere  in  Eu- 
rope, I  think,  has  tended  to  make  the  existing  central  government 
of  Belgium  somewhat  superfluous. 

Senator  BiDEN.  Yes. 

Dr.  Zolberg.  It  was  already  viewed  by  many  as  such  that  rel- 
atively little  emotion  was  vested  in  this  Belgian  nationality,  but  as 
I  indicated  more  by  the  French  speakers,  who  wanted  to  preserve 
the  situation  in  which  they  had  the  upper  hand,  than  by  the  Dutch 
speakers. 

Nevertheless,  the  building  up  of  Europe  has  really  undermined 
the  "raison  d'etre"  of  this  Belgian  state. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  also  the  fact — and,  as  I  say,  that  is 
quite  a  local  fact.  I  happen  to  have  just  come  back  from  there  just 
a  few  days  ago.  I  know  you  have  been  to  Brussels.  The  presence 
of  the  Community  and  of  Eurocrats  is  rather  palpable. 

Senator  Biden.  Yes,  it  sure  is. 

Dr.  Zolberg.  So  you  don't  know  if  you  are  in  the  capital  of  a  sort 
of  country  or  in  the  capital  of  Europe.  So  that  has  very  local  effects. 
And  it  has  a  kind  of  negative  effect  because  it  is  sitting  there. 
Some  people  resent  the  presence  of  Europe  as  an  intrusion  on  their 
turf. 

Rents,  in  particular,  are  very  high. 

Senator  Biden.  Oh,  that  is  real. 

Dr.  Zolberg.  Yes,  it  is  real. 

Senator  Biden.  I  was  thinking  of  a  former  staff  person  who  has 
a  position  there  and  the  greatest  concern  was  just  that — that  there 
is  no  place  to  live  that  he  can  afford. 

Dr.  Zolberg.  That's  right. 

Well,  for  Belgians,  of  course,  they  see  themselves  shoved  out  of 
the  housing  market  in  their  own  capital  city  by  Eurocrats. 

Senator  Biden.  Yes. 

Dr.  Zolberg.  But,  as  I  say,  that  is  a  local  and  idiosyncratic  phe- 
nomenon. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you. 

I  will  yield  now  to  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  con- 
gratulate you  for  holding  this  hearing  which  I  found  very  interest- 
ing. It  is  the  second,  I  believe,  in  a  series. 

A  couple  of  questions  come  to  my  mind.  One  I  will  address  to  Dr. 
Zolberg.  How  do  you  account  for  the  situation  in  Belgium  versus 
the  situation  in  Switzerland,  where  you  have  three  completely  sep- 
arate languages  and  usually  most  people  are  monolingual.  Yet, 
they  have  a  sense  of  individuality  as  a  nation  which  exceeds  that 
of  Belgium,  for  example. 

Dr.  Zolberg.  Yes.  Senator  Pell,  what  we  have  to  remember  is 
that  a  little  over  100  years  ago,  there  was  a  civil  war  in  Switzer- 
land, also.  It  was  largely  over  religion,  but  religion  and  language 
were  somewhat  overlapping,  though  not  completely.  And  there  are 
occasional  conflicts  and  tensions  within  Switzerland  over  the 
"zhira"  and  such  things. 

The  peculiarity  of  Belgium  is  perhaps  that  it  has  been  a  two- 
some, and  it  is  very  difficult  when  you  have  two  groups  to  achieve 
a  kind  of  equilibrium.  I  think  it  is  genuinely  easier  in  the  case  of 
Switzerland,  as  you  suggested.  The  confederal  solution  makes  a  lot 
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of  sense.  But,  as  I  suggested  in  my  account,  if  we  were  to  look 
back,  as  some  of  us  do  Took  back,  federalism  of  some  form,  some- 
thing moving  in  the  swiss  direction,  confederation,  made  a  lot  of 
sense  for  Belgium  almost  100  years  ago.  But  the  then  political  es- 
tablishment fought  it  as  the  worst  thing  that  could  possibly  hap- 
pen. 

Well,  it  took  them  many,  many  decades  to  get  to  what  seems  to 
be  in  many  ways  a  sensible  arrangement.  After  all,  this  country 
has  been  a  federal  system  for  a  long  time  and  does  not  think  there 
is  anything  peculiar  about  it.  It  is  only,  let  us  say,  by  the  standards 
of  France,  which  in  a  sense  were  the  standards  used  by  the  French 
speaking  community  in  Belgium,  that  federalism  was  something 
unacceptable. 

So  it  took  a  long  time  to  get  to  a  place  where  I  think  commu- 
nities can  exist  a  little  more  in  a  kind  of  Swiss  way.  And  perhaps, 
and  this  was  one  of  my  conclusions,  it  may  be  that  this  rather 
drastic  decentralization,  albeit  very  belated,  may,  in  fact,  make  it 
possible  for  these  groups  now  to  live  together  Swiss-style,  without 
being  on  top  of  each  other. 

The  Chairman.  And  maybe  the  fact  that  they  all  have  a  certain 
tradition  of  neutrality,  a  tradition  in  the  cantons  of  direct  voting, 
binds  them  together  which  Belgium,  Cyprus,  and  other  federal 
states  do  not  have. 

Dr.  Zolberg.  It  is  difficult  to  know  what  the  Belgian  voting  tra- 
ditions are  because  voting  has  been  mandatory  there  for  a  very 
long  time.  You  literally  get  fined  if  you  don't  vote,  which  is  an  in- 
teresting idea.  And  most  people  vote  because  they  have  to. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  attempts  to  guess  what  would  happen  if 
that  were  not  required.  Obviously,  the  vote  would  go  down  a  lot. 

Senator  Biden.  The  Republicans  would  not  like  that. 

Dr.  Zolberg.  Well,  it  was,  in  fact,  instituted  in  Belgium  by  con- 
servatives in  the  late  19th  century  to  bring  out  the  rural  vote  at 
the  time.  They  were  afraid  that  workers  in  cities  would  have  the 
upper  hand.  That  is  why  that  was  instituted. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  nice  to  see  a  friend  here.  Professor  Serfaty, 
welcome. 

Dr.  Serfaty.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  just  curious  that  Le  Pen  is  seen  as  the  god- 
father of  Nationalism  in  Europe.  I  am  curious  what  the  formal  ties 
are  between  Le  Pen  and  the  party  in  Austria  or  some  of  the  others. 
Is  there  a  network  here  or  are  they  all  separate? 

Dr.  Serfaty.  No.  I  think  the  network,  if  "network"  is  to  be  the 
word  used,  would  be  based  mostly  on  personal  relationships.  For 
example,  the  head  of  the  so-called  Fascist  Party  in  Italy,  Mr.  Fini, 
has  referred  to  Jacques  Chirac  as  his  model  and  not  Le  Pen. 

I  also  think  we  must  make  a  distinction  here  between  what  pre- 
vails in  Central,  Southeastern  and  Eastern  Europe  on  the  one  hand 
and  what  is  to  be  found  in  Western  Europe.  You  do  have,  indeed, 
neo-nationalist  movements  of  all  kinds  in  Western  Europe.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  these  are  emerging  within  a  fairly  centrist  set- 
ting. In  other  words,  to  the  extent  that  the  Union  has  helped  to  box 
in  all  of  those  nationalisms  of  the  past,  you  can  express  yourself 
as  a  new  nationalist,  but  with  constraints  through  a  discipline  that 
did  not  exist  in  the  past  and,  accordingly,  should  not  resuscitate 
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ghosts  from  earlier  years.  But,  of  course,  in  Central  Europe,  South- 
eastern Europe  and  Eastern  Europe,  with  all  of  the  distinctions 
that  were  made  so  very  eloquently,  those  ghosts  might  still  be 
haunting  us  in  one  fashion  or  another. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  Mr.  Goble  here  and  am  reminded  of  the  fact 
that  several  of  us  from  this  committee  were  in  Central  Asia  just 
a  few  weeks,  or  several  months  ago. 

Mr.  Goble.  Right. 

The  Chairman.  We  were  struck  by  the  resources  there  and  the 
high  regard  they  had  for  the  United  States,  but  the  lack  of  rela- 
tionship between  our  countries. 

Mr.  Goble.  All  I  can  say,  Senator,  is  that,  while  Central  Asia  is 
potentially  a  very  wealthy  area,  it  has  almost  always  been  a  very 
poor  one.  The  problem  is  the  ability  to  move  any  and  all  of  these 
wonderful  resources  out. 

Six  or  eight  months  ago  I  was  asked  to  speak  to  some  members 
of  the  board  of  the  Chevron  Corp.,  which  is  invested,  as  you  know, 
in  the  Tenges  field  in  Western  Kazakhstan.  I  said  to  them:  Gentle- 
men, I  think  you  have  seen  the  movie  "Field  of  Dreams"  one  too 
many  times.  You  are  chanting,  "If  we  drill  it,  we  can  get  it  out." 

The  problem  is  that,  if  Central  Asia  had  an  easy  way  to  get  its 
resources  to  market  that  was  reliable  and  safe  and  it  would  not  see 
it  be  taxed  away  as  it  moved  across  the  territories  of  some  other 
countries,  Central  Asia  would  be  extremely  wealthy.  But  its  ability 
to  get  the  material  out  is  very,  very  much  up  for  grabs.  As  you 
know,  in  the  idea  of  moving  the  oil  out  of  Kazakhstan,  the  first 
plan  was  to  go  across  Iran.  The  U.S.  Government  said  that  was  a 
bad  idea.  The  second  plan  was  to  build  a  pipeline  under  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  through  Azerbaijan,  across  Nagorno  Karabagh,  through 
Armenia  into  Turkey.  Building  a  pipeline  through  a  war  zone  is  not 
clever.  Plan  C  is  to  build  a  pipeline  under  the  Caspian  Sea,  which 
the  Russians  are  now  calling  a  lake,  which  is  another  problem, 
across  Daghestan,  through  Georgia,  another  garden  spot  of  political 
instability,  into  Turkey.  Plan  D,  which  currently  enjoys  the  impri- 
matur of  the  administration,  is  to  build  a  pipeline  into  Russia  to 
Novorossiysk,  to  put  the  oil  on  super  tankers,  cross  the  Black  Sea, 
and  go  out  through  the  Straits  of  the  Bosporus  and  Dardanelles. 
There  are  only  three  problems  with  that.  One,  nobody  can  build  a 
pipeline  at  current  world  prices  for  oil  because  there  is  not  enough 
profit  in  it.  Two,  as  the  Turks  have  pointed  out,  a  single  super 
tanker  accident  on  the  Black  Sea  and  that  body  of  water  would  be 
well  named.  And,  three,  the  Turks  have  made  it  very  clear  they 
have  no  interest  in  ceding  to  Russia  that  much  of  the  tonnage  ca- 
pacity of  the  Straits  because,  as  Prime  Minister  Ciller  put  it,  we 
know  that  if  an  American  president  has  to  choose  between  its  his- 
toric, heroic  NATO  ally,  Turkey,  and  low  gas  prices,  we  might  have 
a  problem. 

It  is  absolutely  true  that  the  resources  are  there.  If 
Turkmenistan  could  export  its  natural  gas,  Turkmenistan  would, 
by  World  Bank  estimates,  be  the  richest  country  per  capita  in  the 
world.  It  would  have  twice  the  GDP  per  capita  of  Kuwait,  two  Mer- 
cedes in  every  garage.  The  problem  is  getting  it  out. 

The  second  thing  is  that  Central  Asia  in  every  case  is  a  country 
where  the  people  one  meets  in  the  capital  cities  and  the  popu- 
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lations  in  the  rural  areas  are  very,  very  far  apart.  The  people  who 
can  speak  Russian,  or,  even  more,  the  people  who  can  speak  Eng- 
lish are  very  different,  in  many  cases,  than  the  populations.  I've 
spent  a  lot  of  time  with  Kazakhs.  If  one  talks  to  Russian  speaking 
Kazakhs,  one  gets  one  image  of  how  Kazakhstan  sees  the  world.  If 
one  speaks  to  people  whose  primary  language  is  Kazakh,  rather 
than  Russian,  one  hears  something  else. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  America  has  friends  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
The  amazing  thing  is  how  many  friends  we  do  nave,  given  some 
of  the  things  we  occasionally  do. 

But  having  said  this,  I  think  if  one  looks  in  the  rural  areas,  and 
Central  Asia  remains  a  heavily  rural  population,  you  are  going  to 
see  very  different  attitudes,  very  different  kinds  of  political  pres- 
sure. The  collapse  of  a  cotton  monoculture,  especially  in 
Uzbekistan,  is  leading  to  incredible  radicalization  in  rural  areas. 
And  those  attitudes  are  not  reflected  in  the  kind  of  officials  that 
one  still  speaks  to. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  made  the  point  about  the  dangers  of  pursu- 
ing stability  per  se  is  that  there  are  various  kinds  of  stability  and 
some  stabilities  will  last  longer  than  others.  A  stability  which  rests 
on  top,  by  force  of  ignoring  these  popular  pressures,  can  lead  to  a 
situation  very  much  like  we  saw  in  Iran  or  in  Algeria,  where,  at 
some  point,  you  have  an  explosion.  And  many  of  the  people  who 
speak  English  and  speak  Russian  in  these  places  are  engaged  in 
promoting  that  kind  of  stability  because  they  would  be  swept  away 
or  pushed  out  were  they  to  open  themselves  more  to  the  popu- 
lation. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  was  struck  in  that  whole 
area  with  the  number  of  chiefs  of  government  and  officials  who 
have  the  same  responsibilities  now  as  under  communist  regimes. 

Mr.  Goble.  We  now  have  three  out  of  five  who  were  members 
of  the  Politburo,  four  out  of  five  who  were  in  the  Central  Commit- 
tee, and  five  who  were  in  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  nomenklatura. 

The  Chairman.  Finally,  I  have  one  thing  for  Dr.  Dobriansky. 

I  remember  traveling  in  that  part  of  the  world  which  then  was 
not  called  "Ukraine"  but  was  Lvov,  Poland,  I  think,  and  I  was 
struck  by  the  early  wave  of  prejudice  that  was  there.  I  remember 
seeing  a  degree  of  anti-Semitism  in  that  part  of  the  world,  before 
World  War  II.  I  think  it  is  much  less  now.  It  is  pretty  well  dis- 
appearing. 

But  I  notice  in  the  list  of  minorities  and  ethnic  groups,  Dr. 
Dobriansky,  that  you  listed,  you  did  not  mention  Gypsies.  There 
are  really  more  Gypsies  than  some  of  the  other  groups,  and  there 
are  almost  as  many  Gypsies  percentagewise  as  we  have  blacks  in 
the  United  States. 

Dr.  Dobriansky.  When  I  mentioned  some  of  the  minorities,  I 
think  I  did  say  "among  others."  I  could  not  list  them  all.  In  fact, 
I  think  Ukrainians  claim  that  there  are  110  minorities  on  Ukrain- 
ian soil,  including  Gypsies. 

The  Chairman.  Including  Gypsies,  who  are  really  among  the 
largest  number,  at  6  percent  or  something  like  that. 

Dr.  Dobriansky.  By  the  way,  if  I  may  iust  make  one  other  com- 
ment about  anti-Semitism  in  Ukraine.  I  tnink  that  it  is  noteworthy 
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that  the  Ukrainian  Government  has  displayed  extraordinary  sen- 
sitivity to  the  issue  of  anti-Semitism. 

In  fact,  when  Leonid  Kravchuk  was  elected  President,  he  had 
apologized  publically  for  the  heinous  crimes  that  were  committed 
by  Ukrainians  who  had  collaborated  with  the  Nazis.  I  think  there 
has  been  an  openness  adn  candid  discussion  about  anti-Semitism 
in  Ukraine.  There  has  also  been  a  great  deal  of  sensitivity  dis- 
played based  on  historical  precedents. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  you  very  much  and,  again,  commend 
Senator  Biden  for  holding  this  hearing. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Serfaty,  I  know  you  have  to  go,  but  may  I  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion before  you  leave? 

To  what  extent  are  the  policies  of  the  Minister  of  Interior, 
Pasqua,  regarding  immigration  and  citizenship  the  outgrowth  of 
prevailing  sentiment  in  the  ruling  coalition  government  and  to 
what  extent  are  they  the  product  of  something  else? 

Dr.  Serfaty.  They  are  the  product  of  ambitions.  I  would  think 
Mr.  Pasqua  has  aspirations  of  his  own,  and  it  has  been  part  of  the 
debate  within  the  Gaullist  party  that  goes  back  a  few  years.  It  is 
also  related  to  a  number  of  convictions  which  Mr.  Pasqua  holds, 
not  only  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  immigration  but  also  with  re- 
gard to  the  issue  of  European  integration. 

Senator  Biden.  Let  me  say  this  in  another  way.  How  much  of  it 
was  a  strategic  decision,  a  tactical  political  decision  to  undermine 
Le  Pen  and  how  much  of  it  was  a  heartfelt  judgment?  Let  me  refer 
to  my  own  country.  I  think  we  are  going  to  find  that  the  fervor  for 
term  limitations  on  the  part  of  Republicans  is  going  to  diminish 
precipitously.  So  I  would  argue  that  was  a  legitimate  strategic  deci- 
sion for  them  to  make.  I  doubt  whether  many  of  them  felt  it  in 
their  hearts,  like  they  do  a  lot  of  other  things. 

How  much  of  it  was  that  kind  of  decision?  And  my  Republican 
friends  will  probably  disagree  with  what  I  just  said,  but  we  will 
see. 

Dr.  Serfaty.  Look,  you're  Chirac  and  you're  his  prime  minister 
in  1986,  you're  Balladur  and  you're  his  prime  minister  in  1993,  and 
it  is  not  bad  politics  at  all  to  bring  Mr.  Pasqua  into  the  govern- 
ment, both  times  as  Minister  of  Interior,  in  order  to  help  still  a  bit 
the  voice  of  Mr.  Le  Pen  out  there  because  you  know  that  Mr. 
Pasqua,  out  of  conviction,  is  going  to  address  a  couple  of  issues  that 
are  so  very  central  to  the  performance  of  Mr.  Le  Pen.  The  problem 
is  that  in  the  process  you  may  be  building  up  a  situation  that  may 
be  difficult  to  control. 

Senator  Biden.  Right. 

Dr.  Serfaty.  It  was  a  bit  tactical,  but  the  person  who  is  carrying 
the  baton  for  them  is  a  person  who  is  generally  motivated. 

Senator  Biden.  That  answers  my  question. 

I  do  not  sense  that  any  of  you,  in  speaking  of  the  areas,  coun- 
tries, or  regions  that  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  share  your  wis- 
dom about  today,  feels  any  great  sense  of  urgency  that  tnere  is  a 
new,  virulent  form  of  nationalism  about  to  rear  its  ugly  head,  ei- 
ther in  Eastern  Europe,  the  former  Soviet  Union,  or  Western  Eu- 
rope. When  in  the  public  domain  we  discuss  nationalisms  in  Eu- 
rope, East  and  West,  it  is  almost  always  discussed  in  the  context 
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of  pre-World  War  II.  It  is  discussed  in  terms  of  the  reemergence  of 
neo-Fascist  movements.  Do  we  then  get  another  Hitler?  I  am  exag- 
gerating here  slightly,  but  not  much.  That  is  generally  how  it  is 
discussed. 

I  realize  this  is  a  very  broad  and  imprecise  statement  as  well  as 
question.  But  none  of  you  seemed  to  put  your  concerns  in  each  of 
the  countries  to  which  you  have  spoken  in  that  category.  Is  that 
correct? 

Dr.  Serfaty.  If  I  may  take  the  first  shot  at  that  and  if  I  can  be 
forgiven,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  rushing  out  afterward  as  that  plane 
won't  wait,  unfortunately 

Senator  Biden.  Yes,  please.  You  have  to  run  for  President  for 
that  to  happen  and  get  elected.  [General  laughter] 

Dr.  Serfaty.  Well,  that  is  not  in  the  cards.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  in  Western  Europe,  history  has  moved  on  and  we  cannot  view 
the  future  in  the  past  tense.  Much  of  what  has  happened  in  France 
an  in  some  other  West  European  states  over  the  past  few  years — 
3.5  to  4  million  unemployment  in  France,  a  22  percent  unemploy- 
ment in  Spain — would  have  caused  a  revolution  10,  20,  30  years 
ago.  That  is  no  longer  so.  The  students  still  go  into  the  streets.  The 
students  still  demonstrate,  as  they  did  in  Paris  a  few  months  ago, 
but  not  to  topple  the  regime  or  even  a  government,  as  they  did  20 
years  ago,  but  to  be  heard  by  the  government  and  to  join  the  re- 
gime, instead,  and  get  a  piece  of  the  action. 

So,  in  a  sense,  I  must  say  that  I  feel  more  comfortable  about  this 
new  stability  on  the  Western  side  of  the  European  continent. 

Senator  Biden.  That  is  the  kind  of  answer  I  was  seeking. 

Thank  you,  Professor,  for  being  here  and  for  always  being  avail- 
able to  the  committee. 

Would  each  of  the  rest  of  you  comment  on  that  point  as  well. 

Dr.  Dobriansky.  I  would  say  that,  not  only  has  history  moved 
on,  but  in  the  case  of  Ukraine,  the  lessons  of  history  have  been 
learned.  Consequently,  you  have  national  democrats  like  RUKH 
who  are  nationalists,  but  who,  although  they  are  nationalists,  pre- 
scribe a  democratic  path,  not  extremism.  It  is  democracy  that  they 
want  to  see  take  hold  in  Ukraine.  In  contrast,  the  extreme  nation- 
alists like  the  UNA-UNSO  are  on  the  periphery  of  Ukrainian  poli- 
tics. 

Senator  Biden.  I  just  want  to  make  sure  I  understand.  You  are 
implying,  in  the  case  of  RUKH,  for  example,  that  nationalism  is 
posited  in  terms  of  the  positive. 

Dr.  Dobriansky.  Yes,  it  is  a  healthy  dose  of  nationalism. 

Senator  Biden.  This  is  as  opposed  to  nationalism  being  the  out- 
growth of  needing  to  identify  enemies,  needed  to  identify  causes  of 
one's  less  than  acceptable  condition,  that  "they"  are  to  blame,  that 
it  is  "them"  and  "us."  Is  that  what  you  are  saying? 

Dr.  Dobriansky.  Essentially.  And  for  that  reason,  I  believe  that 
a  healthy  dose  of  nationalism  in  Ukraine  should  be  encouraged. 
And,  in  fact,  the  United  States  really  has  not  honed  in  on  this  im- 
portant factor  in  its  policies.  That  is  the  challenge  for  the  future. 

Senator  Biden.  Quite  frankly,  I  think  it's  one  of  the  reasons  we 
are  holding  the  hearings.  We  are  a  little  afraid. 

The  ultimate  question  that  we  have  and  on  which  I  want  you 
each  to  comment  is  this.  Should  the  United  States  be  committed 
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to  maintaining  diplomatic  ties  exclusively  with  national  govern- 
ments or  should  we  seize  opportunities  where  possible  to  support 
break-away  minorities  in  their  quest  for  autonomy  and  identity. 
We  have  struggled  with  that  for  a  long  time  and  I  think  that  strug- 
gle is  still  underway.  It  is  the  underlying  question  no  one  really 
wants  to  ask  out  loud — you  know,  a  redefinition  in  1990  of  self-de- 
termination. What  does  that  mean? 

We  all  look  out  there  and  hear  the  scenarios  or  think  of  the  sce- 
narios of  x  number  of  Russian  nationals  living  outside  the  Russian 
border.  I  think  it  is  25  million.  Zhirinovsky  has  come  along  and 
fueled  this  by  his  extreme  rhetoric  and  so  on.  I  think  that  is  the 
underlying,  unspoken,  and  unarticulated  concern. 

Mr.  Goble.  I  would  like  to  start  with  where  you  ended,  on  the 
business  about  the  25.4  million  ethnic  Russians  abroad. 

Of  those,  fewer  than  200,000  are,  in  fact,  citizens  of  the  Russian 
Federation.  24.5  million  are  citizens  of  other  countries. 

However,  the  Russian  Government,  and  not  iust  Zhirinovsky,  but 
the  Russian  Government,  President  Yeltsin  has  issued  a  decree 
which  unilaterally  extends,  if  asked  for,  dual  citizenship.  This  is  in 
violation  of  international  law  about  dual  citizenship.  This  has 
brought  no  reaction  from  the  West,  even  though  it  is  in  violation 
of  the  norms  of  the  United  Nations,  CSCE,  et  cetera. 

What  is  about  to  happen  or  is  happening  in  Chechznia  risks  cre- 
ating that  enemy  you  talked  about,  the  desire  to  blame  someone. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  talked  more  about  in  my  paper  than  I 
did  in  my  presentation  is  it  is  terribly  important  to  understand 
that  the  nationalism  that  existed  in  most  of  the  nonRussian  coun- 
tries was  not  anti-Russians.  It  was  anti-  Moscow.  Their  problems 
were  blamed  on  the  imperial  center.  They  did  not  blame  Russians 
for  their  problems. 

Tragically,  in  a  number  of  cases,  that  is  beginning  to  change,  less 
because  of  Zhirinovsky,  I  have  to  say,  than  because  of  the  actions 
of  Mr.  Yeltsin. 

Senator  BiDEN.  I  am  not  disagreeing  with  you.  I  mentioned 
Zhirinovsky  because  he  is  a  flash  point. 

Mr.  Goble.  Sure. 

Senator  Biden.  When  he  speaks,  the  rhetoric  used  focuses  it. 

Mr.  Goble.  It  focuses  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  would  yield  on  that  for  a  second,  we  had 
a  rather  long  conversation  and  I  mentioned  some  of  these  things 
to  him.  He  said  he  was  misquoted. 

Senator  BiDEN.  Well,  that  is  good  to  know. 

The  Chairman.  Which  I  did  not  believe. 

Mr.  Goble.  We  should  just  simply  compile  a  list  of  his  various 
statements  on  any  given  subject.  It  depends  where  he  is.  It's  like 
some  incidents  in  our  own  history.  It  you  go  back  to  the  1858  sen- 
atorial campaign  in  Illinois  and  look  at  what  was  said  in  Chicago 
and  what  was  said  in  Peoria,  it  was  very  different  by  both  sides. 

I  think,  my  own  view  in  Central  Asia  is  that  there  are  some 
short-term  risks  of  explosions  of  ethnic  hostility.  The  economic  situ- 
ation is  going  to  deteriorate  unless  and  until  a  way  is  found  to 
guarantee  these  countries  an  ability  to  export  their  natural  re- 
sources. This  has  been  a  poor  area  since  the  sea  route  was  opened 
to  the  East  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  and  until  you  get  a  way 
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to  make  sure  that  the  oil,  the  gas,  the  uranium,  the  coal,  the  iron, 
the  other  minerals  can  be  exported  with  these  countries  receiving 
hard  currency  and  being  able  to  deal  with  intervening  countries  the 
way  it  is  normal,  there  is  going  to  be  a  problem. 

When  you  have  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Economic  Rela- 
tions of  the  Russian  Federation  saying,  as  he  did  last  April,  that 
Russia  would  "not  allow"  Turkmenistan  to  export  its  gas  and  oil  be- 
yond the  borders  of  the  Commonwealth  because  that  would  rep- 
resent a  competition  with  Russian  sales  of  gas  and  oil,  when  you 
have  a  Russian  Government  saying  those  kinds  of  things,  you  gen- 
erate nationalist  pressures.  And  the  weak  but  highly  authoritarian 
regimes  in  these  countries  are  at  risk  from  an  explosion  from  below 
that  they  could  not  manage. 

This  is  why  the  governments  in  the  region,  as  they  move  toward 
more  or  less  stability  from  all  outward  signs,  that  is  why  it  is  a 
stability  riding  over  a  cauldron.  It  is  my  personal  view  that  we 
should  do  what  we  can,  and  I  think  the  CSCE  Commission  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  good  work,  including  right  now  with 
Turkmenistan,  to  encourage  these  governments  to,  shall  we  say,  re- 
frain from  their  worst  excesses. 

This  example,  such  as  the  two  Turkmen  journalists  and  dis- 
sidents who  were  being  sent  back  from  Moscow,  is  something  that 
should  be  stopped  and  that  people  should  protest  about. 

Stability  is  a  great  thing.  But  the  most  stable  time  in  the  region 
of  the  former  Soviet  Union  was  under  Stalin,  and  I  don't  think  any 
of  us  wants  stability  purchased  at  that  price. 

Senator  Biden.  No. 

Mr.  Goble.  There  is  a  danger,  especially  from  countries  far  away 
that  we  know  little  about,  to  be  willing  to  accept  stability  even  at 
that  price.  Unfortunately,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  in  Central 
Asia — and  that  is  why  I  was  glad  to  have  a  chance  to  talk  about 
it  today — there  is  a  great  danger  that  that  kind  of  temporary  sta- 
bility— and  I  am  talking  about  5  years,  10  years — can  lead  to  an 
Algeria  problem,  or  an  Iran  problem,  or  some  variant  thereof,  and 
that  we  ought  to  be  thinking  about  the  dangers  of  being  for  stabil- 
ity regardless  of  what  else  happens. 

Senator  Biden.  It  seems  to  me  that  you've  stated  that — these  are 
my  words,  not  yours — even  if  this  administration  and  succeeding 
administrations  adopt  an  enlightened  policy  with  regard  to  these 
five  areas,  the  prospects  of  it  bearing  fruit  are  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  willingness  or  ability  of  Russia  to  adopt  a  similarly  enlight- 
ened policy.  Does  this  mean  that  the  focus  of  our  policy  objectives 
has  to  be  through  our  bilateral  relations  with  Russia,  to  encourage 
Russia  to  react  in  a  way  more  conducive  to  long-term  stability? 

Mr.  Goble.  These  are  five  land-locked  countries. 

Senator  Biden.  Right. 

Mr.  Goble.  The  only  existing  rail  lines  and  pipelines  go  through 
the  Russian  Federation.  Obviously,  what  Russia  does  or  does  not 
do  is  going  to  have  a  profound  impact  on  these  countries. 

Clearly,  however,  we  will  get  more  stability  of  a  good  kind,  more 
participation  if  the  elites — economic  and  political — in  these  coun- 
tries see  that  the  West,  the  United  States,  at  least  insists  or  says 
that  it  cares  about  things.  When  Foreign  Minister  Kozyrev  an- 
nounces that  the  Caspian  Sea  is  a  lake,  when  President  Yeltsin 
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says  that  any  ethnic  Russian  living  abroad  has  a  standing  higher 
than  anybody  else  in  the  region,  just  by  virtue  of  being  an  ethnic 
Russian,  when  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Economic  Relations 
says  you  cannot  export  oil  and  gas  because  we  say  so,  when  those 
kinds  of  things  happen  and  there  is  absolutely  no  public  reaction, 
and  when — and  this  is  very  important — in  October  of  1993,  after 
the  disaster  in  Moscow,  when  the  Government  of  Russia — first  the 
Government  of  Moscow  and  then  with  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Russia — expelled  persons  from  Moscow  because  they  were 
"persons  of  Caucasian  nationality,"  and  when  there  was  no  public 
reaction  from  the  Western  powers,  the  view  became  rather  wide- 
spread that  there  were  two  classes  of  people  in  this  part  of  the 
world. 

When  that  view  is  accepted,  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  the  one 
class  of  people  deciding  it  doesn't  like  the  other  class  very  much 
and  acting  on  it. 

That  is  what  I  said  about  public  statements.  I  think  you  are 
right  that  the  fate  of  these  countries  is  going  to  hinge,  to  a  large 
extent,  on  what  happens  in  Russia.  But  the  fact  is  that 
Kazakhstan's  ability  to  affect  what  Russia  does  is  infinitesimally 
small  compared  to  our  ability. 

Senator  BlDEN.  That  is  the  point  I  was  making. 

Mr.  Goble.  Yes. 

Senator  BlDEN.  The  CSCE,  as  you  mentioned,  has  done  some 
good  things. 

Mr.  Goble.  Yes. 

Senator  Biden.  It  is  about  to,  I  think,  reach  a  point  where  it  is 
going  to  have  to  make  a  very  difficult  decision  regarding  Russian 
involvement. 

There  is  a  great  move  to  use  that  as  the  vehicle  to  involve  Rus- 
sia. And,  at  least  up  until  3  months  ago,  as  we  discussed  the  main- 
tenance of  NATO,  the  potential  inclusion  of  former  Soviet  satellite 
states  in  full  NATO  membership  and  the  concern  over  isolation  of 
Russia  and  the  impact  that  has  on  the  likelihood  of  the  emergence 
of  a  totalitarian  leadership,  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  the  CSCE  was 
viewed  as  the  area  for  Russia  to  be  pulled  toward  the  West  in  the 
broadest  way. 

Mr.  Goble.  That's  right. 

Senator  Biden.  Now,  the  CSCE  has  also  been  viewed,  I  think  in 
part  because  of  the  abject  failure  of  NATO  and  the  United  States, 
as  a  place  that  will  be  a  potentially  more  reasonable  vehicle  to  deal 
with  ethnic  conflicts  in  the  coming  decade  that  result  in  the  kinds 
of  open  warfare  that  exists  in  Bosnia.  But  to  the  extent  that  there 
is  not  a  likelihood  of  European  nations  to  commit  forces  in  those 
places  to  preserve  stability  and  an  overwhelming  Russian  willing- 
ness to  do  so,  it  creates  another  problem,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Goble.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  suggest  that,  while  I  think  the  CSCE 
Commission  of  the  Congress  has  done  enormously  good  work,  I 
think  there  are  some  real  problems  with  the  CSCE  as  an  institu- 
tion. One  of  the  things  that  disturbs  me  very  greatly  is  the  CSCE 
High  Commissioner  for  National  Minorities  has  taken  it  as  his 
charter  to  worry  about  what  happens  to  Russians  outside  of  the 
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Russian  Federation  but  has  not  been  willing  to  explore  any  of  the 
problems  of  the  nonRussians  outside  of  their  home  territories. 

While  there  are,  we  all  know,  25.4  million  ethnic  Russians  out- 
side of  the  Russian  Federation,  a  number  that  is  emblazoned  every- 
where, it  is  worth  noting  that  there  are  almost  19  million  people 
who  are  members  of  the  titular  nationalities  of  the  other  14,  who 
live  outside  their  territory,  and  there  are  17  million  additional  peo- 
ple who  are  members  of  ethnic  minorities  which  do  not  have  state- 
hood, internationally  recognized  statehood  at  the  present  time. 
Those  minorities  have  not  received  the  attention,  and  that  notion 
of  a  two  class  system,  the  CSCE,  instead  of  helping  to  overcome, 
has  helped  to  reify,  thereby  creating  a  problem  as  we  try  to  solve 
one. 

Senator  Biden.  I  see  your  point. 

Now,  Dr.  Zolberg,  what  is  the  answer? 

Dr.  Zolberg.  Well,  I  would  like  to  get  back  to  the  way  you  ex- 
pressed it,  I  thought  very  well,  which  is  what  do  we  do  about  these 
break-away  minorities.  Are  we  for  or  against? 

Obviously,  the  answer  is  it  depends.  It  depends  in  a  serious 
sense.  I  think  it  came  as  a  surprise,  not  only  to  members  of  the 
Senate  but  also  to  most  social  scientists,  that  nationalism,  which 
was  thought  to  be  dead,  turned  out  to  be  an  important  force.  It  is 
frightful  because  it  can  have  devastating  effects.  Then  people  agi- 
tate those  devastating  effects  in  articles  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly" 
or  elsewhere  and  then  say  this  is  the  future  of  the  world:  it  is  all 
falling  apart. 

It  does  not  have  to  be,  even  in  the  part  of  the  world  that  does 
not  have  a  democratic  tradition,  or  at  least  not  a  recent  democratic 
tradition.  With  Czechoslovakia,  for  example,  which  was,  after  all, 
an  artificial  state,  thrown  together,  as  was  Yugoslavia,  in  response 
to  a  particular  situation  at  a  particular  point  in  history,  it  should 
not  be  surprising  that,  when  history  changes  and  there  is  some 
choice  about  it,  people  may  want  to  arrange  their  lives  differently. 

There  is  nothing  inherently  peculiar  about  it  or  mysterious. 

With  regard  to  Western  Europe,  generally  speaking,  one  of  the 
big  differences  is,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  very  deeply  anchored 
democratic  process,  and  hence  that  these  changes  occur  increas- 
ingly through  normal  politics.  This  is,  on  the  whole,  preferable  to 
nonnormal  politics,  despite  all  of  its  defects. 

Spain  has  been  evolving  and  Spain,  very  much  like  Belgium  has 
adopted  now,  has  a  sort  of  asymmetrical  system  in  which  some  re- 
gions have  more  authority  over  certain  things  than  others. 

Canada  is  going  through  something  very  much  like  that  with 
Quebec  being  a  different  province  from  the  others,  which  it  has  al- 
ways been,  and  there  is  possibly  some  recognition  of  that,  which 
may  probably — and  it  probably  will,  in  my  view — stem  the  final 
separation — at  least  for  now. 

It  seems  to  me  these  things  evolve,  and  from  a  policy  perspective 
we  have,  if  I  may  use  an  expression,  to  just  "hang  loose."  Obviously 
we  have  to  be  prepared  for  changes,  great  changes  to  occur  at  a 
time  when  the  scale  of  markets  is  vastly  larger  than  the  scale  of 
states.  From  a  perspective  of  democracy,  as  Senator  Pell  suggested, 
Switzerland  has  very  high  participation  at  the  level  of  cantons,  but 
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most  states  are  too  big,  with  too  impersonal  units,  for  democratic 
participation. 

I  think  it  is  not  by  accident  that  there  is  a  kind  of  revival  of 
provinces  in  much  of  what  is  now  the  European  Union.  Even 
France  has  provincialized  itself,  and  it  turns  out  that  people  can 
really  identify  with  a,  say,  Alsace.  It  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  It  makes 
more  sense  than  thinking  about  Paris  as  your  point  of  reference. 

So  this  kind  of  process,  we  don't  exactly  know  where  it  is  going 
to  lead.  But  in  most  cases,  even  if  it  leads  to  separation,  it  need 
not  be  tragic. 

It  is  tragic  and  I  think  the  cases  are  clear  when  I  think  two 
kinds  of  conditions  exist.  One  is  when  these  processes  occur  that 
are  associated  with  authoritarian  rule,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
much  of  the  ex-Communist  world.  Second,  and  this  is  a  very  tragic 
situation,  is  where  people  are  interspersed  in  such  a  way  that  you 
cannot  separate.  We  do  not  need  to  go  to  the  communist  world,  nor 
to  Bosnia.  Northern  Ireland,  after  all,  was  a  leftover  piece  of  a  situ- 
ation in  which  Ireland  could  separate  from  the  United  Kingdom 
but  one  chunk  could  not  because  people  were  interspersed.  These 
leftover  pieces,  such  as  the  sorting  out  of  the  people  in  the  ex-Otto- 
man Empire,  between  the  Greek  Orthodox  and  Muslims,  has  gone 
on  for  a  century  and  a  half.  But  some  pieces  of  that  are  left  and 
are  difficult  to  sort  out. 

Senator  Biden.  Isn't  the  area  of  the  world  we  are  most  focused 
on  these  days,  which  is  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  essentially 
one  giant  leftover  piece  in  the  sense  which  you  use  the  phrase? 

I  find  it,  to  state  the  obvious,  interesting  and  confusing  that  on 
the  economic  side  of  the  equation,  integration  is  becoming  essential 
in  order  to  be  engaged.  We  always  talk  in  terms  of  two  goals  as 
they  relate  to  the  former  Soviet  Union.  We  talk  about  free  market 
economies  and  we  talk  about  democratization  as  the  twin  goals 
that  we  parrot  all  the  time — we  who  hold  office,  policymakers,  and 
intellectuals  like  yourselves. 

Mr.  Goble.  Two  points  are  important  to  remember. 

Since  1991,  there  has  been  no  net  increase  in  the  amount  of  eth- 
nic violence  in  the  world  outside  of  the  territory  of  the  former 
Yugoslavia  and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  We  have  focused  on  that 
precisely  because  that  is  where  conflicts  have  emerged. 

Senator  Biden.  Right. 

Mr.  Goble.  It  is  interesting  that  in  both  of  those  cases  the  same 
system  previously  managed  ethnicity  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  peo- 
ple at  loggerheads,  to  set  them  at  loggerheads. 

The  Soviet  system  and  the  Yugoslav  system  copied  by  Tito  were 
designed  to  provide  a  justification  for  a  highly  coercive  centralized 
state  by  institutionalizing  ethnic  hostility,  by  setting  some  groups 
above  others. 

What  has  happened  is  when  the  authoritarian  system  that  held 
that  together,  because  of  all  of  the  hostility  that  was  institutional- 
ized by  the  state,  when  that  system  disappeared,  not  surprisingly 
the  hostility  got  expressed. 

The  second  point,  and  this  is  something  terribly  important  in  dis- 
cussing both  the  former  Yugoslavia  and  the  former  U.S.S.R.,  is  that 
there  is  an  enormous  difference  between  integration  and 
reintegration.    In    most   of  our   discussions    of  the   former   Soviet 
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Union,  we  treat  the  two  as  if  they  were  the  same.  But  the  fact  is 
that  the  integration  that  existed  prior  to  1991  was  not  driven  by 
economic  concerns. 

Kazakhstan,  for  example,  about  which  we  have  talked  a  little  bit 
today,  is  a  net  exporter  of  raw  petroleum  and  a  net  importer  of  re- 
fined gas  and  oil.  Why?  Because  the  Soviet  authorities  never  al- 
lowed the  Kazakhs  to  nave  enough  refining  capacity  to  go  it  alone. 

Now  it  does  not  make  sense  for  that  to  happen  continuously,  and 
you  can  see  that  the  integration  that  existed  prior  to  1991  was  not 
economically  rational.  It  was  politically  driven  for  political  goals  of 
maintaining  a  system. 

Senator  Biden.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  GrOBLE.  So  simply,  when  we  say  we  are  in  favor  of  integra- 
tion and  cooperation,  to  the  extent  that  we  are  not  careful  to  add 
"as  long  as  there  is  some  economic  rationality  going  on" 

Senator  Biden.  Oh,  I  think  what  we  have  been  saying  of  late  and 
speaking  about  previously  is  integration  for  economic  reasons. 

Mr.  Goble.  Ah,  but  you  see,  if  you  integrate  quickly,  what  you 
do  is  you  go  back  to  the  patterns  of  before,  and  those  patterns  ex- 
isted for  political  reasons,  not  economic  reasons. 

Senator  Biden.  I  see  your  point. 

Mr.  GrOBLE.  There  was  a  seminar  at  the  Gorbachev  Foundation 
last  April  in  which  the  concluding  speaker  said  that  the  last  stage 
of  disintegration  was  partial  reintegration.  This  is  because  the  par- 
tial reintegration  at  this  point  would  drive  these  places  apart  even 
faster,  because  they  would  then  have  the  new  experience  of  the  old 
relationship,  but  with  also  an  experience  of  having  been  out.  Those 
would  feed  upon  each  other. 

Dr.  Dobriansky.  Take  the  case  of  Ukraine.  Ukraine's  industry 
and  economy  is  very  much  interwoven  into  what  formerly  com- 
prised the  Soviet  Union.  And  as  Paul  already  suggested,  there  were 
political  motivations  for  that,  which  included  keeping  power  and 
control  at  the  center — Moscow. 

Ukraine  is  trying  to  break  away  from  and  dismantle  such  rigid 
controls,  but  if  it  is  done  so  quickly,  it  will  obviously  have  repercus- 
sions. It  will  have  both  internal  and  external  ramifications. 

Senator  Biden.  But  in  breaking  away  from  that,  it  is  breaking 
away  to,  in  effect,  integrate  into  a  much  larger  community,  a  much 
larger  economic  community.  Is  that  not  the  case?  That's  the  goal, 
or  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Dobriansky.  I  see  Ukraine  as  breaking  away  economically  to 
solidify  an  identity  for  itself  and  bolster  its  statehood.  That  identity 
as  conceived  by  Kiev  would  be  part  of  a  broader  economic  commu- 
nity, the  Western  community,  but  albeit  by  maintaining  good  rela- 
tions with  Moscow. 

Senator  Biden.  Let  me  say  it  this  way. 

If  you  cut  the  economic  ties  produced  as  a  consequence  of  politi- 
cal pressure,  and  you  don't  reintegrate  somewhere,  you  founder. 
There  is  no  way  Ukraine  can  go  it  alone. 

So,  to  the  extent  that  it  does  not  look  East,  does  it  not  have  to 
look  West? 

Dr.  Dobriansky.  Yes,  and  that  is  my  point. 

Senator  Biden.  OK.  Well,  what  I'm  talking  about  is  that  integra- 
tion. Maybe  I'm  confusing  myself  and  perhaps  the  three  of  you,  Dut 
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I  don't  understand  what  you're  saying.  The  integration  into  a  larg- 
er world  community,  the  world  marketplace,  not  tied  to  what  had 
been  a  politically  motivated  economic  system  that  was  designed  to 
keep  Kazakhstan,  for  example,  dependent,  has,  to  the  extent  that 
it  attempts  to  integrate  into  that  world  economy,  moved  in  a  way 
to  suggest  political  disintegration. 

Mr.  Goble.  Senator,  I  think  I  can  clarify  this  by  pointing  to  the 
successful  example  of  a  country  that  emerged  out  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  namely  Estonia. 

In  January  1992,  the  Russians  announced,  because  they  had 
problems  with  the  Estonian  Government,  as  you  know,  that  Esto- 
nia would  always  have  to  pay  world  prices  for  oil  and  gas.  The  Es- 
tonians said  in  that  case  we  are  not  going  to  buy  it  from  you. 

In  60  days  the  Estonian  trade  shifted  from  being  93  percent  with 
the  Russian  Federation  and  the  other  CIS  countries  to  being  only 
18  percent  with  Russia  and  the  other  CIS  countries,  with  the  help, 
it  should  be  said,  of  Sweden  and  Finland.  One  consequence  of  that 
is  that  Estonia  has  been  able  to  behave  more  like  a  country  than 
a  dependency.  But  when  the  Turkmen  Government  has  tried  to  ex- 
port oil  and  gas,  and  when  the  Russian  Government  has  insisted 
on  a  cut,  or  when  Azerbaijan  has  tried  and  insisted  on  a  cut,  in 
the  Western  countries  instead  of  seeing  the  efforts  of  Azerbaijan 
and  Turkmenistan  to  integrate  themselves  into  the  world  economy 
and  seeing  what  the  Russian  Government  is  doing  as  being  driven 
not  by  economic  calculations  but  by  very  political  ones,  this  has 
tended  to  tell  these  countries  well,  you  must  work  this  out  with 
Moscow.  That  is  ultimately  counterproductive. 

Senator  Biden.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Goble.  It  is  powering  the  kinds  of  attitudes  which  I  am  con- 
cerned about. 

Dr.  Zolberg.  I  would  to  get  back  for  a  moment  to  the  point  you 
raised  about  citizenship  and  so  on  and  belonging.  There  is  a  ten- 
sion between  the  kind  of  global  and  local,  but  it  comes  out  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  Take  the  example  of  Norway.  Everyone  is  puzzled,  ul- 
timately, about  why  Norway  rejected  the  European  Union.  Well,  we 
know,  ultimately,  that  they  could  afford  to,  contrary  to  perhaps 
Kazakhstan  and  so  on.  They  have  oil  and  they  can  sell  it.  They 
don't  have  to  go  through  anybody  because  they  are  sitting  there  on 
the  edge  of  the  sea.  And  they  have  fish  and  can  make  sure  nobody 
else  gets  to  it  and  so  forth.  And  they  figure  that  these  will  last  long 
enough. 

However,  of  course,  Norway  was  very  divided,  and  so  were  all  my 
Norwegian  friends.  They  were  on  both  sides  of  the  issue.  Even 
those  who  decided  to  vote  on  one  side  were  on  both  sides.  It  was 
very  puzzling. 

But,  ultimately,  one  thing  that  you  did  hear  over  and  over  again 
is  that  joining  the  European  Union  might  involve  the  disappear- 
ance of  Norway.  There  is  something  special  about  Norway  which 
they  felt  was  being  threatened. 

These  reactions  have  been  surfacing  in  Europe.  Denmark  voted 
against  Maastricht  specifically.  France  was  very  divided  over 
Maastricht,  with  sort  of  the  nationalist  right,  Le  Pen  and  so  forth, 
being  against  it.  But  also  a  lot  of  people  on  the  left  were  against 
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Maastricht  because  they  thought  it  would  lower  the  welfare  state 
and  so  forth. 

We  go  through  this  with  regard  to  NAFTA  and  GATT  and  so 
on 

Senator  Biden.  We're  about  to  go  through  it  in  an  hour  and  a 
half. 

Dr.  Zolberg.  That's  right — but  not  only  in  terms  of  the  imme- 
diate interests  involved.  There  is  something  beyond  those  interests. 
There  is  a  kind  of  concern  that  rearranging  the  world  in  terms  of 
markets  is  going  to  have  alienating  effects. 

Senator  Biden.  By  the  way,  that  is  the  totality  of  the  popular 
concern  relating  to  GATT  in  the  United  States.  That  is  not  part  of 
it.  That  is  the  totality  of  it,  in  my  view. 

Dr.  Zolberg.  Sort  of  the  Norwegian  syndrome. 

Senator  Biden.  Yes.  I'm  serious. 

Dr.  Zolberg.  I  am  serious,  too. 

Senator  Biden.  Look,  when  people  start  talking  about  our  sov- 
ereignty, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  can  pullout  in  6  months 
if  things  do  not  work  the  way  we  like  them,  what  they  are  really 
saying  is  wait  a  minute,  are  we  beginning  to — as  big,  strong,  and 
powerful  as  we  are,  that  instinct  thrives  here.  I  can  only  imagine 
elsewhere.  It  seems  to  me  the  smaller  the  country,  the  stronger  the 
urge  to  yield. 

Dr.  Zolberg.  That's  right.  Exactly. 

Senator  Biden.  And  maybe  they  should,  depending  on  their  inde- 
pendent capabilities,  not  yield  to  being  pulled  in. 

I  was  being  facetious  earlier,  but  there  was  a  strain  of  truth  to 
what  I  said  if  you  look  at  what  Dr.  Serfaty  was  saying  when  he 
described  the  attitude  toward  immigration  in  France.  We  had  a 
state  almost  as  big  as  France,  three-fifths  as  big  as  France,  come 
along  and  say  hey,  no  more,  we  don't  want  those  folks  anymore. 
And  these  are  folks  who  are  working.  These  aren't  folks  who  are 
collecting  welfare. 

The  feeling  in  this  prosperous  but  uncertain  time  is  strong.  It  is 
just  an  amazing  phenomenon.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  you  see 
underlying  the  debate  on  GATT  is  just  what  you  pointed  out.  It  is 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  it  from  passing,  but  it  is  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  have  some  of  us  who  are  voting  on  it  know  that 
if  we  sit  down  and  put  on  our  economic  hats,  we  11  say  this  makes 
great  economic  sense.  I  think  it  is  incredibly  difficult  to  make  an 
argument  that  suggests  it  is  not  economically  sound.  But  if  you 
look  at  the  underlying  consequences  of  it,  the  social  consequences 
of  it  in  the  sense  of  identity  that  people  have  and  lack  of  it,  it  is 
not  so  clear-cut. 

I  recommend  something  to  you.  A  fellow  all  three  of  you  know 
has  testified  here,  Professor  Luttwak,  to  whom  I  affectionately 
refer  as  "Fast  Eddie,"  wrote  a  very  fascinating  piece.  You  have 
probably  read  it.  I  think  he  has  it  right  in  terms  of  tapping  into 
public  concerns  and  sentiments  across  economic  fault  lines  as  to 
what  we  all,  I  think,  intuitively  are  looking  for,  and  that  is  some 
sense  of  security:  that  we  will  nave  this  job,  that  it  will  last,  that 
we  can  look  down  the  road,  that  we  are  not  likely  to  be  swamped 
quickly,  that  our  focus  on  the  consumer  sometimes  has  significant 
repercussions  for  social  stability. 
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At  any  rate,  one  thing  I  have  gotten  from  today,  though  maybe 
it  is  not  the  message  you  intended  to  convey,  is  that  most  of  the 
concerns  about  the  growth  of  nationalism  are  rooted  in  what  is  a 
very  confusing  and  very  unstable  circumstance  for  a  number  of  peo- 
ple who  are  either  searching  for  an  identity  or  who  have  one  but 
are  not  sure  it  is  not  going  to  be  subsumed  into  something  larger 
which  they  cannot  control. 

I  would  like  to  ask  each  of  you,  are  you  optimistic  or  pessimistic 
about  the  likelihood  of  the  countries  that  you  have  been  asked  to 
speak  to  being  in  better  shape  by  the  end  of  this  decade  or  in  worse 
shape? 

Dr.  DOBRIANSKY.  If  I  did  not  convey  my  sense  of  optimism — I  am 
optimistic  with  regard  to  trends  in  Ukraine — but  mine  is  a  cautious 
optimism.  Clearly,  although  Ukraine  has  a  very  difficult  transition 
ahead  of  it  in  terms  of  economic  and  democratic  reform,  political 
change,  and  the  solidification  of  its  sovereignty,  Ukraine  has  al- 
ready contrary  to  expectations  defied  the  kind  of  pessimistic  pre- 
dictions which  have  been  made  as  to  its  future  direction.  As  I  sug- 
gested in  my  testimony,  I  think  that  the  new  Ukrainian  President 
has  gotten  underway  immediately  with  a  very  aggressive  economic 
reform  agenda,  critical  to  Ukraine's  future  development.  He  has  in- 
dicated that  he  is  sensitive  to  the  specific  concerns  of  Western 
Ukraine  as  well  as  Eastern  Ukraine  and  seems  to  be  able  to  bal- 
ance their  respective  interests.  Thus  far,  he  has  dealt  the  best  han- 
dled the  situation  in  Crimea  very  deftly. 

As  to  whether  these  trends  will  continue  and  Ukraine  will  evolve 
democratically,  time  will  tell.  But  right  now,  I  am  cautiously  opti- 
mistic. I  think  that  the  chances  for  Ukraine  to  move  forward,  sta- 
bilize and  survive  are  fairly  good.  In  fact,  Kiev  has  been  dealt  the 
best  deck  of  cards  since  Ukraine's  independence  in  1991.  Ulti- 
mately, the  fate  of  Ukraine's  independence  will  be  decided  in  Kiev. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you,  Doctor. 

Mr.  Goble.  I  am  of  mixed  mind  about  my  countries.  I  think 
Turkmenistan  is  going  to  make  it.  I  think  we  are  going  to  see  some 
very  big  instability  along  the  line,  but  I  think  they  will  work  out 
export  of  oil  and  gas  across  Iran.  And  I  think  that  Turkmenistan 
will  be  relatively  stable  and  will  move  cautiously  in  the  direction 
toward  some  kind  of  greater  participation,  but  not  democracy  as  we 
know  it. 

I  think  Kazakhstan  has  an  equally  good  chance  if,  and  only  if, 
the  Russian  Federation  is  constrained.  I  think  if  the  Russian  state- 
ments about  unilateral  offering  of  dual  citizenship  are  not  publicly 
and  actively  opposed  by  the  international  community,  there  is  a 
very  risk  that  Kazakhstan  could  come  apart.  I  think  the  countries 
in  between,  Uzbekistan,  Tajikistan — well,  Tajikistan  is  a  disaster 
area  and  will  remain  a  disaster  area.  I  think  the  Russians  will  re- 
gret they  ever  sent  soldier  one  to  the  region.  It  is  Afghanistan  II, 
as  the  Russian  Army  calls  it.  There  are  a  lot  of  body  bags  and 
there  are  going  to  be  a  lot  more.  The  Russians  will  ultimately  leave 
as  they  left  Afghanistan. 

Kyrgyzstan,  which  people  were  so  optimistic  about  because  Askar 
Akayev  liked  to  quote  Thomas  Jefferson,  has  very  few  economic 
prospects  unless  the  sacred  lake,  Issyk-Kul,  becomes  somehow  the 
Lake  Tahoe  of  Central  Asia,  which  is  unlikely.  It  has  no  economic 
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prospects.  My  guess  is  that  precisely  because  it  has  no  economic 
prospects  it  will  elicit  less  Russian  interest  and,  therefore,  it  may 
muddle  through  and  maybe  even  muddle  up. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Zolberg. 

Dr.  Zolberg.  On  the  Belgian  side,  I  think  that  this  federalism, 
this  peculiar  federalism,  is  probably  going  to  absorb  a  lot  of  the 
tension  between  communities.  Various  polls  suggest  that  the 
strength  of  genuine  separatist  sentiment  is  very  limited  and  it  is 
unlikely  to  grow  very  fast,  I  think,  in  the  near  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  mixed  answer  because  Belgium  really 
has  some  very  deep,  structural,  economic  problems.  As  you  know, 
it  was  one  of  the  earliest  countries  to  industrialize  on  the  European 
continent.  So  it  is  sort  of  the  equivalent  of  Northern  England.  It 
is  a  rust  belt.  And,  although  parts  of  the  country,  mostly  in  the 
North,  have  done  well  in  the  postwar  period,  and  so  on,  they  really 
have  not  converted  to  a  sort  of  high  tech  country  very  much.  Unem- 
ployment is  very  high  and  is  likely  to  remain  extremely  high,  espe- 
cially for  young  people,  and  that  is  not  a  good  prospect. 

That  also  means  that  a  lot  of  the  frustration  is  going  to  be  taken 
out  against  the  million  or  so  immigrants — well,  not  really  a  million 
or  so  because  most  of  them  are  Europeans;  but  there  are  roughly 
200,000  to  250,000  Muslims  in  Belgium.  There  you  are  going  to 
have  a  situation  which  has  already  occurred.  You  have  had  inci- 
dents similar  to  those  you  had  in  Germany  a  few  years  ago.  I  think 
that  is  going  to  be  there  for  a  while.  I  don't  think  much  is  being 
done,  unfortunately,  in  positive  terms  to  absorb  this  population, 
even  though  they  are  there  to  stay. 

Senator  Biden.  Dr.  Goble,  did  you  mention  Uzbekistan? 

Mr.  Goble.  I'm  sorry.  I  think  Uzbekistan  risks  having  part  of  its 
country  descend  into  turmoil,  the  Ferghana  Valley,  because  of  over 
population,  the  Tajik  regions  in  the  central  part,  in  the  Center- 
West,  South-Central  West,  because  the  Tajik  problem  will  spill 
over  into  Uzbekistan. 

The  Uzbeks  are  united  in  some  ways  by  the  fact  that  almost  ev- 
eryone else  in  Central  Asia  hates  them,  because  they  are  impe- 
rialistic vis-a-vis  the  Central  Asian  countries.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  would  think  that  the  Central  Tajik  authorities  are  the  first  can- 
didate for  an  Islamic  fundamentalist  type  regime  ala  the  Algerian 
opposition  coming  to  power — not  in  Tajikistan  because  the  Rus- 
sians will  be  there  longer  than  that,  but  rather  in  Uzbekistan  be- 
cause the  Uzbek  authorities  are  so  brittle.  They  have  a  very  au- 
thoritarian regime  without  the  resources — the  gas,  the  oil — to  buy 
off  the  lumpen  proletariat  in  the  cities  and  keep  them  happy. 

In  Turkmenistan,  for  example,  you  don't  pay  for  electricity.  You 
don't  have  to  pay  anything  for  education.  Taxes  are  very  low.  The 
state  takes  care  of  you.  The  Uzbek  authorities  are  authoritarian, 
but  they  cannot  deliver  the  goods.  And  so,  they  are  keeping  people 
out  of  the  political  process.  They  are  engaging  in  the  worst  sort  of 
oppression. 

There  is  a  wonderful  case.  About  a  year  ago,  the  Uzbek  Govern- 
ment arrested  a  dissident  and  they  asked  him  where  his  colleagues 
worked.  So  he  gave  them  all  the  wrong  addresses.  The  next  day, 
all  the  people  at  the  addresses  that  he  had  given  them  had  been 
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taken  out  and  beaten  up.  He  went  and  he  said  but  these  are  the 
wrong  people.  They  said  you  shouldn't  give  us  the  wrong  addresses. 

This  is  the  kind  of  low-grade  thuggery  that  guarantees  that  pop- 
ular anger  will  increase.  I  personally  am  very  pessimistic  about 
Uzbekistan  and  I'm  sorry  I  didn't  mention  it. 

Senator  BiDEN.  Is  there  anything  else  any  of  you  would  like  to 
conclude  with? 

Dr.  Dobriansky.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  held  this  hearing 
series  because  the  issue  of  nationalism  I  believe  is  one  which  is 
often  misunderstood.  Nationalism  can  have  a  very  negative  impact, 
but  yet,  a  healthv  dose  of  nationalism  can  certainly  contribute  to 
democratic  growth.  I  guess  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  an 
optimist.  I  am,  however,  a  cautious  optimist  because  Ukraine  faces 
a  difficult  transition  and  many  difficult  challenges  lie  ahead  eco- 
nomically, politically,  militarily,  and  in  its  internal  and  external  re- 
lations. But,  nevertheless,  the  good  news  is  that  in  the  case  of 
Ukraine,  the  growth  of  a  stronger  national  identity  has  been  a 
healthy  trend  and  one  which  will  contribute  to  Ukraine's  long-term 
growth. 

Mr.  Goble.  I  would  just  second  that.  I  think  this  hearing  on  this 
subject  is  terribly  important.  I  hope  that  more  hearings  will  be 
held. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  things  that  ought  to  have  been  very  clear 
is  the  enormous  diversity  of  nationalisms,  if  I  can  use  a  terrible 
plural,  and  the  mistake  is  thinking  that  nationalism  is  one  thing 
and  then  reducing  it  to  what  is  going  on  in  Bosnia.  There  are  all 
kinds — good,  bad,  and  indifferent — and  each  requires  a  different 
kind  of  strategy. 

Moreover,  I  have  just  one  more  thought.  Ethnicity  is  always  an 
adjective  or  an  adverb.  It  is  always  involved  with  something  else. 
You  cannot  think  of  anything  that  is  pure  nationalism  or  pure  eth- 
nicity. Other  issues  of  real  things — money,  property,  land,  who  is 
in  power  and  who  is  not — are  always  involved,  ana  national  iden- 
tity, nationalism  is  a  way  of  dealing  with  these  other  problems.  We 
should  never  forget  that  we  know  how  to  deal  with  some  of  those 
other  problems  when  we  don't  call  it  "ethnic."  But  when  we  invoke 
the  word  "ethnic"  or  we  invoke  the  word  "nationalism,"  there  is  a 
tendency  to  say  it  is  about  ancient  ethnic  animosities  and  there  is 
nothing  we  can  do. 

Let  me  suggest  that  one  of  the  things  I  hope  comes  out  of  this 
hearing  is  the  recognition  that  there  are  lots  of  things  that  can  be 
done,  that  we  do  know  how  to  respond  to  certain  things,  and  in- 
stead of  the  minute  somebody  invokes  the  word  "nationalism"  and 
people  run  for  the  hills,  maybe  we  will  do  better  in  the  future. 

Senator  Biden.  I  hope  so.  Doctor. 

Dr.  Zolberg.  I  concur  with  everything  Paul  Goble  just  aid.  I 
would  add  one  small  thing,  which  is  that  we — and  I  mean  all  of  us 
collectively,  all  countries — have  not  been  terribly  imaginative  in 
finding  institutions  or  in  developing  institutions  to  provide  for  rep- 
resentation of  national  groups,  communities,  and  so  on,  under 
these  peculiar  circumstances.  There  really  is  need  to  sort  of  experi- 
ment and  to  look  at  institutions  that  work,  even  if  you  end  up  with 
these  peculiar  forms  of  federalism,  and  so  forth,  which  seem  to  be 
one  sort  of  solution.  Or  you  can  have  members  elected  at  large  rep- 
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resenting  communities  or  some  combinations  of  these  things  and  so 
on. 

I  think  there  is  really  a  need  for  both  intellectuals  and  practi- 
tioners to  get  together  to  sort  of  brainstorm  on  the  invention  of  in- 
stitutions that  are  appropriate  for  this  new  world  that  is  emerging. 

Senator  BiDEN.  I  think  you  are  right  about  that  last  point.  I 
think  you  are  right  about  much  of  what  you  have  all  said.  But  I 
think  on  the  last  point  we  are  stuck  on,  as  a  nation,  at  least  as 
policymakers — the  idea  that  most  governments  really  are,  all  the 
countries  we  have  discussed  directly  or  peripherally — is  the  institu- 
tions we  are  familiar  with.  If  we  cannot  fit  them  within  that  frame- 
work, then  somehow  it  is  either  beyond  our  control,  or  it  cannot 
work,  or  we  can't  effect  it,  or  it  is  motivated  by  a  mean-spirited  ini- 
tiative. 

It  is  going  to  be  interesting.  If  you  are  ever  going  to  be  in  the 
business  the  four  of  us  are  in,  indeed  all  of  us,  staff  and  myself  in- 
cluded, I  cannot  think  of  a  more  exciting  time  to  be  in  this  busi- 
ness. There  is  a  lot  to  learn  for  those  01  us  who,  at  least  on  the 
fringes,  impact  policy — and  here  I  am  referring  to  myself — a  lot  to 
learn  from  all  of  you  who  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  time  to  study 
and  look  at  these  issues. 

We  really  do  appreciate  your  time  and  your  contributions. 

I  was  asked  a  couple  of  years  ago  this  question.  In  my  years  as 
a  United  States  Senator  and  a  public  official,  what  is  the  thing  that 
I  have  found  the  most  valuable  that  I  have  been  able  to  do.  I  said 
the  most  valuable  thing,  the  most  incredible  thing  about  this  job 
is  the  access  to  people  like  you.  How  many  other  individuals  in  the 
country  could  pick  up  the  phone,  call  the  best  minds  in  America 
and,  almost  without  fail,  whatever  the  subject  asked  about,  you 
and  your  counterparts  show  up  to  share  your  ideas.  It  really  is 
amazing.  To  paraphrase  a  brilliant  jurist— and  I  mean  this  sin- 
cerely as  he  is  a  brilliant  jurist — Robert  Bork,  when  asked  why  he 
wanted  to  be  on  the  Court,  he  said  because  it  would  be  an  intellec- 
tual feast. 

Well,  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  enjoyable  to  be  in  the  Senate, 
is  if  you  take  it  seriously,  it  is  an  intellectual  marketplace  to  which 
you  have  total  access  as  a  consequence  of  the  generosity  of  people 
like  you  who  are  willing  to  come  here.  I  mean  this  sincerely.  It 
really  is  a  phenomenal,  personal  opportunity. 

I  appreciate  your  being  available,  not  just  to  me  and  this  commit- 
tee, but  you  have  been  called  on  by  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
past,  as  in  the  present,  and  I  expect  you  will  be  called  on  again. 
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Thank  you  for  sharing  your  time  with  us. 
Dr.  Dobriansky.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Goble.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Dr.  Zolberg.  Thank  you,  indeed. 
Senator  Biden.  We  are  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  4:50  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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